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NOTE BY THE TRUSTEES. 



A FORMER Report was given to the Trustees in 
1834 — the Bequest having then been scarcely 
two years in operation. 

The Trustees thought it right to print that Re- 
port — short as was the period to which it referred 
— as contributing to the furtherance of a branch 
of knowledge of no light public importance ; and 
they have reason to believe that it was generally 
felt by those into whose hands the Report came, 
and who took an interest in such inquiries, that 
the information and the general views which it 
contained on the subject of Teaching, were not 
unworthy of consideration, and that the Trustees 
had judged well in giving it a wider circulation 
than it was intended to have had when prepared 
by their Clerk. 
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Since that time ten years have now nearly elap- 
sed, during which the Bequest has been exerting 
its influence. It might hence be concluded, that 
its effects, if any, upon the education of the Dis- 
trict which comes within its sphere should now 
be apparent. The Trustees accordingly hope that 
influence has been beneficial, and its effects salu- 
tary. They can claim — and for themselves they 
claim no more — an unbiassed and earnest desire 
to do their duty, and to carry out the benevolent 
intentions of the Founder ; and they cannot but 
fondly hope that — through the exertions of their 
Clerk, and the willing co-operation, generally 
speaking, of Presbyteries and individual Clergy- 
men, as well as of the Schoolmasters themselves — 
their desire has been fulfilled, and the funds left 
at their disposal have been so distributed as to 
prove effectual, in some degree to promote, as was 
intended by Mr. Dick, the elevation of the lite- 
rary character of the Parochial Schoolmasters and 
Schools in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Tttoray. 

It was the wish of the Trustees that the present 
Report should not only embrace a statement of 
the present condition of the Schools which en- 
joy the benefit of the Bequest, but also give a 
view of the object of the Trustees in its manage- 
ment and distribution, and of the means by which 
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it was hoped that object had been to some extent 
attained. 

The Trustees wished also, with a view to the 
benefit and improvement of the Teachers, that the 
Report should go more fully than might seem ab- 
solutely necessary in such a documenti into the 
views and observations which had occurred to their 
Clerk upon the general subject and science of 
Teaching. He has, accordingly, in compliance 
with that wish, given such views and observations ; 
and although the Trustees are aware that they 
have been the production of only such portions of 
his time as he could occasionally spare from the 
active pursuits of business, and cannot hence pre- 
tend to the maturity and completeness of a syste- 
matic Essay on the subject, they yet trust that they 
will fulfil their intention, and be found useful 
and instructive by those Teachers, for whom they 
were more immediately intended, and whose pro- 
ceedings are more immediately embraced in the 
Report. They believe, too, that these remarks ^' 
may likewise be perused with advantage by others ^ 
occupied in the same important duty of giving 
public instruction. 

The Trustees, actuated by that belief, have re- 
solved to give the Report a wider circulation than 
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would have been attained even by the distribution 
which they contemplated among the Clergy and 
Schoolmasters of the Counties which are benefited 
by the Bequest. They have therefore directed 
that the Report should be oflFered for genertil 
sale. 

W. DUNDAS. 
RICHd. MACKENZIE. 
A^. STORIE. 
JAMES JOLLIE. 
J. G. CRAIG. 
HENRY JARDINE. 
JOHN FERREER. 
WAL. COOK. 
JA. MACKENZIE. 
JA8. HOPE. 
JOHN ELDER. 



Edinburgh, March 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PARTICULARS REGARDING MR. DICK AMOUNT AND 

PURPOSE OF BEQUEST. 

The Bequest, of which this Report is to describe 
the Management, consists of funds bequeathed 
by the late James Dick, Esq., of Finsbury Square, 
London. 

Mr. Dick was born, of respectable parents, at 
Forres, in Morayshire, upon 14th November 1743. 
He is said to have received an excellent education, 
but no particulars of it have been obtained. At 
the age of nineteen, he went to the West Indies, 
and entered a mercantile house at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, where his industry and talents speedily 
obtained for him a share in his employer's busi- 
ness. After twenty years he returned to England, 
with a considerable fortune, to which, by perse- 
vering habits and judicious speculation, he subse- 
quently made large additions. It is much to be 
regretted that of the character of one, whose be- 
neficence has done so much to diffuse the blessings 
of an improved education over a large portion of 
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his native land, nothing (in addition to the infer- 
ence drawn from his munificent bequest,) has been 
gleaned, except that he was of a cheerful temper, 
and esteemed for the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion. He died on the 24th May 1828, having be- 
queathed the chief part of his fortune for the bene- 
fit of the Parochial Schoolmasters in his native 
county of Moray or Elgin, and in the neighbouring 
counties of Banff and Aberdeen. 

The funds thus bequeathed amounted in 1833, 
to a capital sum of £113,147, 4s. 7d., which has 
since been increased to £118,787, Us. This is 
now entirely invested in heritable securities in 
Scotland, and yields a revenue, which, after de- 
duction of all expenses, has left for distribution an 
annual sum, varying, since 1835, from £3597, 13s. 
3d. to £4430, 3s. 

Mr. Dick's design in thus disposing of his for- 
tune was, that the revenue arising from the funds 
bequeathed should be distributed among the Paro- 
chial Schoolmasters in the three Counties, in such 
proportions and such manner as the administrators 
of the Bequest should deem " most likely to en- 
courage active Schoolmasters, and gradually to 
elevate the literary character of the Parochial 
Schoolmasters and Schools ;" and in order to ena- 
ble his Trustees the more effectually to accomplish 
the object, he conferred upon them full discretion- 
ary powers to increase, diminish, or altogether 
discontinue the allowance which might from time 
to time be made to any Schoolmaster. 

The Report, which was printed and distributed 
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in 1835, contained, in its Introduction, an account 
of the circumstances, and proceedings in Chan- 
cery, hy which the administration of the Bequest 
became vested in the following persons as Trustees : 
— viz.. The Keeper and Deputy-Keeper of the 
Signet, the Treasurer of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, and eight Commissioners, chosen by 
and from among the Commissioners of the Signet. 
Since the original nomination, two vacancies have 
occurred in the body of Trustees, by the resig- 
nation of Sir Francis Walker Drummond, and 
the death of Mr. Roger Aytoun ; and the Trust 
is consequently now discharged by the following 
Trustees, viz. : — • 

The Right Hon. William Dundas, Keeper of Her Majesty's 

Si<;net in Scotland. 
Richard Mackenzie^ Esq., Deputy-Keeper of the Signet. 
Andrew Storik, Esq., Treasurer to the Society of Writers 

to the Signet. 
James Jollib^ Esq., Commissioner of the Signet. 



Sir James Gibson-Craio^ 


Do. 


Sir Henry Jardinb, 


Do. 


John Ferrier, Esq., 


Do. 


Walter Cook, Esq., 


Do. 


Jambs Mackenzie, Esq., 


Do. 


James Hope, Esq., 


Do. 


John Elder, Esq., 


Do. 



The other Office-Bearers are as formerly, — 

Alexander Pearson, W.S., Treasurer ; and 
Allan Menzies, W.S., Clerk. 

The former Report contained an account of the 
Trustees' proceedings immediately after their en- 
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trance upon office, and a statement of the infor- 
mation collected by them respecting the condi- 
tion of the Schools at that time — their constitution 
and endowments, and the system of teaching prac- 
tised in them : it announced also the plan of ope- 
rations, and the principle for distribution of the 
fund, which had been adopted by the Trustees. 

It is the design of the present Report to review 
the procedure which has since taken place, and to 
show the principles upon which the Bequest has 
been administered. In performing this duty, it will 
be necessary occasionally to refer to, and resume 
the contents of the former Report ; but this will 
be done with as much brevity as a complete and 
explicit view of the whole matter will permit. 



CHAPTER I. 



CONDITIONS OF PARTICIPATION DEPENDENT ON THE 
STATUTORY CHARACTER OF THE CLAIMANTS. 

Terms of Schoolmasters* Act — Claims from Teachers in Royal Burghf 
— ^in Side Schools — in Parliamentary Districts — Conditions of 
admission of Additional Schools, and number admitted — ^Allow* 
ance partly dependent on Amount of Salary — Increase of Salaries 
— Implement of Heritors* Obligations. 

In a general review of the proceedings of the 
Trustees of Mr. Dick's Bequest, it is necessary 
to have a direct and constant regard to the con- 
stitution of the Parochial Schools, the conditions 
of their endowment, their place in the parochial 
economy, and their relation to the Established 
Church. It may be useful, therefore, to state 
shortly, in the outset, the precise terms and con- 
ditions of the statutory institution. 

The Act. of 1803, (53 Geo. III. cap. 54,) is 
founded upon the Scottish statute of 1696, by 
which it was directed that a School should be 
established in every parish. The election of the 
Schoolmaster is conferred, by the first mentioned 
statute,* as it had been by the former Act, upon 

* §14. 
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the Heritors and Minister of the parish — ^the pri- 
vilege of voting in this matter being restricted to 
such Heritors as are possessed of lands valued at 
£100 Scots yearly ;* a valuation which, while its 
proportion to the worth of the lands now is ex- 
tremely various, may be estimated, on an average, 
at about £200 sterling of present real rent per 
annum. Should the Heritors and Minister fail 
to supply the vacancy within four months, the 
election devolves upon the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply of the County or Stewartry.f 

When a Schoolmaster has been elected, he is 
required J to carry the minutes of his election to 
the Presbytery of the bounds, and to produce also 
evidence of his having taken the oath of allegiance 
before a Justice of the Peace. 

Upon production of these, the Presbytery is 
appointed to take trial of the presentee's qualifica- 
tion for the office, and to see him sign the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Formula of the Church of Scot- 
land. The Presbytery's judgment cannot be 
reviewed by any Court, Civil or Ecclesiastical ; 
and if it is favourable, the presentee receives a 
certificate, which completes his right to the emolu- 
ments provided by the Act. 

The emoluments to which the Schoolmaster 
thus obtains a statutory right, are the following, 
viz. : — 

1. An Annual Salary. — By the Act 1696, the 



t § 15. J § 16. 
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salary provided was not less than 100 merks 
Scots, (£5, lis. l^d. sterling,) nor above 200 
merks, (£11, 2s. 2fd.) The Act 1803, upon the 
ground, that this, " by diflFerence in the value 
of money, and change in the circumstances of the 
country, has become a provision altogether inade- 
quate for a body of men whose labours are of so 
great public utility,"* enlarged the salary so as 
not, in ordinary cases, to be less than 300 merks, 
(£16, 13s. 4d.,) or more than 400 merks, (£22, 
48. 5^d.,) the exact amount between those limits 
being left to the judgment of the Heritors. This 
arrangement, it was enacted, should continue for 
twenty-five years, after which, and at the expira- 
tion of each subsequent period of twenty-five 
years, there is provision madef for a new adjust- 
ment of the salaries, the minimum rate being the 
value of one chalder and a half, and the maxi- 
mum two chalders, of oatmeal, estimated by tak- 
ing the average prices in all the counties of Scot- 
land during the preceding twenty-five years. The 
amount of salary fixed in this way for the period 
from 1828 until 1853, ranges from a minimum rate 
of £25, 13s. 4d., to a maximum of £34, 4s. 4d. 

2. XA commodious house for a School. 

3. J w4 dwelling-house^ " not consisting of more 
than two apartments, including the kitchen." 

A. X An enclosed garden of at least a quarter 
of a Scots acre, — (a Scots acre is about a fifth- 
part larger than an imperial acre). Where a 

♦§1. t§3,4,5,G. ;§8. 
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garden cannot be granted without great loss and 
inconvenience, the Heritors may, in lieu thereof, 
add to the salary the value of two bolls of meal. 
Such value under the ascertained average price 
for the current twenty-five years, amounts to 
£2, 2s. 9d. 

The salary and accommodations now mentioned 
are those prescribed by the Act in ordinary cases. 
But the statute has granted special powers* in the 
case of parishes, either subdivided by the sea, or 
of great extent and population. These powers 
will be explained in the section of this Chapter 
which relates to " Additional Schools." 

5. The last portion of the Schoolmaster's emo- 
luments consists of School fees^ which are to be 
fixed f by the Heritors and Minister. 

The superintendence J of Schools is continued 
with the Ministers of the Established Church. 
Presbyteries are empowered || to regulate the 
hours of teaching, and the length of the annual 
vacation, and their regulations on these points the 
Schoolmaster is required to observe, under pain 
of censure, suspension, or deprivation. Upon 
any complaint being presented by the Heritors, 
Minister, or Elders, charging the Schoolmaster 
with neglect of duty, immoral conduct, or cruel 
and improper treatment of the Scholars, the Pres- 
bytery is required^ to take cognisance of such 
complaint, to libel the Schoolmaster, if they think 
it requisite, and, after proof, to acquit or censure. 



§11. t § 18. + § 19. II § 20. f §2J. 
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suspend or deprive, as they shall think proper. 
This judgment is final, and followed by civil con- 
sequences. 

Such are the statutory requirements of the law 
of Scotland for the institution of Parochial Schools, 
which limit consequently the number, as well as 
determine the description of parties entitled to 
claim the benefit of Mr. Dick's Bequest, the 
persons contemplated by Mr. Dick being ex- 
pressly " the country Parochial Schoolmasters, 
by law established, in the three Counties of Aber- 
deen, Banfi^, and Moray." In most instances there 
could be no difficulty in determining whether par- 
ties, claiming the Bequest, possessed the character 
and qualifications required by the statute. Appli- 
cations for admission have, however, been made, 
since the Trustees entered upon office, by three 
difierent classes of Schoolmasters, whose claims 
were attended with doubt. 

1. Teachers of Schools in Royal Burghs. Mr. 
Dick's settlement declared the objects of his Be- 
quest to be " exclusive of the Royal Burghs." 
There were, notwithstanding, claims presented 
by the Teachers of six Schools situate in Royal 
Burghs, and the Trustees, having submitted a 
statement of their respective circumstances to 
counsel, were advised that they were entitled to 
admit the Schoolmasters of 

Cullen, 
Inverury, and 
Kintore, 
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they being Parochial Schoolmasters in every sense 
of the term, appointed in the modes specified in 
the Acts of Parliament, and enjoying, or entitled 
to enjoy, the statutory accommodation and pri- 
vileges belonging to Parochial Schoolmasters. In 
accordance with this opinion, the Teachers of 
these three Schools have hitherto been held ad^ 
missible, and have participated in the funds. 
But with regard to claims advanced by 

One Teacher in Banff, 
Three „ in Elgin, and 
Two „ in Forres, 

the Trustees were advised that these parties 
were not Parochial Schoolmasters, their appoint- 
ments flowing exclusively from the Magistrates 
and Town Councils of the respective Burghs to 
which their Schools were attached, and that they 
were not therefore entitled to participate. 

Upon this advice, and the intention of the Trus- 
tees to act upon it being communicated to the par- 
ties interested, the claimants in the three Burghs 
last named instituted an action in the Court of Ses- 
sion, to have it found that their respective Schools 
were truly included in Mr. Dick's description of 
the objects of his Bequest, and that they ought, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, to be al- 
lowed by the Trustees to participate. After full 
pleadings, the Court* disallowed the claim, finding 
that the claimants were excluded, and in this judg- 



♦ Duguid, V. Dundas, Feb. 8, 1839. Dunlop, Bell, and Mur- 
ray's Reports, T. 473. 
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ment the parties acquiesced. No allowance, there- 
fore, has been made from the funds to the claim- 
ants in Banff, Elgin, and Forres. 

Since the litigation closed, however, a School 
having been erected at Hilltown, in the parish of 
Banff, the schoolmaster of which is elected, and 
his endowments regulated in exact conformity 
with the statute, the Trustees, under the special 
advice of counsel, have granted allowances to the 
teacher of that School. 

2. Another class of claimants, whose case was 
attended with doubt, consisted of the teachers of 
additional or side Schools, erected in large and 
populous parishes, under the powers contained in 
the 11th section of the statute. As stated in the 
former Report, the Trustees were advised by 
counsel, that they were entitled to allow a parti- 
cipation by this class of teachers : the conditions 
and extent of their admission accordingly will be 
stated in that part of this Chapter which parti- 
cularly relates to Additional Schools. 

3. A claim of a new character was lately pre- 
sented by the Schoolmaster of Tomintoul. This 
is a district of the parish of Kirkmichael, in Banff- 
shire, in which a Church was erected under the 
Act 5 Geo. IV. cap. 90, and the district being in 
terms of that act disunited from the parish quoad 
sacray it fell under the operation of the statute 1 
and 2 Victoria, cap. 87, passed in order to facili- 
tate the foundation and endowment of additional 
schools in such localities. Under the latter sta- 
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tute, a School was erected within the disjoined 
district of Tomintoul, and the Heritors having 
provided the accommodations required by the Act, 
which are the same with, and required to be in all 
respects equal to those prescribed by the Act of 
1803, " excepting that the schoolmaster's house 
under this Act shall consist of not less than two 
apartments, besides the kitchen," the schoolmas- 
ter was placed upon the schedule in Exchequer, 
for an endowment at the rate of £30 a-year. The 
Trustees, having submitted the claim to coun- 
sel, were advised, that in the exercise of their dis- 
cretionary powers, they were entitled to admit to 
the benefit of the Bequest, Schoolmasters appointed 
by virtue of the Act 1 and 2 Victoria. This opi- 
nion was rested upon the grounds, that those School- 
masters are placed by the statute on the same foot- 
ing as nearly as may be with the ordinary Parochial 
Schoolmasters ; — that as regards their appoint- 
ment, their qualifications, the control of the Pres- 
bytery, their admission to the Widows' Fund, and 
the permanency of their endowment, all the regu- 
lations of the statute 1803 apply equally, and are 
by the 12th section of the Act of Victoria, declared 
to apply to those Schoolmasters ; — that the cir- 
cumstance of their endowment (which, however, 
is permanent) being received from Government, 
and not from the Heritors, is immaterial in the 
question of their admission; — and that there is 
nothing in the Bequest leading to the inference, 
but the reverse, that the benefit of it was intended 
to be restricted to one Schoolmaster in each 
parish. 
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In accordance with that opinion, the School- 
master of Tomintoul has been admitted, subject 
to the same regulations as to Examination, the con- 
dition of the School, &c., with the other Teachers. 



ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The foregoing detail of the terms of the statutes 
exhibits the particulars implied in the primary 
condition of admission to the Bequest, which is, 
that the applicant shall be a country Parochial 
Schoolmaster, by law established. A compliance 
with the statutory requirements, as respects en- 
dowments and accommodations, does not in every 
case, however, complete what may be termed the 
external requisites of admission. Reference has 
already been made to the special powers conferred 
by the 11th section of the Act 1803, with respect 
to parishes subdivided by the sea, or which are of 
great extent or population. In such cases, the 
Heritors and Minister are empowered, upon pro- 
viding a salary of three chalders of oatmeal, 
(amounting at present in value to £51, (Js. 7d.,) to 
divide it among two or more Teachers ; but in 
consideration of their paying a higher salary, the 
Heritors are exempted in these parishes from pro- 
viding school-houses, dwelling-houses, and gardens 
for the Teachers, among whom the salary is di- 
vided.* 



• It waa mentioned in la«t Report, that under this enactment, 
the IleritorH of Parishes provided with more tliau one Parocliial 
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It was shown in the last Report, that while this 
enactment had been beneficial in providing educa- 
tion for remote and poor districts, its indiscrimi- 
nate application was to be deprecated, as having 
a direct tendency to lower the Schoolmaster's 
social status and external respectability ; and that 
the Trustees had therefore limited the privilege 
of admission to such of those Teachers as, by the 
amount of their provisions and accommodations, 
were placed in those circumstances of comfort 
and respectability, which, as Parochial School- 
masters, they ought to enjoy. The measures 
taken by the Trustees, in order to encourage the 
augmentation of those Schoolmasters' salaries and 
the increase of their accommodations, were also 
detailed, along with the rule then adopted, and 
which has ever since been acted upon, viz., " That 
the provisions to such additional Teacher, includ- 
ing his share of the salary and the accommoda- 
tions furnished to him, ought not, in any case, to 
be of smaller amount in annual value than the 
minimum salary allowed by the statute, where 
there is only one Parochial School, which salary 
is at present £25, 13s. 4d." The consequence of 



School, had, in general, claimed exemption from the burden of 
the accommodations, even in relation to the original School. 
This point has since been tried, and determined in the case of 
The Heritors and Magistrates of Annan v. Herbertson, (Shaw 
and Dunlop, vol. xv., p. C46,) where the opinion of the Court 
was expressed, that the exemption applies only to new, or addi- 
tional Teachers, and not to the successor of the original, or pro- 
per Parochial Schoolmaster. 
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these proceedings, and of the resolution referred to 
as stated in last Report, was, that the Heritors 
had, with creditable liberality, made such additions 
to the salaries or accommodations of the Teachers 
of additional Schools in the parishes of Gamrie, 
Kincardine-o'-Neil, and New Deer, as enabled 
the Trustees, in consistency with the regulation, 
to admit those claimants. 

Since the date of the last Report, the same 
gratifying result has taken place in the following 
instances, viz. : — 



lintlaw,* ) 
tora, j 



ShannajB^ 

Clochcan, 

KinininoDth, 

St. Comb's, 

Mintlaw,' 

Rora, 

Advie, parish of Cromdale. 



parish of Old Deer, 
parish of Loom ay. 
parish of Longside. 



The Schools just enumerated were all erected 
previously to the date when the Trustees entered 
upon office. Three other Schools have since been 
erected upon the parochial status under the same 
clause of the Act ; and the salaries and accommo- 
dations in each of these cases being of such amount 
and extent as to satisfy the terms of the resolution 
quoted above, the Trustees have admitted the 
Schoolmasters, upon condition of their compliance 

• A dwelling-house has been mortified to the Teacher of this 
School. 
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with the various regulations of the Bequest. These 
Schools are, — 

Tillydeask, in the parish of Ellon. 
New Pitsligo, do. Tyric. 

Coasteide, (Inverallochy,) do. Kathen. 



Proposals have been made to erect additional 
Schools in Banchory Devenick, and at Glentan- 
ner, in Aboyne ; but no information has been re- 
ceived of the completion of these designs. 



A detail was given in last Report of the 
grounds upon which the Trustees had adopted 
a resolution to make the allowance from the 
Bequest in each case dependent, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon the amount of salary given by the 
Heritors ; and it was shown, that the immediate 
eflfect of the notification of this resolution had 
been to produce an increase of the salaries in 
sixteen parishes, to an amount, in all, of £99, 8s. 
lO^d. It has since appeared, that two of the 
augmentations then reported have not been rea- 
lized, and the preceding sum is therefore subject 
to deduction of £8, 8s. 9d. On the other hand, 
the salaries of several Schoolmasters have been 
increased since the date of last Report. 

The Trustees have continued to act upon the 
regulation here referred to ; and it does not ap- 
pear that any cause has arisen for altering their 
course of procedure. The difference in the ex- 
tent of additional allowance caused by higher salary 
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although distinct and palpable, is not so large as 
to inflict a serious deprivation upon Teachers of 
merit; while the mere fact, that a diflference is 
made on that ground, will strongly stimulate the 
honourably ambitious Teacher to remove this, as 
well as any other obstacle which interferes with 
his advancement to the highest rate of allowance ; 
and it is not inexpedient that Heritors should 
have it in their power to reward a meritorious 
Schoolmaster, by granting that which, although a 
small sacrifice on their part, possesses to him the 
value of a double augmentation. It is true, that 
only twelve salaries have been augmented in con- 
sequence of this resolution during several years, 
but emerging circumstances will probably facili- 
tate the increase of others ; and it is obvious, that 
the existence of such a regulation can scarcely 
fail to have a considerable and salutary efiect, 
when the salaries come to be re-adjusted, in terms 
of the statute, at the end of each period of twenty- 
five years. 

The Trustees have had it in their power in 
another way to obtain the co-operation of Heri- 
tors in augmenting the salaries of two Schools. 
The incumbents at Belhelvie and Kinellar having 
become incapacitated, by infirm health, for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, it became neces- 
sary to appoint acting substitutes ; and the Trus- 
tees agreed to facilitate the arrangement by grant- 
ing an extra allowance from the Bequest, upon 
condition, that the Heritors, who did not pay the 
maximum salary in either case, should also con- 
tribute. The proposition was favourably received. 
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and annual grants were accordingly made by the 
Heritors in these cases. 

The increase of payments made by Heritors in 
each year, in name of salaries, beyond the increase 
formerly reported, (but subject to deduction, as 
already mentioned,) is as follows, viz. : — 





(1.) Augmentations to Schoolmasters of 










i 


Original Schools. 


















Fonner Salary. 


Present Salary. 


Increase 
















per 


Annam. 


1. 


Deskford, 


£30 





£32 


1 


7 


£2 


1 


7 


2. 


Dyce, 


26 





34 


4 


4 


8 


4 


4 


3. 


Edinkellie, 


27 16 





34 


4 


4 


6 


8 


4 


4. 


Ellon, 


28 





34 


4 


4 


6 


4 


4 


5. 


Fordyce, 


29 19 


1 


34 


4 


4 


4 


5 


3 


6. 


Forgue, 


28 





34 


4 


4 


6 


4 


4 


7. 


Glenmuick, 


30 2 


9 


34 


6 


9 


4 


4 





8. 


Keith-hall, 


30 





31 








1 








9. 


Lumphanan, 


27 





34 


4 


4 


7 


4 


4 


10. 


Marnoch, 


30 





34 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


11. 


Monquhitter, 


29 18 


10 


34 


4 


4 


4 


5 


6 


12. 


St. Fergus, 


30 


34 
Sum, 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




£5S 


10 


8 




(2.) Augmentations to Schoolmasters of 










additional Schools. 














13. 


Shaunas, Old Deer, 










10 








14. 


Clochcau, 


do. 


. 








10 








15. 


Rora, Longside, 


. 








7 


19 


4 


16. 


Advie, Cromdale, 


. 








2 


3 


5 


17. 


♦Kininmonth 


, Lonmay, 










9 


1 


6 


18. 


*St Comb's, 


do.. Heritors £6, It 


?. 4il 


., Sub- 








scriptions, 


£6, Os. 6d 


Carry 


forward, 




12 
£109 


1 


10 




16 


9 



♦ In each of these cases the augmentation is partly paid by 
parties not Heritors, 
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Brought forward, £ 109 16 9 

(3.) Salaries to Schoolmasters of newly 
erected Schools. 

19. Tillydeask, Ellon, . 21 2 I 

20. Hilltown, Banff, . . 29 18 10 

21. Coastside, Rathen, . . 25 13 6 

22. New Pitsligo, Tyrie, (formerly endowed by 

the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge,) . . . . 19 G 6 

(4.) Additions to facilitate engagement 
of Assistants. 

23 Belhelvie, . . 7 4 4 

24. Kinellar, . . . . 4 



Increase since 1835, £217 2 

Add increase then reported, . £99 8 10 
Less amount not realised, . 8 8 9 

91 1 



Total increase since introduction of Bequest, £308 2 1 

While the Heritors have thus in many cases 
voluntarily undertaken increased liabilities for sa- 
laries, it is not known that they have in other re- 
spects shown a disposition, as anticipated by Lord 
Brougham in his Observations quoted in last Re- 
port, to escape from their other legal obligations 
in support of the Parochial Schools, and to transfer 
the burden of these obligations to the Bequest. 
Whatever natural tendency there might be to such 
a result appears to be in a great measure obviated 
by the power, which the statute confers upon the 
Schoolmasters, to enforce the obligations referred 
to ; a power so generally known and understood. 
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that cases rarely occur in which any necessity 
arises for its exercise. At the same time, it is 
conceivable enough, that circumstances aflfecting 
the position of the parties may, in some instances, 
tend to induce some degree of laxity in the dis- 
charge of the liabilities referred to ; and the Trus- 
tees have not been inattentive to their duty in 
such instances. In last Report, it was men- 
tioned that the legal accommodations not having 
been furnished in one parish, the allowance had 
been withheld. In that case the accommodations 
have since been supplied — and in various other 
instances the same principle has been applied, the 
allowances having been suspended until the neces- 
sary erections or repairs had been made, and then 
paid, if no other obstacle to the payment had 
arisen in the meantime. In this manner the Be- 
quest, instead of operating as a relief to the Heri- 
tors from their legal obligations, has indirectly 
been the means of stimulating the Schoolmasters 
to require, and the Heritors to yield, a more exact 
performance of those obligations, than might 
otherwise have been asked or conceded. 

Another satisfactory answer to Lord Brougham's 
anticipations, is furnished by the Annual Returns 
taken by the Trustees, which show, that in the ten 
years, from 1833 to 1842 inclusive, there has 
been expended by the Heritors of the three Coun- 
ties in erecting or repairing accommodations for 
Schoolmasters, the sum of £9701, 6s. 6d., being 
at the rate of £970, 2s. 3d. a-year, which gives 
an average of about £9, 4s. 9d. per annum, for 
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each case in which the Heritors are bound to 
furnish accommodations. It is also ascertained 
(Appendix A,) that the burden of salaries and ac- 
commodations is now 2s. 3fd. per £100 of real 
rent more than it was in 1833, the average ex- 
pense to each of the 770 heritors in the three 
Counties being £7, 2s. lid. per annum, which is 
188. a year more to each than in 1833. The " res 
angusta domVl is becoming, in several respects, 
more and more strange to the experience of the 
Schoolmaster in these three Counties ; for while 
Mr. Dick has enlarged his income, the Heritors 
have enlarged his house. In 1833, there were 
upon an average three rooms in each Schoolmas- 
ter's dwelling-house. In 1843, it appears by the 
Abstract of Returns in the Appendix (A,) that 
the average number of apartments had risen to 
four. 



The altered aspect of the accommodations at 
most of the Side Schools is gratifying. In 1833, 

the school house at was found " very 

shabby, too small, no flooring and no ceiling, and 
the dwelling-house consists of a single small room 
and bed-closet — no kitchen." In 1841, it is re- 
ported, — " The change in the appearance of this 
School and Teacher, is one of the most pleasing 
fruits of the operations and influence of the Be- 
quest. Formerly, Mr. lived in a very small 

apartment at the end of the School, not having 
even a but and a ben'' " He has now a commo- 
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dious house." " And it is very pleasing to find 
a corresponding improvement in the style and 
efficiency of his teaching." 

Similar changes might be recorded of various 
other places ; and it is obvious to remark the be- 
neficial effects resulting from such educational 
provisions to the sequestered and humble districts 
in which additional Schools are generally erected. 

The Report, (1842,) of the School at bears 

that, " it is interesting to see so remote and poor 
a locality provided with such an instructor." 

To the like efifect is the Report of the Clerk's 

visit to the School of in 1836. " The 

improved appearance of the School-house and 

dwelling-house is very pleasing. Mr. has 

introduced improvements (in teaching) in conse- 
quence of perusing the Report, (of 1835,) and he 
is fully sensible of their beneficial effects. He 
expresses much gratitude to the Trustees for sug- 
gesting, and to the Heritors for granting, the im- 
provement in his accommodations, which, he says, 
will ensure to the people, who have been very 
kind to him, a better Teacher, when he is re- 
moved." Mr. , however, though not a 

classical scholar, is an efficient Teacher. 



Many handsome new School-houses have been 
erected ; and in most of them, though not in all, 
proper arrangements have been made in the dis- 
position of the forms, benches, &c., so as to leave 
vacant space for exercising the classes. 
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It may be proper to call the attention of the 
Schoolmasters generally to the importance of 
securing, and of regularly using, the means of 
adequate ventilation. 



There has thus been pointed out all that ap- 
pears material, touching the statutory qualifica- 
tions of the Parochial Schoolmaster, — as respects 
his election, and endowments of salary and ac- 
commodations, — as well as the mode in which 
both the latter have been aflfected by the proceed- 
ings of the Trustees. Other points of an external 
character, such as the payment of fees, attendance 
of scholars, &c., will receive attention in that por- 
tion of this Report which relates to the Principles 
by which the Distribution of the Bequest has been 
regulated. 
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CONDITIONS OF PARTICIPATION DEPENDENT ON THE 
LITERARY ATTAINMENTS OF THE CLAIMANTS. 

Duty of Trustees to have regard to the literary qualifications of Claim- 
ants, fipom terms of Bequest — Elevation of Literary Character not 
fully attainable through Electors, or Presbytery — Resolutions as 
to Age — Absence from Duty — and Examination of Claimants — 
History and Nature of Examination — ^its Results — Connection be- 
tween Scholarship and good Teaching — Extracts from Examiners* 
Reports. 

When a claimant has produced to the Trustees 
the certificate of the Presbytery of the bounds, in 
evidence of his election, of his having taken the 
oaths to Government, of his having been found, 
upon trial by the Presbytery, qualified, and of his 
having subscribed the Confession of Faith and 
Formula; and when the salary and accommo- 
dations enjoyed by him are such as to satisfy the 
requirements of the Bequest, the next point to 
which attention is directed is the personal quali- 
fications of the claimant. Not, let it be observed, 
in order to ascertain whether he is qualified for 
his oflSce. That point has already been deter- 
mined by the Presbytery, and it lies out of the pro- 
vince of the Trustees, who have no power what- 
ever, except with relation to the Bequest. Their 
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object, therefore, in looking to the qualifications of 
the claimant is to ascertain, how far he is calculated, 
by his natural gifts and by his attainments, to pro- 
mote' the express design of the Bequest, by con- 
tributing to elevate the literary character of the 
Schoolmasters and Schools in the three Counties. 
The last Report shows that this portion of the 
Trustees' proceedings, viz. inquiring into the quali- 
fications of new claimants, was a duty forced upon 
them by the nature of the trust they had to dis- 
charge, as well as by other circumstances con- 
nected ^with the appointment and admission of 
Teachers. By the terms of Mr. Dick's settlement, 
they are bound to administer the funds in such a 
manner^ as " to encourage active Schoolmasters, 
and gradually to elevate the literary character of 
the Schoolmasters and Schools in the three Coun- 
ties." Now, it was presently found that, the 
Trustees could not with certainty look for the ac- 
complishment of this object through the medium of 
the electors; representations made to them in some 
instances having apparently failed of any effect, 
since Teachers of immature age, incomplete edu- 
cation, and without experience, were appointed 
to supply the vacancies in the cases referred to. 
A statutory requirement of preparatory study, or 
professional training, might have afforded some 
check to elections which could not but be regarded 
as unfortunate ; no such legal requirement, how- 
ever, exists. Nor was an adequate remedy found 
in the Presbytery's power of trial. That power 
did not prevent admission in the cases refer- 
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red to, nor is it supposed that it could have 
done so. The Presbytery's trial is statutory, 
strictly defined, and limited to certain express 
objects, which do not embrace any branches but 
such as the Heritors may have prescribed, and do 
not include the essentially important inquiry of 
aptitude to teach. Besides that, admission by the 
Presbytery, which must take place where the pre- 
sentee possesses the minimum of needful acquire- 
ment, could afibrd no guidance to a trust which, 
in the distribution of its funds, makes the quantum 
of acquirement an express element of considera- 
tion. 

These circumstances and considerations led to 
the adoption, by the Trustees, of three separate 
Resolutions : — 

1. That no portion of the funds should be 
allowed to a Schoolmaster appointed after their 
entrance upon office, who had not attained the age 
of twenty-one. This resolution has been strictly 
and invariably adhered to in the case of claimants 
elected to the vacant office of Schoolmaster, and 
the eflect of it appears in the schemes of division, 
which exhibit the following numbers of Teachers 
excluded on this ground in the successive years, 
viz. : — 



1834, 


3 


1835, 


3 


183(5-37, 


2 


1838, 





1839, 


1 


1840, 


1 
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1841, 









1842, 


• 







1843, 


• 
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This regulation has probably had its share of 
influence, along with other obvious causes, in 
leading generally to the appointment of School- 
masters of maturer age than those formerly chosen. 
In 1833, the averagfe age of the whole School- 
masters in the three Counties was found to have 
been, at the date of their appointment, rather 
under 21 years. The Table of Results subjoined 
to this Report, (Appendix, A,) shows, that the 
average age at election of 62 Schoolmasters, ap- 
pointed since 1833, is 26 years 9 months. 

The question having occurred, whether the 
regulation as to age ought to be extended to the 
case of Assistant Teachers undertaking the entire 
charge of the Schools of aged or disabled incum- 
bents, it was found that, in consequence of the 
limited emoluments and temporary duration of 
an Assistant's appointment, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding persons adequately 
qualified to enter into such an engagement at any 
period of life ; and the Trustees, upon that ground, 
as well as because from the nature of the en- 
gagement Assistants may at any time be removed, 
" Resolved, That, although in the case of Paro- 
chial Schoolmasters, it is their duty to adhere 
strictly to the regulation, it is inexpedient to ex- 
tend the application of it to the case of Assistant 
Teachers." 
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ABSENCE FROM DUTY. 



2. That the allowance to any Schoolmaster 
who shall absent himself from duty for attendance 
at College, or any other cause not involving phy- 
sical disability, should suffer abatement propor- 
tionate to the duration of his absence. 

In adopting this rule, the Trustees made it con- 
ditional and subject to modification in cases where 
that might appear to be catfed for. It has, how- 
ever, been applied invariably, — the only modifi- 
cation having been in a case where attendance at 
a 15'ormal School during vacation was allowed to 
stand in lieu pro tanto of time spent at College, 
and in absence from professional duty. The effect 
of this regulation is also shown by the Schemes of 
Division, which exhibit successively the following 
abatements in respect of absence at College, viz. : — 



1834, 


2 


1835, 


4 


183G-37, . 


2 


1838, 


1 


1839, 


4 


1840, 


2 


1841, 


2 


1842, 


3 


1843, 
.1 


1 



It thus appears, that while the regulation in 
question must necessarily operate as a discourage- 
ment to absence from duty, it is not so stringent 
as to quench the spirit of literary or professional 
aspiration, where that spirit is strongly felt ; and 
the Trustees have always been alive to the import- 
ance of avoiding any interference which might 
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discourage pursuits calculated to advance the 
Schoolmaster's social respectability and intellec- 
tual progress, provided such pursuits do not 
threaten material or permanent injury to their 
Schools. That neither this nor any other regula- 
tion made by the Trustees has had the effect, as 
was apprehended by some, of discouraging a com- 
bination of the office of Schoolmaster with prepa- 
ration for the Ministry, appears to be sufficiently 
established by the fact, that of 65 Schoolmasters, 
appointed since the Trustees entered upon office, 
no fewer than 57 have been either Licentiates of 
the Church or Students of Divinity. 

3. The third resolution was to appoint Exami- 
ners, before whom Schoolmasters elected subse- 
quently to the Trustees entering upon the admi- 
nistration of the Funds, should undergo examina- 
tion as to their qualifications, before being placed 
on the list of persons entitled to the benefit of the 
Bequest. 

The last resolution was viewed with consider- 
able apprehension by some of the Clergymen in 
the three Counties, although others gave it their 
approval. It is unnecessary, however, to revert 
to the discussions which arose. The introduction 
of an additional tribunal for judging of School- 
masters' qualifications, although for a purpose dis- 
tinct from (but not repugnant to) that of the 
statutory examination, could not, the Trustees are 
aware, be well accomplished without exciting some 
degree of anxiety in the minds of those, whose 
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peculiar duty it is to guard the precincts of the 
Parochial School from adverse influences. Such 
apprehensions would certainly have been justi- 
fied, had the Trustees, in the measure referred 
to, had an eye to any thing else than the sim- 
ple discharge of their duty in administering the 
Bequest. But it is hoped, that suflBcient expe- 
rience has now been had of their proceedings, to 
satisfy every one connected with the Parochial 
Schools, that they have no desire to overstep their 
own path of duty, or to aim in their proceedings at 
any object but such a salutary and elevating in- 
fluence upon the Parochial Schools in the three 
Counties, as must necessarily harmonise with, and 
be subservient to, the wishes and ends of those to 
whom the superintendence of these Schools has 
been entrusted by the Legislature. And the 
Trustees are glad to believe, that the Examination 
of Teachers has been conducted in such a manner 
as to attain its object, without leading to any such 
interference or collision with established authori- 
ties, or such unreasonable hardship to individuals, 
as it may at first have appeared likely to produce. 
So much being premised, the Reporter will 
proceed to give, as concisely as possible, such 
an account of the Examination as will convey a 
correct idea of its nature, the mode of conducting 
it, and the results to which it has led. 

EXAMINATION. 

When a new Schoolmaster is elected, he is 
requested to answer certain queries, his replies 
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to which furnish a general outline of his edu- 
cation and attainments, with his professional his- 
tory and mode of teaching. The information 
derived from these Returns, combined with their 
general knowledge of the state of education in 
the Schools and Universities of Scotland, enabled 
Mr. Pyper of the High School of Edinburgh, and 
the late Mr. Mitchell of the Edinburgh Academy, 
who had been selected as Examiners, to frame sets 
of Questions upon the requisite subjects, which 
were used at the first Examination in 1835. These 
questions were prepared upon the principle of 
selecting such as were fairly within the reach of 
persons who had received a liberal education ; and 
although the Examiners, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the first examination, felt themselves 
called on to deal with the candidates of that year 
with some degree of lenity, this first set of ques- 
tions has served on the whole as a sort of model 
for subsequent years, with such variations and ad- 
ditions in matter as appeared from time to time to 
be expedient, and in some branches with probably 
a slight progressive advance in the rate of require- 
ment. 

The questions which have formed the Exami- 
nations for nine years, will be printed and distri- 
buted along with this Report. They will be use- 
ful to students who may have the oflSce of School- 
master in view, and many of the Schoolmasters in 
the three Counties, as well as of the Clergy, have 
expressed a desire to possess them. They em- 
brace the following branches, viz. the English Ian- 
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guage and Literature, Geography, History, Chro- 
nology, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensu- 
ration, Trigonometry, Latin and Greek. 

The Examination occupies two days, from nine 
A.M. to four P.M., and is conducted in writing, with 
the exception of a trial in practical teaching. No 
assistance from books is allowed. The Trustees 
have been very fortunate in obtaining the services 
of eminently qualified Examiners, Archdeacon 
Williams having undertaken the task, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Pyper, upon Mr. Mitchell's lamented 
death in 1836. In 1838, Mr. MacDougall of the 
Edinburgh Academy succeeded Mr. Williams, and 
since 1840 Professor Kelland has taken charge of 
the mathematical department. 

Various opinions have been expressed at diflFer- 
ent times with respect to the extent of the Exa- 
mination ; and on one particular occasion a feeling 
was indicated by several of the Trustees, that there 
appeared to be a tendency in the questions to aim 
at too high a scale of literary and scientific attain- 
ments for the office of Parochial Schoolmaster ; on 
the other hand, it was observed, at the same time, 
that several of the Schoolmasters examined had 
made a satisfactory appearance in answering the 
questions proposed, and that it was necessary to 
have questions of such a range as would afford a 
scale of merit in the answers. The proportion of 
the Teachers whose appearance has been such as 
to lead to their immediate admission to full parti- 
cipation, — that proportion being 29 out of 56 exa- 
mined, — certainly affords a strong presumption, 
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that the Examination has not been unreasonably 
large in its requirements. An Examination cannot 
continue to be eflFective and beneficial, which ar- 
ranges or lowers its standard, in order to accom- 
modate itself to the capabilities of the examined. 
There is, no doubt, a limit in the opposite direction 
also, and exertion will fail, where the scale is beyond 
the reasonable hope of attainment ; the true line 
appears, therefore, to be that which the Examiners 
have observed, not so easily gained as to excite 
disdain and minister to inaction, nor yet so high 
as to be beyond the reach of ordinary diligence 
and perseverance. This view respects only the 
Teacher himself, If, again, his duties to his 
pupils, and his influence in these be looked to, 
most of the subjects for examination are such as 
he must daily communicate to others. But it is 
a narrow estimate to measure a Schoolmaster's 
scholarship by the probable exigencies of his 
school. Is it nothing that his mind is encouraged 
and directed in the pursuit of higher acquire- 
ments, and that its tendency to an intellectual tone 
is strengthened ? If he is to have no such inter- 
nal resources, and no disposition to cultivate liter- 
ature or science, with what preservative is he to 
be armed which shall keep him from sinking in 
intellect to the level of his pupils, and of his daily 
occupations? Nor is the benefit of a habitual 
cultivation of the higher mind limited to himself. 
It cannot fail to exert a refining and elevating in- 
fluence upon his pupils also, even in the familiar 
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matters which form the subject of their inter- 
course. 

In instituting this Examination, a desire was 
felt that it should, if possible, embrace the essen- 
tial element of aptitude to teachj of which it has 
been thought incompetent for the Presbytery to 
take cognisance. Accordingly, at the first Exa- 
mination, the candidates were requested to select 
from an English passage such questions as they 
would themselves propose to a class of pupils. Even 
by this imperfect method it was found not difficult 
to detect that peculiar talent for separating the 
leading thoughts and choosing appropriate topics, 
which is the best suited for instructing the young. 
In 1836, however, a more efficient means was re- 
sorted to, by procuring the attendance of a class 
of pupils from a Public Seminary, and allowing 
the Candidates to examine these upon a prescribed 
passage. Even this, of course, cannot give a per- 
fect idea of a Teacher's powers, the specimen 
being limited, and the circumstances not favour- 
able to a ready command of his methods and 
resources. Still, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, excellence discovers itself; and although 
the trial were less fitted than it is to test the 
skill of the Candidate, it is valuable as a distinct 
practical recognition of the ability to teach as an 
essential requisite, and therefore an object of de- 
sire and study to the Teacher. 

That the Schoolmasters themselves are not in- 
different to Mr. Dick's desire to elevate the lite- 
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rary character of their order, has been shown, by 
the manner in which some of them have received 
and seconded the Trustees' endeavours to give 
effect to their benefactor's design. No Examina- 
tion has taken place, which has not elicited evi- 
dence of anxiety and strenuous exertion to ex- 
cel. 

Others, again, have no doubt less correctly 
appreciated the call made upon their talents and 
labour ; and in one year, there was observed a ^ 
deficiency, which the history of the claimants' 
education forbade the Trustees to attribute to any 
cause, save a want of preparation. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was considered, whether any course 
were open to the Trustees calculated to give 
greater efficiency to the Examination, and render 
it more conducive to its object ; and, with that 
view, two expedients were adopted. 

1. The chief distinction previously made among 
the examined, had been the diminution of the al- 
lowances, to the deficient, while those to Candi- 
dates exhibiting high attainments were augment-- 
ed, but in a slight degree only. It was therefore 
resolved, that, as a probable means of giving a 
stimulus to Teachers about to undergo Exami- 
nation, the Trustees should confer a more promi- 
nent distinction upon the eminently meritorious, by 
granting a special allowance expressly as a reward 
for literary excellence. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, special extra allowances have been made 
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to the following Teachers, as acknowledgments 
by the Trustees of distinguished appearances on 
their part, viz. : — 

1. 1837- Alexander Bisset, Schoolmajster at Tilly- 

deask, in the parish of Ellon, now 

Chaplain of Aberdeen Gaol, . L.21 

2. 1838. Charles Forbes, Schoolmaster, Aberdour, 10 10 

3. 1839. J. F. M. Cock, Schoolmaster, Fintray, 

now assistant and sucC'essor to his 

father^ the Minister of Rathen^ . 21 

4. 1840. W. P. Smithy Schoolmaster^ Kincardine- 

o'-Neil, now Teacher in the Western 

Academy, Aberdeen, . . . 26 5 
6. 1840. William Thomson, Schoolmaster^ Dyce, 

now Minister of Belhelvie, . . 26 5 
6. 1841. J. G. Riach, Schoolmaster, Monymusk, 

now Minister of Culter, . . 210 

There is no reason to doubt that the effect of 
this portion of the proceedings has been beneficial. 
None have borne stronger testimony to the ad- 
vantages resulting from this and the whole scheme 
of the Examination than the successful competi- 
tors, who appreciate the advantage of a strong 
motive for perseverance in study, under circum- 
stances not otherwise well calculated to keep the 
mental energies in a condition of activity. Nor is 
there occasion to suppose that the distinctions thus 
conferred have tended to excite or foster any spi- 
rit of self-complacency in those who have obtained 
them. Their education, the realities of life with 
which their present occupation brings them ac- 
quainted, and their preparations for the sacred 
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functions to which, in general, they ultimately 
aspire — all teach them that no attainment can 
be a just cause for such a feeling ; and each step 
of advancing acquirement but shows the student 
more clearly how limited are his own acquirements 
— how limited indeed the furthest boundary of 
knowledge attainable by the imperfect faculties 
of man. There is, therefore, it is confidently 
hoped, little cause to apprehend in this instance 
the danger of which Sir J. F. W. Herschell has 
given this impressive warning.* " There is no 
distinction which can possibly be awarded to a 
youth at college, which ought not to have the 
immediate efi^ct of humbling him in his own sight, 
and of inducing him to retire in silence and medi- 
tation on the share which his own good fortune, 
or the ill luck or diffidence of his competitors may 
have had in his success, — on the number of ques- 
tions which might have been proposed to him, and 
which he could not have answered— and on the 
immeasurable interval which still separates him 
from excellence — as well as in forming inward 
resolves to let his future exertions be greater than 
his past. Such a frame of mind is incompatible 
with any kind of public declamation," — and 
equally incompatible, it is obvious, with any ten- 
dency to vain inflation or ostentation. 



* In a MS. Letter to Dr. Adamson, regarding a proposed 
Scheme of Instruction in the South African College. 
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It might in some quarters be apprehended 
that such distinctions, and the general direction 
imparted to a Schoolmaster's mind by the Exami- 
nation, would tend to alienate him in habit and 
feeling from the cheerful performance of the labo- 
rious and humble duties of the School, And if 
the Schools were under the control of the Bequest 
alone, or if scholarship were its sole demand, this 
hazard might be dreaded. But it is the duty 
and practice of the Presbyteries and Clergymen 
to see that the School is properly taught. Nor 
have the Trustees omitted, when conferring the 
distinctions above mentioned, to impress upon the 
receivers of them the duty of rendering their at- 
tainments subservient to the benefit of their pupils ; 
and the portion of this Report, which treats of 
the business of the School in its several depart- 
ments — including even the humblest, will show 
that the Bequest demands not only scholarship, 
but also, and with peculiar solicitude, the careful 
and skilful performance of the Schoolmaster's 
most simple and elementary duties. And if the 
Schools in the three Counties are not prevented 
by untoward influences — operating especially in 
the supplying of vacancies — from reaping the 
full benefit of the Bequest, that benefit will consist 
in their possessing a class of Schoolmasters who 
combine, with a higher measure of literary and 
scientific attainments, greater skill also, and 
fidelity in teaching all the branches, not except- 
ing the most humble and uninviting which their 
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office requires. Upon the question above referred 
to, as upon others, experience is the best criterion ; 
and it will presently be seen that among the Can- 
didates most distinguished for learning a much 
larger proportion of excellent Teachers has been 
obtained, than among those possessing only an 
average or a deficient amount of acquirement. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may 
be remarked generally, that it cannot be a slight 
advantage to Schoolmasters connected with the 
Bequest, to have their attention anxiously turned 
to the revisal and enlargement of their acquisi- 
tions, at a period which men usually look upon 
as forming the goal of their labours, in so far as 
private study is concerned, — and to have studious 
habits, thus, it may be, prolonged, if not confirmed 
and made permanent. 

2. The other expedient adopted by the Trus- 
tees in 1837, was to transmit copies of the Ex- 
amination Papers to several of the Professors 
in King's and Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen, with 
the view of having the attention of students di- 
rected to the expectations formed of their acquire- 
ments, should they become Schoolmasters. This 
transmission has been continued, and not, it is 
believed, without beneficial efiTect. 

Copies of each year's Questions are also sent 
to such Schoolmasters as are expected to undergo 
examination in the succeeding year. 

A new and interesting feature appeared in the 
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Examination of 1838. The Trustees had never 
entertained the idea of so administering the Be- 
quest, or so deciding upon the merits of School- 
masters, as to exclude any claimant at once and 
permanently, upon the ground of deficiency in any 
or even in all of the branches embraced by the 
Examination. On the contrary, it was stated in 
the outset, that as the Presbyterial certificate of a 
Schoolmaster's qualifications ^' is founded upon a 
general estimate of his attainments, though he may 
possess a smaller degree of proficiency in some 
branches than in others, the Trustees will neces- 
sarily be guided to a certain extent by the same 
considerations ; but they hope to have it in their 
power, where a marked deficiency in any branch 
is exhibited, so to deal with the Candidate as 
not to fix upon him any indelible stain, but to 
animate him by an honourable ambition to higher 
attainments in the departments which he may 
previously have cultivated with less success, and 
to leave it open to him to advance to a higher 
grade, by approving himself, in the departments 
referred to, at a subsequent examination." In 
pursuance of this design, the Teachers, who 
were not entirely successful, were invited to 
attend subsequent Examinations, and so, by im- 
proved answers, to justify the removal of the 
limitation in their all6wances, occasioned by their 
first appearance. Accordingly, one Teacher re- 
appeared for examination in 1838, and the Trus- 
tees hailed the occurrence with pleasure, as the 
omen of a very great increase of efficiency and 
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usefulness in this department of the operations of 
the Bequest, and as indicating the development of 
a spirit hitherto latent, but altogether admirable. 
The chief merit in this matter is certainly due 
to those who first had the manliness and good 
sense to take the step. The difficulty was to break 
the ice — -and, accordingly, the number of re-ap- 
pearances has been gradually increasing, as is 
shown by the Table appended to this Section. It 
is allowed to each candidate to undertake any one 
or more of the branches, on which he was for- 
merly deficient, and some have attended a third, 
some even a fourth examination. The result is, 
that eight have obtained full admission upon a 
second appearance, five upon a third, and one 
upon a fourth, while others have obtained partial 
admission, and are in the course of receiving a 
gradual increase as the result of improved appear- 
ances. 

An impression has unhappily obtained a footing 
in some quarters, that the regulation which im- 
poses the necessity of re-appearance for Exami- 
nation, is calculated to have an injurious efiect 
upon the professional character and success of the 
Schoolmaster who falls under its operation. There 
is no doubt, that it must be more agreeable for 
the claimant himself, as well as for all others con- 
cerned, that preparation should have been so 
thoroughly made as to ensure entire success — for 
upon that circumstance it is that entire success 
mainly depends. But the Trustees have not been 
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able to adopt the view, that a return for Exami- 
nation is calculated to fix a stigma upon the 
party who makes that exertion. If there be any 
stigma, it truly rests, they conceive, on those 
who, having been found deficient, are contented to 
leave that judgment unefiuced. In the public eye, 
it is possible that they may continue to enjoy the 
credit of presumed attainments ; but surely one 
who truly respects himself will prefer to have that 
reputation founded upon the firm basis of actual 
accomplishment. There is no part of the proceed- 
ings regarded by the Trustees with more unmixed 
satisfaction than this, and they consider those who 
have successfully overcome the disadvantage of an 
unfavourable judgment to be more fortunate than 
even their brethren who have passed at once, in 
this respect — that the latter have not had the op- 
portunity of which the others have availed them- 
selves, to exhibit qualities of mind more valuable 
than scholarship, in their power of self-denial and 
virtuous exertion. 

During the earlier years of the Examination, 
the Trustees were not insensible to the propriety 
of moderate expectation, and the reasonableness 
of some degree of indulgence, in respect of the no- 
velty of the ordeal, and the difficulties which indi- 
viduals, only recently taught to expect a trial of the 
kind, might experience in adapting their studies to 
its requirements. The judgments of the Exami- 
ners and of the Trustees, were influenced (as they 
still are to a large extent,) by a disposition to lean 
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to the side of favour, and modified allowances were 
continued from year to year, without imperatively 
requiring re-appearance, which was only recom- 
mended. In a subsequent j^ear, however, although 
two Candidates acquitted themselves with singular 
credit and success, others fell so far short of what 
might reasonably have been expected, that the 
Trustees felt it to be their duty, both to require 
re-examination, as the condition of participa- 
tion in cases of deficiency, and to make it dis- 
tinctly understood that they expected each Claim- 
ant to exhibit at least a moderate degree of profi- 
ciency in the diflferent branches. For this pur- 
pose, a Minute of the following import was adopt- 
ed, and has since been circulated among all newly 
appointed Teachers. 

" The Trustees of Mr. Dick's Bequest beg to invite the serious 
attention of every newly elected Teacher to the objects of the 
Bequest, the Testator s express directions being, that the Fund 
shall be distributed in such manner as to the Trustees ' shall 
$eem most likely to encourage active Schoolmasters^ and ^radu- 
ally to elevate the literary character of the Parochial School- 
masters and Schools ' in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Moray. In order to accomplish these important objects, the 
Trustees have adopted such regulations as appeared best calcu- 
lated to effectuate them ; and with a view, in particular, to the 
elevation of the literary character of the Schoolmasters, they 
instituted an Examination of newly elected Teachers, upon such 
branches of literature and science, as it is reasonable and proper 
to expect should be known by Schoolmasters claiming the advan- 
tage of this Bequest, in addition to their ordinary emoluments. 

" But it is manifest, that whatever rules the Trustees may 
prescribe, the success of these in conducing to the ends above 
specified, must mainly depend upon the Schoolmasters themselves, 
and upon their earnest and faithful exertions to attain the Viie- 
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rary elevation aimed at by tbe Testator, and without the posses- 
sion of which every conscientious Teacher must feel, that no 
portion of the Fund can properly belong to him. 

'' It has been a source of great satisfaction to tbe Trustees to 
witness the admirable manner in which Mr. Dick's design has 
been seconded by various Teachers, who have given evidence at 
their examination how entirely they have imbibed the spirit, and 
with what success pursued the attainments which the Bequest 
requires. One of their most pleasing duties has consisted in 
conferring both special and pennan^t distinctions on such 
accomplished candidates. 

^^ The appearance of the Teachers above referred to, has satis- 
fied the Trustees both of the practicability of Mr. Dick's design, 
and that the examination instituted is, in respect of its subjects 
and extent, within the capacity of all Teachers eligible to the 
Parochial Schools of the three Counties. 

^^ On the other hand. It cannot but be a source of pain to the 
Trustees, to be compelled at any time to take a difierent view of 
any Schoolmaster's appearance, and to impose the distinction 
not of an increased, but of a diminished or withheld allowance. 
The Testator s directions, however, leave them no other course ; 
and whatever feelings of indulgence and consideration may have 
prevailed at the outset, while the Examination was new, and 
comparatively untried, the Trustees regard it as their plain duty 
to require^ now that the Examination has been established for 
six years, and its nature and details are generally known and 
understood, thai evert/ Teacher examined shall exhibit at lenst a 
fair average degree of attainment^ as the condition of his partici- 
pating in the fund to any extent. The Trustees think it right 
to call the attention of all newly appointed Schoolmasters to this 
announcement ; and they are well aware, that it will afford sa^ 
tisfaction and encouragement to the deserving, — a class, which 
it is hoped, may in future, with scarcely an exception, embrace 
every Teacher appointed within the district. They are earnestly 
entreated to bear in mind Mr. Dick's purpose, and the necessity 
of intelligent and honest exertion on their part to secure its suc- 
cess ; and they need hardly be reminded, that the consciousness 
of such exertion will add a double value to any allowance which 
they may receive." 
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A strong disposition was shown (as was natur- 
ally to be expected) on the part of newly-elected 
Teachers, to postpone their appearance from year 
to year ; and the inclination was, perhaps, the 
more readily indulged, as such postponement did 
not at first occasion any forfeiture, but only a 
delay in the payment, of their allowances. This 
tendency it was found necessary to check, and the 
object was effectually accomplished by the follow- 
ing Resolution, adopted 25th August 1840, which 
it will be observed, provides ample opportunity 
for the parties to make full preparation. 

^ That in fatore it shall he incumhent on Schoolmasters claiming 
the benefit of the Dick Bequest, to be examined by the Trnstees* 
Examiners, at either the first or second Examination immediately 
following their election ; and that any Schoolma;3ter failing to 
attend and undergo examination within the time required by this 
Resolution, shall be held to have relinquished all claim to any 
allowance, in respect of the period of his incumbency which shall 
elapse prior to the date of his being actually examined. It will 
be obeerred, that by this Resolution, every claimant may employ, 
at least, twelve months after his election in preparation, without 
forfeiting the benefit of the Bequest for any period." 

Although the ordinary practice is, that the 
Presbyterial certificate be produced before the 
Candidate attends the Trustees' Examination, no 
objection has been made to his attending the 
latter examination, previously to his appearing 
before the Presbytery, upon the understanding, 
that he is to receive no allowance from the 
Bequest, until the Presbyterial certificate is pro- 
duced. In one instance, an Assistant has been 
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allowed, at his own request, to undergo Examina- 
tion, upon the understanding, that, in the event of 
his being afterwards appointed Schoolmaster of 
any Parochial School in the three Counties, his 
appearance should be reckoned a compliance with 
this portion of the Regulations : but as he did not 
at the time hold the status of a Parochial School- 
master, he could not (however distinguished his 
appearance) obtain any pecuniary distinction at 
the Examination. 

In the case of a recent vacancy, the Trustees 
were requested by the Electors to undertake the 
Examination of Candidates for the office. They 
did not feel themselves entirely at liberty to com- 
ply with this request, being impressed with the 
necessity of avoiding any position in relation 
to the Schoolmasters, which might, however in- 
directly, interfere with the exercise of their dis- 
cretionary power in awarding, diminishing, or 
withholding allowances. At the same time, how- 
ever, they signified, that no objection would be 
made to the attendance of a Candidate at the 
annual Examination, leaving it to the Electors to 
give what weight they should think proper to the 
Examiners' opinion of such Candidate's qualifi- 
cations. 

The Trustees have, since the Examination was 
instituted, held it as a fixed rule, that no newly 
elected Schoolmastershall participate until he is ex- 
amined. One Schoolmaster, from having distinctly 
refused to attend, received no allowance; but short- 
ly before his death he intimated a change of reso- 
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lution, and the Trustees, in consequence, paid to 
his father a trifling sum, which had been origi- 
nally reserved to meet the son's eventual claims. 
In another case, while there has been no express 
refusal, the Schoolmaster has not attended the 
Examination during the seven years which have 
elapsed since his appointment ; he has consequently 
had no allowance. A Teacher having resigned his 
School after nine months incumbency, during which 
he had no opportunity to undergo Examination, 
was, notwithstanding, required to attend as the con- 
dition of f>articipat]on ; and he did so, gaining 
the highest honours. More recently, the rule has 
been applied without relaxation, even in the case 
of Schoolmasters promoted to Cures in the Church. 
There has been only one case in which a partial 
allowance was made although the incumbent had 
not been examined, in consequence of his labour- 
ing under bad health — a fact which was verified 
by eminent physicians employed by the Trustees. 
Here the allowance was restricted to a proportion 
of the ordinary dividend ; and that was granted 
only in order to facilitate the employment of an 
Assistant. 

It has also been determined recently, by a Re- 
solution adopted in consequence of an inquiry 
upon the point, that in the event of any School- 
master within the three Counties being promoted 
to another Parochial School, he shall be required 
to attend the Examination, unless he shall have 
already done so with approval. 

Allow^ance is made for the Schoolmaster's ex- 
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penses in coming to the Examination. This was 
originally limited to the first appearance ; but has 
now been extended to the second. 

A rule which the Trustees invariably act upon 
is, to communicate to the Clergyman of the parish 
a copy of their judgment upon the Schoolmaster's 
appearance at the Examination. In some in- 
stances, urgent remonstrances have been made 
against this proceeding. But the Trustees have 
declined to relinquish it. They consider it a thing 
due to the person, whose office and position give 
him the oversight of the education of his parish 
and the legal superintendence of the Parochial 
School ; and they feel confident that the communi- 
cation cannot be other than beneficial to the 
Schoolmaster, in procuring for him counsel and 
assistance from the quarter best able to furnish 
them. Such communications, however, are made 
in a confidential manner, where there appears to 
be any occasion for it. 

In concluding this part of the Report, it only 
remains to advert to the cheerful and willing spirit 
with which the Schoolmasters (with very rare ex- 
ceptions) have accommodated themselves to this 
portion of the regulations. They have thus shown 
themselves not unworthy of the benevolence which 
has enriched them, and they cannot but enjoy, in 
the sense of exertions made, and difficulties over- 
come, a reward of a purer sort than increase of 
emolument can impart. 
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TABLE, 

SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

(1.) At first Examination of Candidates, — 





Nvmber 


Admitted. 






Y««r. 








Deficient. 


Judgment on deficient 


first time. 


"^r 


Arerage. 


1835 


11 • 


4 


5 


2 


Restricted allowance. 


1836 


5 


1 


1 


3 


Do. 


1837 


8 


1 





7 


Do. 


1838 


2 


1 





1 


Do. 


1839 


3 


3 










1840 


5 


2 





3 


Do. 


1841 


7 


1 


1 


5 


UDo. 

( 1 No allowance. 


1842 


11 


2 


♦4 


5 


r 3 Restricted. 
( 2 No allowance. 


1843 


4 


1 


2 


1 


Restricted allowance 


56 


16 


13 


27 



(2.) At Re-examination, — 



Ye^r. 


No. 


Result. 


1838 
1839 

1841 
1842 

1843 


1 

2 

C 
13 


Restriction diminished. 

( 1 Admitted without Restriction on 3d ap- 

( pearance. 

I 1 Restriction removed on 2d appearance. 
( 2 Do. diminished on do. 

/ 1 Restriction removed on 2d do. 

II Do. do. on 3d do. 
J 3 Do. diminished on 2d do. 
( 1 Do. do. on 3d do. 

r 6 Admitted without qualification on 2d do. 

1 Partially admitted on do. 

-j 2 No change on do. 

3 Admitted fully on 3d do. 

l^ 1 Restriction removed on 4th do. 



* Two of these four admitted under engagement to reappear on 
the single branch of Greek. 
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It may be interesting to notice the relative 
positions which the members of these several 
classes of scholarship occupy in a classification of 
their merits as skilful, efficient, and laborious 
Teachers. The following view may be relied 
upon, as giving a close approximation to the truth 
in this respect : — 

1. Of the 16 forming the highest Class in Scholarship, there 

were found Teachers of the Ist Order of excellence, C 

Not seen teaching, but who, it is believed, would have 

ranked in the 1st Order, ... 2 

Of the 2d Order, whose Schools are taught with intelli- 

gence and efficiency, .... 4 

Of the dd Order^ teaching well in some respects, but 

deficient in others, .... 3 

Of the 6th Order, inefficient, ... 1 



16 



2. Of the 1 3 admitted at their first Examination as possess- 

ing average Scholarship, there are Teachers of the 1st 
Order, ...... 2 

Of the 2d Order, . . 4 

Of the 3d Order, ..... 7 

13 

3. Of the 27 who were found deficient at their first Exam- 

ination, there were Teachers of the 1st Order, . 6 

Of the 2d Order, ..... 6 

Of the 3d Order, . . . .12 

Of the 4th, practising right methods, but deficient in 

energy, ..... 2 

Of the 5th, at one time improved but now relapsed, 2 

27 
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A general outline has thus been presented of 
the principles upon which the Examination is con- 
ducted. The Reports of the Examiners, how- 
ever, contain much that is valuable ; and as 
they afford more minute information than the 
preceding narrative on many points, such portions 
of them are here given as do not refer to the per- 
formances of individuals. These Eeports, it will 
be remembered, were exclusively intended for the 
eye of Trustees alone, — and a regard for the feel- 
ings of the Examined, will not only render it neces- 
sary to omit those paragraphs which, by dealing 
closely and minutely with individual cases, would 
best serve, perhaps, to exhibit their precision and 
accuracy ; but must also render it expedient to 
withhold, in general, the precise dates, and to 
present them in a different order from that of 
actual time and natural sequence ; in which, how- 
ever, a considerable portion of their value con- 
sists. It is impossible to overlook the combina- 
tion which these documents exhibit of a proper 
sense of what the Examination requires, with a 
feeling of kindness towards the Examined, and 
of consideration for the difficulties with which 
they may have had to struggle. 



excerpts from the examiners reports. 

1835. 
" As this is the first occasion, on which the 
Examiners have been called upon to discharge 
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the duties intrusted to them, it may not be impro- 
per to state briefly the manner in which the Ex- 
aminations were conducted, and the principles by 
which they have been guided in arriving at the 
general result. 

" After mature consideration they deemed it 
advisable, to conduct the Examination, as far as 
practicable, by writing. In conformity with this 
resolution, papers were prepared on the following 
branches of study, — English, Geography, History, 
Chronology, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Latin, and Greek. 
These papers were printed for the sake of greater 
distinctness and 'despatch. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in determining the extent of 
knowledge, which might be reasonably looked for 
on the various subjects. Such questions, how- 
ever, were selected as appeared to the Examiners 
fairly within the reach of persons who had re- 
ceived a liberal education ; but as those who were 
to come before them were placed in somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, as being the first sub- 
jected to this literary test, they considered them- 
selves called on to deal with them with some de- 
gree of lenity. The difficulties which the Ex- 
aminers have felt on this occasion will not again 
occur to the same extent, as their present experi- 
ence will serve, in some degree, as a guide for the 
future. 

The Examination commenced on Monday the 
21st of September, and lasted two days, — ^havipg 
occupied altogether 15 hours. 
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Each was furnished with pen, ink, and paper ; 
but no assistance whatever was allowed from books 
in any of the exercises. Before proceeding with 
the printed papers, they were called upon to give 
specimens of English Keading, both in Prose and 
Verse, and of their mode of interrogating their 
pupils, on the derivation of words, the grammati- 
cal structure of sentences, and the general import 
of the passages read. 

After carefully going over the whole of the 
written answers, the Examiners have drawn up a 
Table exhibiting the result, stated in general terms, 
under the various heads of Examination. They 
selected the term fair to indicate a respectable 
mediocrity, with two steps of an ascending, and 
two of a descending, scale, the former being good^ 
very good ; the latter, defective^ very defective. 
This Table can only be regarded as expressing, iii 
a general way, the relative merits of the parties, 
with reference to the Examination to which they 
were subjected ; and in some cases there was con- 
siderable difficulty, as might have been expected, 
in selecting the distinctive terms. Where blanks 
occur in the Table, it is to be inferred that certain 
branches were declined by some of the persons 
under Examination. French was, in some degree, 

voluntary, and only gave specimens of their 

knowledge of that language. 

The Examiners have to remark, that they had 
reason, upon the whole, to be satisfied with the 
s^pearance made by the young men in most of 
the departments. The greatest deficiency occur- 
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red in Geography, History, Chronology, and 

Greek; and it will be observed that only 

professed Geometry." 

18—. 

" The Examiners regret, that it is not in their 
power to report so favourably as they could have 
wished, on the majority of those who have come 
before them at this time. With every disposition 
to leniency, the accompanying Table exhibits by 
no means a satisfactory result, many falling below 
the medium point of fair^ which was fixed at a 
very moderate standard of Scholarship. It will 
be observed, however, that there is one name 
honourably distinguished. 

" It may, perhaps, be proper to remark with 
reference to Latin, that, while the translation is 
sometimes very respectable, we have found, in all 
the Examinations, a great deficiency in gram- 
matical and philological knowledge. In Greek, 
as might have been expected, the discrepancy 
alluded to is still more marked. 

" It will be observed, that the deficiency in 
Greek is extreme. 

" The Examiners are happy to report, that the 
Examination in English — a matter of the utmost 
importance — w^as, upon the whole, satisfactory. 

" The same plan was followed as last year, in 
order to ascertain the skill of the Examined in 
practical teaching. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Young, a very intelligent class of nine boys 
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and nine girls was obtained for this purpose. 
The result appears in the table. It is but justice, 
however, to state, that while there was a great 
want of tact and method, not a few of them dis- 
played an order and energy, which, if judiciously 
directed, will, no doubt, lead to greater practical 
skill in the art of developing the mental powers, 
and communicating knowledge. 

" In History and Geography, two most import- 
ant branches of knowledge, to which, it is to be 
feared, sufficient attention has not hitherto been 
paid in our Parochial Schools, the knowledge 
displayed was extremely limited and defective, 
with a few exceptions. 

" No branch of education is of more importance 
in a Parish School than Arithmetic. It is there- 
fore deeply to be regretted, that so great a defi- 
ciency should appear under that head. 

" In Geometry and Trigonometry there was 
either no profession at all, or the result was, with 
one or two exceptions, most unsatisfactory. Al- 
gebra presents a more favourable aspect. 

" The Examiners, aware of the extreme anxiety 
of the Trustees to realize the great object of the 
Testator, namely, to elevate the literary character, 
and consequently the professional skill and effi- 
ciency of the Parochial Schoolmasters in the 
Counties to which the Bequest extends, have felt 
themselves called on to express their opinion with- 
out reserve respecting those lately subjected to 
examination. Now that the standard by which 
they are tested is generally known, it is to be 
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hoped that they may he induced to endeavour to 
make a nearer approach to it than has heen the 
case on the. present occasion." 



18—. 

" The Examiners conducted the Examination 
on the same principles as last year, and, as the 
Trustees will see on referring to the accompany- 
ing papers, nearly the same ground was gone 
over, as far as the several subjects of study are 
concerned. 

" In expressing an opinion on the various 
merits, both positive and relative, of the young 
men who presented themselves for Examination, 
the Examiners think it right to express their full 
and honest estimation of the merits and demerits 
of each, with this reserve, that it is meant for the 
perusal of the Trustees alone, and not for the 
public eye." 

18—. 

** The examination of Schoolmasters for this 
year was conducted on the same principles, and 
embraced the same subjects, as on previous occa- 
sions. In one or two of the departments only, 
the usual character of the papers was slightly 
modified, and it is hoped proportionally improved, 
under the guidance of more mature reflection and 
enlarged experience. ♦ ♦ ♦ Upon the 
other subjects, the questions were, as nearly as 
passible, of the same character and diflSculty as 
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usaal. The Examiners now proceed to state the 
results, premising that the Examination occupied 
about eight and a half hours for each of two days. 

" In the whole scientific department, beginning 
with Arithmetic, and comprehending Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, &c., it will not, perhaps, 
surprise the Trustees who recollect a previous 
year's Report upon these heads, that the Exami- 
ners should still have to express their regret, that 
although individual Schoolmasters should occa- 
sionally make a good appearance, the average 
amount of skill and attainment should be so dis- 
proportionate, (and this year even more so than 
on some former ones,) both to the great practical 
utility of the subjects themselves, and to the ex- 
tent of knowledge displayed on other branches. 
So much, indeed, has this deficiency been felt by 
the Examiners, that it may be stated as a general 
fact, true alike of all the recent examinations, that 
they have been obliged in aflSxing to the different 
exercises the character of fair, — good, — very good, 
&c., to suffer themselves to be determined rather by 
what experience had taught them to be the actual 
average state of proficiency in those branches, and 
what might therefore be looked for with some 
probability, than either by the ability of the ex- 
ercises absolutely considered, or by their merit 
relatively to that of the performances in other de- 
partments. 

" But while the Examiners must repeat once 
more the complaint of former years, they cannot 
pretend great surprise at the deficiency alluded 
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to, or very deeply blame the gentlemen in ques- 
tion. For when it is recollected how large a pro- 
portion of those afterwards employed in tuition 
have originally, and throughout the whole course 
of their preliminary education, had a different 
profession in view — not to speak of such as have 
had no proper education at all, whether special 
or general, for their important vocation — the can- 
did will see less reason to wonder at the limited 
and superficial nature, than at the extent and com- 
pleteness of the qualifications that are so frequent- 
ly evinced, although as it were but incidentally 
acquired for another and a peculiar sphere of la- 
bour. While, however, this accounts without dis- 
credit for the deficiency adverted to, it does not 
by any means lessen the importance of those 
branches, which, though not inferior to any in 
importance, are yet in a course of mere general 
training, and without a special view to the profes- 
sion of a Teacher, almost sure to be the most 
neglected, and which are at the same time the 
most irksome and difficult of acquisition after- 
wards, when the peculiar elasticity and buoyancy 
of the youthful faculties have in a great measure 
passed away. To this class belong all the sub- 
jects above enumerated. And to take but the 
first and simplest of them for the purpose of illus- 
tration, no intelligent person can doubt for a mo- 
ment that Arithmetic, independently altogether of 
its innumerable useful applications to the affairs 
of life, is, when taught rationally, of incalculable 
value and of prodigious power, as an instrument 
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of mental discipline and culture. But as little 
can it be doubted by any one of moderate experi- 
ence, that perfect clearness and unwavering steadi- 
ness of view in matters where numbers are con- 
cerned, as well as sureness, dexterity, and rapidity 
in the practical management of them — although so 
easily and almost insensibly acquired in the course 
of early and judicious training, can hardly ever 
be attained in any measure of perfection by the 
more powerful, but less flexible faculties of con- 
firmed and settled manhood. The mental habits 
have by that time taken a set, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult, and in most cases impossible 
materially to alter. The same observation holds 
true in degree of all the other subjects included 
in the preceding enumeration. It is from a deep 
conviction, therefore, of the exceeding importance 
of these comparatively little-cultivated branches, 
that the Examiners now venture earnestly to sug- 
gest as a subject for the serious consideration of 
the Trustees, what means might be most likely to 
call to them in future a larger share of attention 
than they seem to have hitherto obtained. 

'^ If it should be thought that too high a stand- 
ard has been fixed upon in the Mathematical de- 
partment, it will be proper to observe, that, prior 
to experience, it was natural and reasonable to 
expect a degree of proficiency, the most ordinary 
among persons who have attended a second course 
of Mathematics at any University, seeing that so 
large a number of the Schoolmasters belonged to 
this class. Now, the questions prescribed have 
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in the main, and with few exceptions, required only 
this moderate amount of knowledge; and some 
instances have already shown, that such proficiency, 
though unfortunately not so common as might 
have been anticipated, is yet not to be despaired 
of. Then, again, it is to be remembered, that a 
standard once assumed cannot, unless extremely 
erroneous, be afterwards altered or departed from, 
without great risk of mischief; and even if it 
should prove somewhat too elevated, it can be 
lowered only with extreme caution, and as imper- 
ceptibly as possible. A careful inspection of the 
papers for this year, will, it is believed, be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Trustees, that they have, in 
general, been as much simplified as was consistent 
with the preservation of any thing like uniformity 
of requirement, or even with the respectability of 
the standard, and with the attainment of the object 
aimed at in all such Examinations. 

" Mr. Young, of the Niddry Street School, was 
kind enough to furnish, as usual, a considerable 
class for the purpose of testing the qualifications 
of the Candidates. This, however, is a depart- 
ment in which, above all others, a vwa voce and 
extemporaneous exhibition, in the presence of 
strangers as judges, and with a class of pupils 
whose tempers, habits of thought, and attain- 
ments are alike unknown, is unsatisfactory, and 
apt to fail as an accurate test. It is, in many 
respects, more than ordinarily liable to disturbing 
influences, which might not operate at all, or at 
least to nearly so great an extent, in different cir- 
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cumstances, and if the Examiner were siBen con- 
ducting the same process in his own School, with 
pupils whose characters, from careful study of 
them, were perfectly familiar to him, on passages 
previously and minutely prepared by him, (which, 
it is almost always within the power of an active 
and conscientious teacher to do,) and, lastly, 
without the embarrassing consciousness of being, 
as it were, on a formal trial. Persuaded, there- 
fore, that the precise degree of practical eflSciency 
and ability, in this important branch especially, 
(and in every other, although in a lesser degree,) 
can only be accurq^tely ascertained by frequent 
inspection of the several Schools, the Examiners, 
while they by no means undervalue the utility of 
such examinations as they have had the honour 
to conduct, considered 93 a security for respect- 
able attainments, cannot refrain from adding, that 
they attach not less value to such repeated inspec- 
tion as they have now mentioned, and as the notes 
to Mr. Menzies's printed Report actually exem- 
plify. Such means tend to insure what is, in 
their view of the matter, of still greater moment 
than mere attainments to the interests of the 
three Counties more immediately concerned, and, 
indirectly^ to the status and respectability of the 
Schoolmasters themselves — namely, practical effi- 
ciency and success in the actual business of 
teaching." ♦ • ♦ 
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18— 

" Schoolmasters presented themselves for 

examination for the first time. 

" The only point respecting the process of 
Examination to which it is deemed necessary to 
direct attention, is, * * * We are inclined to 
think, that little farther alteration, in this respect, 
remains to be made, in future years, as consider- 
able extent and variety of matter are necessary to 
test, in a satisfactory manner, the various talents 
and acquirements, the extent of which we are 
called on to determine. 

" Before proceeding to advert to the respective 
merits of the Candidates, we may be permitted 
to remark, that the beneficial efiects of the sys- 
tem which has been pursued in regard to the 
Examinations, have appeared very manifestly on 
the present occasion. The previous Examination 
papers hiave evidently, on many subjects, both 
prompted and directed the efibrts of the Candi- 
dates in their preparatory studies, with a view to 
meet the literary ordeal through which they had 
to pass, and through which it seems to have been 
their anxious desire to pass with credit. 

" We feel great pleasure in being able to report, 

upon the whole, most favourably of the 

gentlemen whose names are mentioned above. 
When the wide range of study, both literary and 
scientific, on which they are tested, is considered, 
the general attainments which they have exhibited 
are exceedingly creditable." 
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18- 



" It may be remarked, generally, that the 
branches in the literary department, on which the 
greatest deficiency is still exhibited by all the 
Candidates, are Greek and Geography, — although, 
even in these, it is plain, that the amount of 
knowledge required, and the proper path to its 
attainment, are apprehended by all with sufficient 
distinctness, and that this apprehension is by no 
means inoperative in awakening and directing 
positive eflPbrt. Both these branches, indeed, as 
well as English and General History, it is grati- 
fying to observe, are becoming progressively ob- 
jects of more and more marked attention. 

" Within the stricter department, again, Arith- 
metic may still be noted as deficient^ and, what 
might at first sight seem singular, elementary 
Geometry also ; while Trigonometry, which pro- 
perly depends on the latter, and Algebra, which 
investigates and extends the principles of the for- 
mer, may be pronounced to be relatively much 
superior. The Examiners say at first sight ; for, 
in both cases, perhaps, the apparent anomaly is of 
no very difficult explanation. As regards Trig- 
onometry, the rules of its more common practical 
applications are embodied in a few formulae, which 
may retain for a time a precarious place in the 
memory while they have no firm hold on the 
understanding, and which there is a strong temp- 
tation^ especially in getting up a subject for a 
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particular emergency, rather to impose as a tem- 
porary, though irksome, burden on the former of 
these faculties, than to engraft on the latter, and 
naturalise more slowly among its familiar and 
spontaneous convictions. On the other hand, not 
only does the knowledge of Arithmetic, when 
gained at a country School, as in most of the 
cases in question it may fairly be presumed to 
have been, share largely the defects usually inci- 
dent to acquirements made in such circumstances ; 
but the subject itself. is there seldom, perhaps, one 
of special attention, except to those whose future 
employments render it indispensable, or peculiarly 
desirable, and, least of all, to those looking for- 
ward to one of the learned professions; while 
Algebra is studied later in life, with faculties 
more matured, as a distinct and main branch in 
a regular University course, and a competent 
acquaintance with its principles ensured by more 
positive' tests. Considering, however, the im- 
mense practical utility of one of these branches 
in the most ordinary affairs of life, (to say no- 
thing of its value as an instrument of early mental 
culture,) and the importance of the other as lay- 
ing the only solid foundation for higher acquisi- 
tions, the difficulty that has hitherto been expe- 
rienced in raising the level of attainment even up 
to the very reasonable and moderate requirements 
of the Examination papers, only shows the neces- 
sity of patient and unflinching adherence, on the 
part of the Examiners, to those means, and thai; 
standard, which mature reflection and experience 
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have led them to adopt as the hest fitted for that 
purpose. And not with regard to these two 
branches only, but to every other included within 
the range of Examination, they would observe, 
that nothing has yet occurred to shake, but much 
to strengthen their conviction, that such an unde- 
viating and inflexible perseverance in the regi- 
men deliberately selected as the best, forms one 
of the main and most likely methods, as it un- 
questionably is an indispensable one, towards 
ultimately and certainly ensuring to those, for 
whose advantage it has been designed, the full 
benefit of its bracing or alterative effect." 



18—. 

" Schoolmasters presented themselves this 

year for the first time. 

" These, when considered in respect of their 
comparative merits as determined by the recent 
Examination, divide themselves naturally and 
immediately into two distinct sets or classes ; 
and while it may be safely affirmed of the gen- 
tlemen composing the first, that they rise very 
decidedly above the ordinary amount of attain- 
ment to be looked for in Parochial Teachers, the 
annexed Table will show it to be true of all in- 
cluded in the second, that they fall decidedly short 
of a very moderate and reasonable average stand- 
ard. Not that there are not even between these 
appreciable shades of difference, which a minuter 
and more extended nomenclature might have 

E 
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brought out with greater distinctness, had it been 
at all advisable to encumber our scale by nicer 
sub-division. Even as it is, the tabular view ex- 
hibits some considerable differences in certain 
branches. But still the Examiners feel themselves 
under the necessity of recording against all of 
them the finding already mentioned, — a necessity 
which they know not whether, in the exercise of 
a stern duty of impartial judgment, they should 
allow themselves to declare to be peculiarly dis- 
agreeable, especially when it operates, as in the 
present case, against individuals apparently mo- 
dest and amiable, and likely to be conscientious 
and faithful in discharging, to the extent of their 
ability and attainments, the important duties of 
public Teachers. 

" Turning to the other class' — the Tabular 
scheme has seldom, if at any time, exhibited in 
one year so large an amount of merit in all the 

different departments attached to names, 

as stands recorded on this occasion in connec- 
tion with the names of these Candidates. There 
are few situations connected with the office of 
public instruction, which it does not seem that 
they might speedily fill with credit and advan- 
tage. 

" Their returns to the Examination Papers on 
all the branches generally, deserve to be charac- 
terised as in the highest degree creditable to their 
talents and acquirements ; but, in the Mathemati- 
cal department especially, where the chief defi- 
ciency has hitherto been usually noted, their per- 
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formances are more than ordinarily full and satis- 
factory. Not that there are no errors to be met 
with in these also ; but even after the solu- 
tions, so vitiated, have been entirely struck off, 
if, at the same time, any thing like due allowance 
be made for haste, variety of mental exercise, and 
the short time permitted for each kind of compo- 
sition, there will remain much room for congratu- 
lation, in a comparison with the generality of for- 
mer years, 

" If, from this year's experience, one might, with 
any degree of confidence, infer the probability of 
such Candidates continuing regularly or frequently 
to present themselves on future occasions, the gene- 
ral level and standard of the scientific papers might, 
on that supposition, be now safely raised. As it is, 
however, this single year's experience will war- 
rant only an extension of the scale of questions 
some degrees higher, by the insertion of some 
problems of a more difficult nature, so as to pro- 
vide for the possible occurrence of such cases 
hereafter ; yet not so as to destroy the generally 
elementary character of the papers, nor to oblite- 
rate the indications of a systematic and gradual 
ascent ; from both of which circumstances the 
best effects may plainly be perceived to have re- 
sulted during several years past. 

" gave interesting and very gratifying 

specimens of practical skill in the actual Exa- 
mination of a pretty numerous class, furnished 
by the kindness of Mr. Oliphant of the Sessional 
School." 
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or two general remarks, suggested by the recent 
Examination. 

" In the first place, they are happy to find that 
increased attention seems to be paid to Arith- 
metic and Mathematics, especially the former. Of 
those who have been examined for the first time, 

have made a highly creditable appearance in 

both these departments, particularly Mr. 

and Mr. ; and while Mr. is found 

deficient in * * * * he possesses a competent 
knowledge of * * * *. 

" The same remark may be made with regard 
to English Literature, — a subject of the utmost im- 
portance, — an awakened attention to which is 
beginning to be very perceptible. 

" In the second place, the benefits resulting from 
re-examination are becoming more and more ap- 
parent. In the department just alluded to, as well 
as in some others, where deficiency was generally 
most manifest, the papers of this year present a 
very favourable contrast with those of some former 
Examinations. Thus, not only have individuals 
been stimulated to the acquisition of an amount 
of knowledge which, in all probability, would other- 
wise never have been attempted, — thereby better 
qualifying themselves for the immediate discharge 
of their professional duties, — but the mental labour 
to which they have been necessarily subjected 
must have operated most beneficially on their in- 
tellectual habits, and may have created literary 
and scientific tastes that will remain with them 
through life." 



CHAPTER III. 



CONDITIONS OP PARTICIPATION DEPENDENT ON 
THE STATE OF THE SCHOOL. 



Settlement contemplates Improvement of Schools — Presbyterial Re- 
ports — ^Clerk's Visitation and Reports— Trustees' visits— Reception 
of Suggestions. 



All the preliminaries being satisfactory, — of 
Election, Presbyterial trial, and sufficiency of En- 
dowments, — and the Presentee having, by his ap* 
pearance at the Trustees' Examination, been found, 
in respect of attainments, worthy of full or par- 
tial admission, the next inquiry regards the Com 
dition of the School. This is prescribed as an 
element in the distribution of the Bequest, not 
more by considerations of general expediency, 
than by the express terms of Mr. Dick's settlement, 
which not only directs such an apportionment as 
the Trustees shall think ^' most likely to encourage 
active Schoolmasters^ and gradually to elevate the 
literary character of the Parochial Schoolmasters 
and Schools aforesaid," but contains a particular 
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recommendation " to pay great attention to the 
qualifications and diligence of the several Parochial 
Schoolmasters, for and in superintending the edu- 
cation of students in the said Colleges, during the 
intervals between the sessions thereof, and for and 
in preparirig youtJis for the said Colleges, taking 
care, at the same time, that the common branches 
of education are properly attended to at the said 
Parochial Schools.'' 

A principal source from which information is 
derived with respect to the condition of the 
Schools, consists of annual Reports of the visita- 
tion of the several Schools, by Committees of the 
respective Presbyteries. Upon the suggestion of 
several Clergymen, the Trustees prepared a For- 
mula for Presbyterial Reports, copies of which 
are yearly transmitted to the clerks of the dif- 
ferent Presbyteries ; and after the visitation they 
are returned with the requisite information, and 
the Committee's remarks. Being every year regu- 
larly supplied with these authentic documents, the 
Trustees are enabled, by the information they 
contain, in addition to the intelligence otherwise 
procured, to distribute the funds with a degree of 
confidence and satisfaction, which could not be 
felt if they did not enjoy the co-operation of the 
Presbyteries. 

The Presbyterial Reports are, in many in- 
stances, general in their terms. In some of them 
details are given, and the Trustees would respect- 
fully direct attention to the specimens of the latter 
description, afterwards inserted, as conveying the 
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kind of information which it is of the greatest 
importance that those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Bequest should receive. 

It was some time after the commencement of 
operations ere a Presbyterial Keport in each case 
could be confidently expected ; but now the order 
of proceeding is so well understood, and the Pres- 
bytery Clerks are generally so regular and point- 
ed, that the receipt of the Presbytery's Report of 
visitation is treated as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the payment of the allowance. The whole 
of the Reports so received are carefully perused 
in framing the annual Scheme of Division. 

The other main source of information regard- 
ing the condition of the Schools, consists of the 
Reports of visits by the Trustees' Clerk. These 
visits are generally made at two periods in the 
year, in spring and summer, about one-third part 
of the whole Schools being visited each year. In 
this way the Clerk has, since the commencement, 
made four entire circuits of the three Counties, 
and part of a fifth, besides making extra visits to 
parishes where new appointments have been made, 
or where the condition of the School rendered a 
more frequent inspection than usual expedient. 

The Clerk's visit is necessarily short, and its 
design hitherto has been rather to observe gene- 
rally the methods practised, and gather a know- 
ledge of the results of those methods in the know- 
ledge and intelligence of the pupils, than minutely 
to investigate, in detail, the whole system and 
procedure in each School. Large excerpts from 
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his Reports will be given in discussing the system 
of teaching. 

A new character, involving additional inte« 
rest and usefulness, has latterly been given to 
these visits, — one of the Trustees, Mr. Mackenzie, 
the Deputy-Keeper, having himself visited the 
Schools in 1842, along with the Clerk, — and Mr. 
Elder, another Trustee, having done so in 1843. 
It is obvious how greatly the Clerk's hands must 
thus be strengthened. The active participation of 
the Trustees in these, to them, gratuitous but 
highly important duties, cannot fail to make a 
salutary impression upon the Teachers ; while it is 
directly calculated to form and cement a good 
understanding and friendly feeling between the 
Clergy and the Trustees, and to promote an inter- 
change of sentiment respecting the Schools which 
form their common object of interest. 

The purport of the observations recorded in 
the Clerk's Reports is generally stated with all 
freedom to the teachers at the time. There is no 
subject which affords wider scope for variety of 
views and opinions than this, and, upon the occa- 
sions referred to, difference of ideas occasionally 
prevails. But the discussion of such points as 
occur is not without benefit. The most discou- 
raging of all modes of receiving such observations 
is the ready and courteous acquiescence, which is 
founded more upon politeness than upon an intel- 
ligent recognition of the truth or principle of 
what is said. It is also discouraging, when the 
propriety of a stricture is not controverted, but 
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all the ordinary topics of palliation are set in 
array, and these generally such (shortness, for 
instance, and irregularity of attendance, reluc-* 
tance of parents, &c., &c.) as are not peculiar to 
any one Country School, but common to all. There 
cannot be much hope of amendment, where greater 
anxiety is shown to palliate errors, than to correct 
them — ^for self-exoneration than for improvement. 
But it is delightful, on the other hand — and this 
is the more common case — when suggestions, 
though their fitness may not be admitted, are re- 
ceived and discussed in the spirit of a willingness 
and desire to adopt them, if expedient ; and it has 
been a frequent source of gratification to find im- 
provements in active and successful operation, 
which were the fruits of discussion at previous 
visits. The Clerk cannot close this portion of the 
Report, without acknowledging the all but uni- 
versal courtesy with which he has invariably been 
received, and the attention shown to his observa- 
tions and suggestions — a courtesy and attention 
the more striking, that his duties laid upon him 
the necessity of using great plainness of speech ; 
and a natural eagerness of disposition must, he is 
sensible, sometimes have betrayed him into a cor- 
responding keenness of remark. 

Such are the sources and opportunities pos- 
sessed by the Trustees for obtaining a knowledge 
of the condition of the Schools. What efiect is 
produced by the information thus acquired upon 
the allowance to each Teacher, will appear in 
the portion of the Eeport which describes the 
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Distribution. Here it may suffice to remark, that 
the condition of the School is an element never 
lost sight of, and that, from year to year, it exer- 
cises a distinct and weighty influence in the in- 
crease, diminution, or suspension of allowances. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PAROCHIAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



Religion iti Grand Principle — Ezporitions by Dr. Andrew Thomson 
— and by Dr. Robertion of Ellon. 



The Report will now proceed to show, what is 
the precise nature of the influence which it is the 
desire of the Trustees, in concurrence with the 
Presbyteries and individual Clergymen^ to see 
exercised by the Bequest, — ^in conjunction with 
the other instruments of control and direction by 
which the Schools are affected, — in relation both 
to Education generally, and to each separate de- 
apartment of tuition. 

There is probably no scheme of instruction 
which, in its original aim — ^however short it may 
have fallen of that design in practice — ^goes more 
directly to the true purpose of Education, than 
that of the Scotch Parochial Schools. ^^ The end 
of learning," says Milton, ^^ is to repair the ruins 
of our first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright ; and out of that knowledge to love hun^ 
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to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace of faith, 
makes up the highest perfection." The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Parochial School 
Education, according to its first design and true 
practice, is, that it is Religious. Its grand 
object has, no doubt, been less or more promi- 
nently and successfully prosecuted at diflferent 
times, and by different individuals, according to 
their various characters, faculties, and attain- 
ments. It is a risk, springing from the very 
nature of such instruction, that while it is pro- 
fessedly prosecuted, its true objects may be but 
feebly, if at all, attained, the essence and spirit 
being suffered to evaporate, while the form is 
diligently observed. Still, amid all the fluctua- 
tions to which they have been liable, the Parochial 
Schools have always preserved their leading fea- 
ture as Seminaries of Scriptural instruction. The 
following pages will show, that in nothing has a 
more gratifying change been of late years percep- 
tible, than in both the quantity and quality of 
Bible teaching. It will be seen, however, that* 
very much remains to be done, — especially in 
giving both the direct and mediate instructions in 
religion such a systematic and, at the same time, 
practical and impressive form, that the hearts and 
characters of the pupils may be touched and 
moulded, as well as their memories stored. The 
Teachers are anxiously invited to the inquiry and 
experiment — how this great end may best be at- 
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tained ; and in order to assist their efforts, and to 
give an accurate idea both of the true design of 
the Parochial School, and also of the nature of 
the instruction which the Teacher should provide, 
and the colour and impressions which all his teach- 
ing should partake of and seek to convey, their 
attention is requested to two expositions of the 
subject by Clergymen of high reputation in the 
Church. 

The first is of a directly practical character, 
consisting of Extracts from a Constitution framed 
by the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, for the 
Local Day School Institution in the parish of St. 
George's, Edinburgh. The principle upon which 
this constitution is expressly founded is, that the 
object of the School shall be " in conformity to 
the spirit and intention of our National Establish- 
ment of Parochial Schools, to give the children of 
the parish a religious education." In pursuance 
of that principle it is directed, not only that reli- 
gion shall have a paramount place as a direct sub- 
ject of instruction, and among the influences 
brought habitually to bear upon the character 
and conduct of the pupils, but that the secular 
and literary tuition also shall, as far as possible, 
be founded upon, and connected with, revealed 
truth. The observance of such a method afforded, 
in Dr. Thomson's view, a guarantee for safely ex- 
tending education at schools of this class, as the 
danger which might arise from increased know- 
ledge and intellectual culture would be obviated 
by the precaution of associating all that the pupils 
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saw and read and learned, with the chastening 
and purifying sentiments of an enlightened piety. 

The close and practical hearing, which Dr. 
Thomson designed that the lessons of the School 
should exercise upon the pupils' conduct and the 
formation of their character, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the pointed injunction to the teacher, to 
extend his charge to the children as well when out 
of the School as while within it, and to adapt his 
admonitions to such information as he might oh- 
tain, by visiting their families or otherwise, with 
respect to their conduct and habits, their asso- 
ciates, their Sabbath occupations, &c. 

In perfect consistency with the other details of 
the system, it is directed, that at the evening 
class for boys engaged in business during the day, 
while the pupils are to be taught the more advanced 
branches suited to their years, religious instruc- 
tion is not to be overlooked ; but the teacher is to 
continue to avail himself of every opportunity for 
enlarging their knowledge and confirming their 
observance of Christian doctrine and duty. Lib- 
raries are appointed to be kept for the use of the 
scholars, and are to consist of books, consonant 
in their contents with the character which is to 
pervade the system of education. 

The thoughtful Teacher will observe how the 
system — of which the outline is here abridged — is 
adapted not only for giving a religious tone to 
the lessons of the School, but following up these 
lessons in their application to the pupil's conduct, 
and thus, at an early age, making Christian prin- 
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ciple interpenetrate his thoughts and feelings so as 
to affect his character and control his actions. The 
concentrated population of a city may afford faci- 
lities for the " uhiquarian presence and control," 
which are not equally enjoyed in the country. 
But the country schoolmaster, whose thoughts and 
anxieties attend his pupils, and who is seriously 
concerned ahout the formation of their characters, 
will not want opportunities of observation or oc- 
casions for speaking the " word in season ;" and 
it is ever to be borne in mind that it is not the 
superintendence of another which will form a 
hoy's character, but the establishment of such 
principfeBS in his own bosom, as will make him 
watchful of himself; the superintendence to be 
observed, therefore, is not one of direct govern- 
ment, but such as may suggest matter and oppor- 
tunity for the inculcation of principles. 

The other exposition which has been referred 
to, is by an eminent living minister of the Church. 
The Rev. Dr. Robertson, in his recent Statistical 
account of the parish of Ellon, takes occasion to 
inquire into the origin of the philosophy now, as 
he conceives, too prevalent, which attaches men's 
regards to external interests and temporal con- 
cerns, to the exclusion of the objects and contem- 
plations of faith, substituting a worldly and sensual 
character for the high moral and religious tone, 
which once distinguished a large proportion of 
our people. This degeneracy is attributed (inde- 
pendently of other causes) to a change in the cha- 
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racter and matter of education. Formerly the 
education of the Parochial School was exclusively 
Scriptural, and it thus formed afitting foundation for 
the mental culture of riper years, which also mainly 
consisted in the perusal of t}ie inspired pages, or 
of other religious works. Here, truly, the child 
was father of the man, and his days were bound 
each to each, not merely by a natural, but by an 
inspired and enlightened, piety. Thus, revealed 
truth was the medium through which our fathers 
were taught to contemplate and judge of the objects 
of nature and the events of Providence : they were, 
therefore, in the most favourable circumstances for 
acquiring spirituality of character, and thg* strong 
faith which regards and acts upon its objects with 
the same undoubting confidence as if they were 
material substances, that could be seen and handled. 
Men so trained and formed, destitute as they 
might be of the accomplishments of modem educa- 
tion, would have all the more of a sense of God's 
presence, and of their dependence upon Him, and 
all the firmer reliance on His promises, and on His 
revelation of His own nature, and of their relation 
to Him and to each other. They would, therefore, 
be better fitted for the discharge of religious and 
social duties, the right performance of which can- 
not but be promoted by a knowledge of their true 
nature and objects. Such is the origin assigned 
to the elevated faith and strength of character 
which gave to our forefathers their earnest reso- 
luteness of purpose, and stem devotion to duty. 
The difi^erence remarked by Dr. Robertson in 
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our Schook now is, that the Bible has ceased to 
be the only school-book, and is but one of many. 
Nor can this be objected to; — ^let but the princi- 
ples of that book, which is the fountain of wisdom, 
percolate into the others, and impart to their con- 
tents the impress of the revealed mind of the same 
God, whose power and providence give existence 
and laws to the objects or events which they des- 
cribe. But, in modem school-book^ of a secular 
character, it is too rare. Dr. Robertson observes, 
to find the links either preserved, or fully recog- 
nised, which connect all existences and occur- 
rences with their Great Original. God and His 
providence are kept out of sight, and practically 
(though not designedly) man is put in their 
place ; and with respect to physical and moral 
phenomena, the secondary cause is all that is 
taught. Hence, a worldly, narrow-minded, mate- 
rial spirit,— the soul is not stirred in its deeper 
sympathies, or reminded habitually of its spiritual 
origin and relationship. The knowledge thus pro- 
cured is without charity, for it has no reference 
to the source of being and love. 

However advantageous such an education may 
be to the worldly adventurer, it is opposed in its 
principle and spirit to the Word of God, and cal- 
culated to harden the heart, and render it incapa- 
ble of the nobler afiections. The propensity of 
the mind to lean upon what is external and tan- 
gible, combined with the natural aversion of the 
human heart to what is spiritual, render this kind 
of instruction peculiarly dangerous. The Bible 
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lesson is still there, but it is isolated and frag^ 
mentary — left in a comer as it were — and its truths, 
not being extended and kept in their due place of 
supremacy, are outweighed and obliterated in the 
pupil's mind by the other work, which usurps the 
prominent position. Thus, it were vain to expect 
permanent religious impressions. 

Dr. Robertson then draws an argument for the 
incalculable importance of a sound system of edu- 
cation from the flood of irreligious works, attrac- 
tive in their form, with which the public are plied, 
and will continue to be overflowed, until the ap- 
petite for them is removed by the existence of a 
more healthy moral condition — and also from the 
engrossing demands of extending commercial in- 
terests, which distract the attention from the con- 
templation of spiritual things. 

The remedy proposed for these evils is an 
adaptation of the system of education to the exi- 
gency — such an adaptation as is suggested by the 
considerations and principles upon which the mo- 
dem deterioration has been accounted for. Reli- 
gion is to be restored to its ascendancy — ^not by 
limiting instruction to the Bible, or other matter 
of a directly religious character — but by engrafting 
all that is taught upon the common stock of reli- 
gious truth. For this end, Dr. Robertson desi- 
derates a system of school-books, framed by the 
Christian philosopher, who, while he traverses 
the fields of science and literature, will trace all 
their stores to the Author of being, and wis- 
dom, and truth, and whose hand will touch no- 
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thing without leaving upon it the adorning im- 
press of a genuine and enlightened piety. Les- 
sons upon sacred subjects are to be selected, not 
on account of their intellectual power, beauty of 
composition, or even of their general excellence 
as statements of doctrine, but with a constant and 
direct reference to the specific purpose of build- 
ing up in the breast of youth a truly religious and 
manly character. Descriptions of natural objects, . 
as well as of scientific processes and productions, 
and passages of history and biography, are all to 
be so conceived, that the impression which they 
leave cannot be that of a vain-glorious estimate 
of the human mind ; but the lessons on these sub- 
jects are to be connected directly with the great 
fountain head of knowledge, and with the facts in 
the history of man, the remembrance of which 
will prevent forgetfulness of his true moral posi- 
tion. The production of such works, it is truly 
remarked, would form an undertaking not un- 
worthy of talents and attainments of the highest 
order. 

The two expositions which have been here imper- 
fectly abridged, are printed at full length in the 
Appendix,* and the important truths and valuable 
suggestions which they contain cannot be too 
deeply pondered by the Teacher, who is earnestly 
devoted to the accomplishment of the high objects 
of his calling. 

It is, perhaps, too obvious to require remark, 

* Appendices, B and C. 
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that the Schoohnasters of Scotland occupy a posi- 
tion peculiarly favourable for successfully prose- 
cuting the system of education here portrayed. 
In order to estimate fully their advantages, it is 
unnecessary to refer to such countries as Spain^ 
where, until recently, not five in one hundred 
of the people were aware of the existence even of 
such a book as the New Testament,* — or Portu- 
gal, of which Mr. Borrow says, — " At tlie doors 
of the village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, in 
the fields where they labour, at the stone fountains 
by the wayside where they water their cattle, I 
have questioned the lower class of the children of 
Portugal about the Scriptures, the Bible, the Old 
and New Testament^ and in no one instance have 
they known what I was alluding to, or could return 
a rational answer, though on all other matters 
their replies were sensible enough." It is by com- 
paring Scotland with other Protestant countries, 
possessing religious light and liberty, that our 
Schoolmasters will be made sensible of their high 
vantage ground, and also of the responsibility con- 
nected with its occupation. 

They have no sectarian difficulties to contend 
with. The number of the population who would 
object to have their children trained upon the 
principles referred to, is small indeed ; and it is not 
known that any instance has occurred of embar- 
rassment arising from that cause at any School 
within the three Counties. Scotland has, indeed, 

• See Borrow's Bible in Spain. 
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her sects ; but while these diflFer in polity, they are 
mostly at one in the vital element of doctrine. Here 
there is no occasion (and long may such be averted,) 
to sever, even from childhood, by the deep chasm 
of spiritual alienation, those who on other grounds 
meet as brethren — ^nor any occasion, be it thank- 
fully acknowledged, to teach, as a separate and 
detached thing, that religious lore, which ought by 
its pervading presence and influence to operate as 
the salt of excellence and preservation upon every 
thing that is taught. 



CHAPTER V. 



METHOD OF TEACHING. — ENGLISH. 



Object of each Ordinary Lesson — Transference of Author's Ideas to 
Pupil's Mind — This done by taking first the leading Thoughts, 
and then the Details — Preparation by Teacher — Both Replenishes 
and Interests Him — His duty to Form the Mind, as well as 
Instruct it — Exercises must be Pertinent to the Lesson — Art of 
Reading not to be sacrificed to Acquirement of (General Know- 
ledge—But the one to subserve the other — Short Lessons neces- 
sary — Schoolmasters in Three Counties peculiarly Favoured for 
realizing Good Teaching — ^Improvement of late Years — Exertions 
and Letter of old Schoolmaster — Reference to Examples. 



The general objects of the system of Parochial 
Education in Scotland, and the nature of the in- 
struction by which the attainment of these objects 
is, or ought to be sought, have already been 
referred to, and partly exhibited, as drawn by 
the hands of two eminent Clergymen. 

Without attempting to add anything to what is 
stated in the preceding chapter, the Reporter will 
now proceed to submit such remarks as have 
occurred to him in relation to the mode of teach- 
ing the several branches of education taught in 
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Parochial Schools, premisiDg, that the ohserva- 
tions at the beginning of each subject, embody 
what he conceives should be aimed at or avoided ; 
and the Extracts from Reports of his Visits are 
to be read with reference to those observations, 
and as showing in what degree the practice has 
approximated towards, or receded from, the stan- 
dard to which the Teacher ought, it is conceived, 
to aspire. 

In descending, then, to a more particular inquiry 
respecting the best means of rendering the in- 
struction efficient, and conducive, in the highest 
degree, to its end, it will be useful to ascertain, 
at the outset, what is the thing to be aimed at in 
the teaching of each ordinary lesson ; and it will 
be necessary here to limit our view, for the time, 
exclusively to the daily lesson, without reference 
to its bearing upon the general scope and end of 
the pupil's education. It will be kept in view, 
that although this and some of the following chap- 
ters bear the title of " English," the remarks 
which these chapters contain are, in many respects, 
applicable to all the subjects of moral and intel- 
lectual instruction. 

The Teacher's object, then, is to teach both 
reading, and the use of reading ; and the correct 
idea of the complete teaching of ;a liMson is, that 
the substance of it shall be transferred to the 
pupil's mind so effectually, as to make it his own, 
independently of the lesson-book, and of the 
actual words in which it may there be couched. 
This is the proper and immediate object of every 
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ordinary reading lesson, viz., that the ideas of 
the author who is read, are to be conveyed to the 
pupil, in such sort, that the latter shall possess, 
and be able to use those ideas as a part of his own 
acquired and mastered knowledge. 

It will be found, upon reflection, that this 
object — the transference of the author's ideas to 
the pupil — will be best attained by a process 
analogous to that of composition, seizing first the 
grand outline and leading heads of the subject, 
and finding, through these as conductors, the sub- 
ordinate details and illustrations. This is the 
inverse of the process of invention or discovery, 
which rises from the minute to the comprehen- 
sive ; but it is the form in which matured thought 
naturally arranges and embodies itself, in the 
exercise of that generalization, which, in its high 
degree, is an attribute of minds of the greatest 
power. The more faithfully this process is adhered 
to, the greater facility will both Teacher and pu- 
pil acquire in readily and thoroughly apprehend- 
ing the author's ideas in their full scope. 

It is plain, that in this manner a thorough 
knowledge must be acquired of the matter of what 
is read, and that, as judgment and discrimination 
must be used in distinguishing that portion of the 
ideas, which forms the leading and prevailing mat- 
ter of the piece, from those which are merely inci- 
dental and illustrative, this exercise is necessarily 
of such a penetrating and intellectual charac- 
ter, as to confer upon the mind which performs 
it a thorough possession of the substance of the 
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author's thoughts, irrespectively of the author's 
words, which form merely the dress in which those 
thoughts are clothed. 

Such heing the ohject at which (with a limited 
reference for the present to each lesson) the 
Teacher is to aim, he will best accomplish it by 
previously himself performing the process above 
described, and so acquiring a thorough mastery 
of the lesson. Without such a mastery, it is im- 
possible that he can intelligently and effectually 
instruct his pupils. How can he put questions, or 
make instructive remarks, unfolding and simplify- 
ing the author's object and sense, if he have not 
himself ascertained where the cardinal points of 
the author's meaning lie ? He is a slave to the 
mere words, if he have not extracted for himself 
the essence of the thought which they contain ; and 
his instructions, therefore, will, in the case sup- 
posed, only relate to the words ; for these instruc- 
tions cannot rise higher than his own conceptions. 

There is, therefore, a necessity for careful pre- 
paration on the part of the Teacher ; and his pre- 
paration will have a twofold direction. On the 
one hand, by a minute dissection of the piece, he 
will collect the author's design, and separate the 
leading ideas from the subordinate, gathering 
up the mutually reflected lights which the diffe- 
rent parts of a composition yield to a close inspec- 
tion, and arranging the thoughts in their natural 
order of relative dependence. Having thus ex- 
hausted whatever the passage itself may offer 
for its own exposition, he will also resort to 
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such means and appliances as are within his 
reach for obtaining illustrations, explanations, 
enlarged views of special points, parallel or con- 
trasted passages, — every thing, in short, that may 
contribute to determine and elucidate the author's 
meaning, and gain more ready access, and a surer 
place for his ideas in the pupil's mind. The 
sources whence such aids may be obtained will 
readily suggest themselves. Every department 
of a Teacher's reading may be made more or 
less subservient to this interesting application. 
Above all, in pursuance of what has been shown 
to be the grand object of the Parochial System of 
instruction, it will be his object to shed upon the 
ordinary lesson such illustration, and connect it 
with such truths, as may be pertinently drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures, and thus to form his pupils' 
minds to the invaluable habit of resorting for aid 
and light to the records of Divine truth. 

In estimating the advantage to a Teacher of 
such a habit of preparation as has been described, 
it would give an inadequate conception to take 
into account only the additional matter and en- 
larged knowledge he thus brings to bear upon the 
lesson. He is not only more thoroughly master 
of the subject which he is to teach, but he comes 
with a mind just replenished, refreshed with new 
ideas, and excited to interest by inquiry and re- 
flection. Those who have had experience know, 
that this condition is the most favourable for suc- 
cessful teaching, and that a Teacher's mind cannot 
be interested in the subject on which he is em- 
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ployed, without communicating by sympathy a 
similar spirit to his pupil. 

That, by the method of instruction now des- 
cribed, the pupils will obtain a thorough intelli- 
gence of the substance of their reading is obvious 
enough, and thus one great and immediate object 
of instruction is accomplished. But there is a 
higher, and more comprehensive and important 
end, which will be served by a faithful adherence 
to the principles referred to, — the formation of 
the mind to accurate habits of thought, inquiry, 
and reflection. It can scarcely happen that a 
pupil of our Parochial Schools shall not con- 
tinue to have easy access, after leaving school, 
to the same sources of information which were 
open to him there. But he will not enjoy after- 
wards the superintending and directing influence 
of his Teacher's more cultivated and powerful 
mind to enable him to distinguish, select, and 
classify. Here, therefore, is a consideration which 
the enlightened instructor is never to lose sight 
of — viz., that his vocation is not merely to supply 
his pupils with information, but to effect also the 
higher end of training and forming their minds to 
such powers and habits of accurate observation 
and inquiry, as will make reading and reflection 
serviceable to them in after life. The import- 
ance of the formation of such habits in those 
whose circumstances and education give them 
the best opportunities for acquiring informa- 
tion, is manifest; but how strong is the claim, 
in this respect, on the part of pupils whose oppor- 
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tunities are slender, and who must accordingly be 
for ever shut out from many sources of improve- 
ment and enjoyment, if they do not, along with 
the ability to read, obtain also the faculty of exer- 
cising upon what they do read powers of intelli- 
gence and discrimination. 

Nor would it be easy to devise a method better 
fitted to form correct habits of thought in the 
young, than accustoming them, by the mode of in- 
struction described, to follow the processes and lines 
of thought marked out by matured and intelligent 
minds. Being thus brought as nearly as possible 
into contact with the operations and results of in- 
tellect and sagacity, the pupil's own habits of 
thinking cannot but be in some measure corres- 
pondently expanded, strengthened, and metho- 
dised, and his mind receive a direction and a 
tendency (how imperceptible soever in their ori- 
gin and progress) essentially conducive to the 
growth of a sound and vigorous intellectual cha- 
racter. 

It will readily occur, that, in order to reap the 
benefits of a correct intellectual training, it is indis- 
pensable that the exercise upon each lesson be made 
strictly pertinent to the matter of the lesson. This 
is a point of essential importance, and very apt to 
be overlooked. In every investigation, its grand 
object must never be lost sight of ; and if any mat- 
ter, introduced at first as relating to or facilitating 
the enquiry, is permitted to displace the object, 
such matter obviously becomes, from that moment, 
an impediment instead of an auxiliary. It is, 
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therefore, indispensable that the Teacher, in exa- 
mining upon the substance of the lesson, (which 
is the highest intellectual exercise in his school,) 
keep steadily in view the subjecta m^teries of the 
passage ; and, whether his questions be gramma- 
tical, in order to elucidate the sense by determin- 
ing the connection of the words — or etymological, 
to fix the precise import of terms — or historical, 
to explain an allusion — or geographical, to de- 
termine a locality — or whether they involve a 
reference to other pieces or authors, or to other 
sources of information, in order to obtain addi- 
tional light by comparison, contrast, or further 
facts ; whatever may be the nature of the questions, 
however numerous and however varied, they must 
all be clearly and strictly subordinate to the mat- 
ter in hand, and the things to which they refer 
must be sought, not for their own sake, but only 
as tending to illustrate and explain the lesson of 
the day, and render it more fully comprehensible. 
A careful attention to what is stated above will 
tend to prevent a recurrence of what has been 
sometimes noticed, viz., a disposition to cultivate 
the acquisition of general knowledge at the expense 
of the art of reading, which was found to be suffer- 
ing under some degree of neglect in several schools. 
If the lesson of the day be regarded merely as a 
starting point for discursive questions about mat- 
ters to which, although containing words that 
suggest them, it has, in reality, little or no rela- 
tion, both the reading and the substance of it will 
naturally be reckoned of secondary importance. 
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But, on the other hand, when the substance of what 
is read is adhered to as the principal concern, 
and other knowledge is only used in subservience 
to it, the whole work is manifestly calculated to 
bear upon the lesson of the day in such a manner, 
as to make the reading and the understanding of 
it mutually aid and insure each other. It is a 
mistake to regard the mechanical and intellectual 
parts of instruction as hindrances to each other, 
or as presenting separate and independent claims 
to attention. The only aim of the mechanical is 
to subserve the intellectual ; and the more faith- 
fully that aim is studied and kept in view, the 
more certainly and effectively will the intellectual 
aid and stimulate the mechanical. 

In order successfully to exemplify the effective 
method of instruction which has been described, 
it is a necessary condition, that the lessons, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, be short, and very 
thoroughly got. 

It cannot fail to be remarked that the Parochial 
Schools in the three Counties embraced by the 
Bequest, possess, in one respect, peculiar, and 
perhaps unequalled advantages for effectively re- 
alizing the best teaching in its highest grade of 
excellence, when we advert to the education and 
attainments of the Schoolmasters, — who are, with 
few exceptions. Graduates of Arts, having gone 
through a full academical course at one or other of 
the Colleges of Aberdeen— and to the professional 
position and habits of most of them as Licentiates 
of the Church. The importance of the high qua- 
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lifications implied in such an education and status 
is apparent from the observations already made 
regarding the true object of instruction, with re- 
spect both to the thorough teaching of the lessons, 
and also to the formation of the mental powers and 
habits of the pupil. In this respect, therefore, mat- 
ters may be regarded as upon a favourable footing, 
and gradually becoming more satisfactory, as the 
influence of the increased emoluments in attracting 
highly qualified Teachers is more fully developed- 
It wiU be gathered from other portions of this Re- 
port, especially the observations on the subject of 
Normal Schools, that in other respects, besides the 
literary and scientific attainments of the Teachers, 
obstacles exist to the rapid advancement of the 
Schools to such a degree of efficiency as may rea- 
sonably be considered practicable. It does not 
admit of doubt, however, that considerable im- 
provement has, of late years, taken place here, as 
elsewhere. One will scarcely now meet with the 
plea advanced by a Teacher, (in 1836,) for not 
addressing the understandings of his pupils, that 
he had " had enough ado to teach them to read." 
Reference may be made to the examples after- 
wards cited from the Clerk's Reports for evi- 
dence of the successful application, to a certain 
extent, of the principles above pointed out, as 
well as for proof, that considerable exertions in 
this field have been made, in some instances, 
even by Teachers of advanced years and con- 
firmed habits. Such instances have been regarded 
by the Trustees with gratification, and it has been 
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their pleasing duty to acknowledge their merit in 
the distribution of the funds. The following let- 
ter from one of these Teachers will show the ex- 
ertions that have been made, and may serve to 
excite others to more strenuous eflForts than they 
may yet have used to overcome the influence of 
confirmed habits, inimical to the successful adop- 
tion of improved methods. 

" I was favoured with your letter, inclosing a 
Minute of Meeting of the Trustees of Mr. Dick, 
conferring on me, as a mark of their approbation, 
in consequence of the Presbyterial Report of the 
visitation of this school, the sum of £10. No- 
thing could have given me more pleasure than 
to receive the approbation of the Trustees of Mr. 
Dick; and, I hope, that you. Sir, will have the 
goodness to present my most grateful thanks for 
the honour which the Trustees have been pleased 
to confer upon me, by this very handsome mark 
of their approbation. 

* ♦ ♦ " You will probably recollect that, at 
your first visitation of the school you examined 
it very minutely. As a great part of your exami- 
nation was new to me, I paid particular attention 
to it, but thought it would be impracticable to in- 
troduce into any country school such improve- 
ments as you expected. I, however, immediately 
commenced and introduced some improvements, 
which I found to work much better than I had an- 
ticipated. I then persevered, and soon brought 
the scholars to such a state of attention and an- 
xiety to learn, instead of requiring, as formerly. 
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to be coerced, that I now found my duties com- 
paratively easy, and my situation as Teacher much 
more comfortable than I did when proceeding on 
the old system. I am aware that the school is 
still imperfect." 

The Excerpts from the Clerk's Notes, subjoined 
— under the head of " General Examples," — to 
the Chapters which treat of the Method of Teach- 
ing, are here referred to, as showing the extent to 
which an improved system has in various instances 
been adopted. Those specimens may perhaps be 
useful in affording particular examples of what 
may appear worthy of imitation. Thus, some of 
them exhibit a judicious selection and form of 
questions, while others furnish examples of matter 
drawn from the Bible to illustrate the common 
lesson. The beneficial effects of a right practice, 
introduced in one department, are found extending 
themselves to others ; while another example shows 
the advantage of the Teacher modifying and 
adapting his manner so as to inspire confidence. 
Some of the extracts also illustrate the remarks on 
the importance of making the examination perti- 
nent to the matter in hand. 
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ObBtructions to Success — 1. Failure to distinguish between Memory 
and Understanding — Remarks cited from former Report — Ex- 
amples — 2. Examination in words of Book — Minutias — Want of 
Pertinence — Examples — 3. Examination hy Suggestion — Ex- 
amples — 4. Want of tact and Pliability — Examples — 6. Where 
Method defective, Lessons too hard — 6. Variety of Expression 
should be studied — 7. Teacher speaking too much — Examples — 
8. Where short attendance, should Mechanical be preferred to 
Intellectual ? 



It may not be uiiinstructive to notice here some 
of the circumstances and habits — as regards the 
mode of Teaching — which appear to obstruct the 
successful prosecution of the system of instruction 
which has been described. 

The first class of these obstacles consists of im- 
perfect methods of Examination, resulting, on the 
part of the Teacher, from the want of a compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject of the lesson, or of a 
correct idea of the object of instruction. And, 
it will be very carefully observed, that, in the fol- 
lowing observations, there are various schools re- 
ferred to as affording illustrations of methods im- 
perfect in some particulars, while the Teachers 
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are nevertheless entitled to praise on other grounds. 
It will, therefore, be understood, that such cases 
are noticed, not in a spirit of general censure, but 
only as falling short of excellence in such points 
as may be particularized ; and on the principle 
noticed by Roger Ascham, that there is " more 
profit of two things gently warned of, than of four 
things rightly hit." This will appear from the 
terms of such of the Reports as may be quoted ; 
but, in order to prevent misconception, it is pro- 
per to preface the whole discussion by this ex- 
planation. 

1. The most striking of the imperfect methods 
above referred to, consists in a failure to distin- 
guish between the Memory and the Understand- 
ing, it being erroneously taken for granted, that 
whatever the memory retains the understanding 
comprehends. The eradication of this error is 
attended with great difficulty, arising probably 
from the appearance of intelligence with which the 
power of memory invests the pupil. But the pre- 
sence of the error is easily detected by those fami- 
liar with the sounds and symptoms of real intelli- 
gence. The general aspect and features of the 
method here noticed are described in the former 
Report in the following terms ; — with reference to 
the improved methods, it is stated, that, " in some 
instances, misapprehension or forgetfulness of their 
principle and object has rendered them entirely, or 
in a great degree, unproductive of benefit. This 
has been the unfortunate consequence, wherever 
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it has been overlooked or forgotten, that the mere 
asking and answering of questions is not in itself 
an intellectual exercise, and that it is beneficial 
only in the degree in which it excites the mental 
energies of the pupil. It has happened here, as 
(;,po frequently in other cases, that the form has 
been mistaken for, and has assumed the place of 
the substance. And when questions are asked, it 
is thought sufficient that a verbal answer is given, 
without any reference to the mental process by 
which it is prepared, — whether it be indicated by 
the form of the question, or by the form of the 
sentence containing the substance of it, — or whe- 
ther it be given word for word as found in the 
book, in which case it is a mere exercise of 
memory. 

" These errors seem to be engendered in a con- 
siderable degree, by the use of a series of books, 
which, although they may have done much good 
by exhibiting a mode of exercising intellectually, 
are now in general applied too formally and liter- 
ally, and are thus the occasion of that, which 
they were designed to make a mental and intel- 
lectual exercise, degenerating into a mere form 
and matter of rote. A sentence is taken, and 
every possible question arising out of its construc- 
tion is put ; thus, * The wind blows from the 
east;' — questions, *What blows from the east?' 
— * what does the wind do ?' — * whence does the 
wind blow ?' This is, no doubt, a good exercise,* 

* It seems questionable, on reflection, whether the mode of 
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as long as it is confined to sentences intelligible to 
the pupil, and as long as care is taken that he is 
fully aware of the true import and force of the 
questions. But, when the same questions, mutatis 
mutandisj are reiterated upon every sentence 
which is read, it is quite obvious that a pupil, by 
the exercise of a very moderate portion of discri- 
mination, will be able to infer the answer to the 
question from the mere form and construction of 
the sentence, and from observing, the relations of 
its different members, although he may be entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of the words forming the 
answer. 

" This points out a great evil arising from this 
formal mode of interrogation, viz., that, the pupil 
continuing to answer correctly the usual routine 
of questions, the Teacher is deceived into the idea 
that this is a test of his understanding what he 
reads, however contrary that may be to the actual 
state of the fact. 

" Another liability to error arises from the mode 
in which examination is practised upon the His- 
tories, &c., used in our Schools, printed forms of 
questions being generally appended to each chap- 
ter. These forms were certainly a great step in 
improvement, and we should be sorry to see them 
removed, if no other mode of examination were to 



interrogation here referred to bo worthy of adoption. At all 
cventa, it can only be approved of within that very limited 
period during which a method so feeble is really suited to the 
pupil's age and powers. 
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be substituted. The natural consequence, how- 
ever, of the pupil having in his book the precise 
questions which are to be asked, is, that he turns 
up the passage containing the answer, and learns 
it by heart ; and thus, such examinations gene- 
rally elicit merely a series of passages committed 
to memory, and cannot afford such a test of atten- 
tive reading, and of intelligence, and power of 
expression, as where the questions are put at the 
moment, and directed so as to oblige the pupil to 
answer in his own words, 

" Another form of the same error is found in 
the laborious commission to memory of definitions 
&c., of words, from vocabularies and dictionaries, 
without reference to any passage or context in 
which they occur, or to any other association 
which will contribute to preserve the recollection 
of them. This is a pure exercise of memory, and 
as such may be useful ; but it is not in any degree, 
as it is sometimes supposed to be, an exercise of 
the understanding.^^ 

It is desired again to press these views upon 
the attention of the Teachers interested in the 
Bequest ; and such of them as may be sensible of 
any tendency to the habits pointed out are ear- 
nestly requested to consider, that it can serve no 
higher end for their pupils to get an explanation 
by rote, than to get a lesson by rote ; and how 
unworthy it is of Teachers, possessing the attain- 
ments and intelligence of those in the district con- 
nected with the Bequest, to resort to the feeble 
aid of such book-questions and other helps for 
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inexperienced instructors, as still keep a place in 
some of the Schools. It does not admit of doubt, 
that the use of such questions as those, for in- 
stance, in the School Histories already referred to, 
directly tends to prevent the master from tho- 
roughly digesting the text himself, and gives to 
the examination a formal and cramped character, 
unfavourable to the growth of a searching and 
intelligent spirit. The effect of the system upon 
the pupils, is described in the remarks already 
quoted. 

The following examples, taken from notes of 
the Clerk's remarks, made at his visits to the 
Schools during a series of years, illustrate this 
first class of obstacles : — 



(I.) 



" After three visits, I am unable to concur in the high opinion 
entertained of this School. There is abundance of branches, and 
I have no doubt very faithful labour. But the foundations are 
not laid broad and deep. The scholars cannot stir a step from 
or without their books. It is a knowledge of memory that is 
acquired, extending only to the things committed to memory ; 
and there is no appearance of the formation of those powers of 
observation, analysis, and combination, which good teaching pro- 
daces, and which go to the general furnishing and enriching of a 
mind, independently of the particular exercises in which it has 
been engaged at school.** 

(2) 



" A class of young ones was employed in getting a long voca- 
bulary of words, the meanings being conned from a dictionary. 
The time thus occupied would be better spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of words in contexts. Mr. makes very 
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unmerciful taxes on liis pupils' memories, and seems to succeed 
in levying them. 

" The fault here is that ohserved in 1833, viz. exercise of 
memory irrespectively of understanding. But it is now much 
modified, and the school is in a singularly effective state of dis- 
cipline." 

(3.) 



" This School has not been visited before since the appoint- 
ment of the present Assistant. On entering, I found the whole 
pupils, except one child, saying the Shorter Catechism — Gall's 
edition, with his explanatory notes. These Notes consist mainly 
of formal explanations of terms and phrases in the way of para- 
phrase, and these were repeated verbatim, without any additional 
interrogation to ascertain whether the explanation convey any 
clearer idea than the text unaided. This is apt to degenerate 
into rote-work. 

^M2 read from the Sessional Collection an account of The Car- 
ron Foundry, and a very ample account of it was given, but so 
much in the ipsissima verba of the book, as to give the impres- 
sion that it was a crammed lesson. The meanings of words 
were also given readily, but in such set terms as to suggest, that 
this also was too much an exercise of memory. 

" Spelling correct." 

(4.) 



^' They are accustomed to examine each other, but do so very 
much in the old rote style of Gall's system, just ringing changes 
upon the words of the book, by putting them into the form of 
question and answer. The Grammar rules are also given with 
great accuracy and extraordinary minuteness, but little intelli- 
gence is exhibited in the practical application of them. 
• » » ♦ 

^^ Geography excellent. Europe detailed with minute exact- 
ness. This branch is peculiarly suited to the genius of Mr. 

's teaching, which appears to be very successful in taxing 

the memory. 
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^' This School appears to be improved, and to have a degree 
lees of the formality assuming to be intellectual than before. But 
it is difficult to judge, in consequence of the pupils' agitation 
when examined by any one but their Teacher." 



(5.) 



^' The branch of Arithmetic was first tried, having been found 
somewhat deficient at last visit There is great improvement. 

" A class of 23 young ones, was found under the charge of a 
monitor, acquiring spelling and meaning of words, the latter 
entirely by the power of memory. Mr. practises a gra- 
dual combination of older pupils with the younger ones^ in order 
to draw up the latter. 

^ English Grammar is taught vivd voce^ beginning young, and 
being brought forward by gradual admixture with senior pupils. 
A capital appearance accordingly was made to-day upon the 
lesson read. 

^^ The appearance is admirable in everything dependent on 
the memory. But Mr. ■ has not yet manifested the 

higher power of teaching to trace and master the ideas and 
trains of thought in what is read. The scholars, accordingly, 
show much less intelligence when questioned on the substance 
of the lesson. The supply of this defect is alone wanting to 
a high degree of success in his teaching. His faculty of in- 
ducing children to work is singularly great, as proved by the 
stores of matter committed to their memories. There is only 
wanting the application of the matter so acquired to its proper 
end, viz. increasing the general intelligence and power of the 
mind, and throwing light upon what is read. 

'^ A singularly minute and accurate examination was made in 
Ancient Chronology. 

*' In Geography, as might be expected from the character of 
Mr. 's teaching, the appearance was excellent. A nume- 
rous class went over the Map of North America very minutely, 
each scholar appearing to be well up. Almost every pupil has 
got some Geography, (as well as Grammar.) The young ones 
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being exercised by a pupil during the week, and what they have 
done heard by the Master on Saturday. A good deal of histori- 
cal information is combined with the Geography, but too for- 
mally, and sometimes rather like rote-work — the quantity of 
matter acquired, however, is very remarkable. 

" There is a fine willing lively spirit in the school. 

" Latin, — The senior pupil translated, scanned, and analysed 
a passage from Virgil with irreproachable accuracy. 

" The preceding details preclude the necessity of further re- 
mark, except that, as a fruit of the system in part, though not 
wholly. Scriptural information is not so extensive and ready as 

might be desired, I expressed my opinion to JVIr. , and he 

signified willingness to attend to any suggestion ; but the pecu- 
liarities of his method are so connected with his mental idiosyn- 
crasy, that I doubt his power to give to the business of the school 
a higher and more comprehensive direction. His labour and 
skill are, however, of no ordinary kind or degree, otherwise 
such a vast quantity of work would not be accomplished by his 
pupils." 

(6.) 



*' The passage was, perhaps, the least unsuitable in the book for 
such a class, being an account of the Crusades. But the language 
and reflections were in a style very far beyond the capacity of 
such children. The accuracy of the reading was tolerable : 
when the Teacher came to examine, however, he just read the 
sentences over, (himself asking the pupils the meaning of a word 
here and there ;) and when a bolder flight was ventured upon, 
the question was one beginning with, * Is not,' or ' Does not ;' 
the remainder being the statement of the fact which should have 
been elicited from the pupils. 

*'*' It is scarcely necessary to remark^ that the passage which 
was the previous day's lesson, is little better than a blank to 
these children's understandings. 

" I wafl sorry to find a great deficiency in Bible knowledge 
here. Not one of this class could tell the usual residence of 
Mary, or why it behoved our Saviour to be bom in Bethlehem. 
Of the Gospels which they have read, they know very little. 
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excepting one girl. And it appears too evident, that they are 
not taught to retain what they read. 

" The eldest class is reading the History of Scotland, and 
occupied at present upon a chapter regarding the Crusades, — a 
Buhject treated here in a manner much more simple and intellig- 
ible than in the Collection lesson previously read by a class 
three degrees behind this one in advancement. The reading was 

pretty good. In examining, however, Mr. put only the 

questions printed at the end of the chapter, and in the precise 
words there used. These questions are a very good expedient 
for young and inexperienced Teachers, but unworthy those of 

Mr. ^'s age and standing. The answers on the substance, as 

referred to in the printed questions, were tolerable, though in 
the formal style inherent in this method. But the unintelligent 
spirit of the instruction given, appeared whenever the beaten 
track was left, none of the pupils being able to explain the 
phrase, ' mutual support,' except by substituting * reciprocal ' for 
' mutual ;' and that would have been satisfactory, only they 
could give no other explanation of ' reciprocal,' than ' mutual ;' 
nor could any one explain * suburbs/ or even ' harbour.' 

" The same want of general inteUigence appears in Geography, 
no one in the school being able to point out the locality of 
Palestine in a map of Europe, extending beyond the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean. 

" In English Grammar, the pupils are beginning the rules of 
construction ; but they are not taught to apply their grammar to 
what they read, and cannot parse. 

" This School is in a much less satisfactory condition than in 
i at which time it gave evidence of considerable energy in 
various departments. The Teacher received in good part, how- 
ever, suggestions founded on the preceding remarks, and pro- 
mised to introduce better books, and endeavour to improve his 
•ystem. 

(7.) 



*' Every sentence had the same formula of questions reiterated 
upon each clause, backwards and forwards with tedious minute- 
ness, all so constructed as to leave nothing for the answer but 
what was obvious to triteness. 
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t€ • * * The English is defective, not from any want of 
diligence, but from the application to grown boys of a system 
which, if admissible at all, is fit only for young children." 

2. In examining upon the substance, a tendency 
is sometimes found to follow the author too closely 
from sentence to sentence, and paragraph to 
paragraph. This proceeds probably from the 
Teacher's not having acquired — what has already 
been described as an essential condition of good 
teaching — a thorough mastery of the lesson ; and 
being unprepared therefore to examine upon the 
ideas in any other order or form, than may be 
suggested by a close adherence to the words. The 
error referred to is found under diflferent forms, 
more or less censurable. In some cases, there is 
a reference to the ideas, but they are taken serio 
tint and separately, not in groups, or with a regard 
to the general train of thought. But in others it 
cannot be discovered that the Teacher has him- 
self compassed the intent of the author, his ques- 
tions being merely bits of the lesson, read in the 
words of the book, and answered in like manner. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the reasons al- 
ready stated, for regarding this as a feeble and im- 
perfect method of tuition. Instead of obviating, 
it is directly calculated to confirm the practice of 
mere passive iteration of words — a habit of read- 
ing which so many regret, and with reason, as 
the fruits of a system of teaching which addressed 
its appliances chiefly to the bodily organs. 

There may be noticed here, also, a tendency 
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which, however, is certainly far less reprehensible 
than the last, viz. to direct the examination too 
much to minuticBy arising certainly out of the les- 
son, but embracing only single points and fea- 
tures of facts, which, while they do not bear direct- 
ly upon the general train of thought, extend be- 
yond the bounds of reasonable pertinence to the 
exposition of its main purport. This is not ob- 
jected to on the ground of communicating infor- 
mation, but as introduced whilst investigating the 
matter of the lesson, and as calculated therefore 
to hinder the apprehension of its general scope, 
by diverting the attention from the principal object, 
and thus to form a discursive habit of thought. 

It is the worst and feeblest form of the class of 
errors here referred to, when, after the examina- 
tion has begun fairly enough upon the ideas of the 
piece, the Teacher's mind appears to become ex- 
hausted by the effort, and the exercise gradually 
degenerates into a mere asking of the meaning of 
words. 

(8.) 



"^ A class of seven read a lesson from Mason's Collection, 
of which there are three copies in the school. The reading 

is fidr. Mr. professes to examine on the substance of 

what is read, and began to do so to-daj ; bat the passage was 
quite ansnited to the capacity of the scholars, and after one or 
two questions on the narrative, the examination merged into a 
mere asking of the meaning of words ; and they had no idea of 
the import of several of these, although essential to the appre- 
hension of the scope of the passage. Better books would be a 
help ; but there is a want of vigour and spirit in the system. 

" Three of the above class professed English Grammar, but 
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showed no ability to apply what they had learned to the lesson 
ead. 

" The Bible class^ (comprehending the preceding, which is the 

oldest class,) are reading the Book of Ruth, and Mr. began 

to examine them on the contents of it ; but after a very few 
questions, the exercise degenerated, as formerly, into defining 
words. In the earlier portions of Bible narrative two lads ^owed 
some knowledge, but the rest (some of them grown lads) are 
quite ignorant." 



(9.) 

" The reading is correct, but without spirit. Mr. after- 
wards examined them on the passage, but in rather too childish 
a manner, groping along from paragraph to paragraph, and not 
showing a comprehensive mastery of the ideas, or the power of 
bringing them out. One intelligent boy in the class answered 
questions satisfactorily, but he had almost a monopoly of it, the 
rest having little notion either of the scope of the passage, or of 

the import of words. Mr. 's teaching appears to be directed 

chiefly to minutisB, and not to extend to lines of thought." 

(10.) 



^^ The oldest English class read very well a prepared lesson, 
the Holy Land, and spelled groups of words and hard words cor- 
rectly. But there was a great want of general information, and 
a deficiency, even in explaining the words of the lesson. The 
style of examining, also, is defective. Mr. does not se- 
lect the ideas, and put questions in his own words, but merely 
reads a bit of the sentence as a question, the answer being the 
rest of the sentence. 

" We had, however, with a younger class, an exercise on a 
poetical passage, from Milman's ' Christ's Entry into Jerusa- 
lem,' upon which a more pleasing appearance was made, parti- 
cularly in the command of Scriptural evidence." 



(11.) 

'* The most advanced English class, consisting of seven, (inclu- 
sive of the two Latin Scholars,) read the last lesson in Simpson's 
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History of Scotland) and, with two exceptions, the reading was 

good. Mr. habitually examines upon the lesson, and did so 

to-day. He does not conduct the examination, however, in the 
best way, selecting the leading points in the narrative, and put- 
ting the question so as to make the pupil prove his knowledge. 
On the contrary, his questions contain a great deal which should 
come from the pupil, and may be answered by, ' Yes,* or ' No,* 
or by some point or feature of a fact, the whole of which ought 
to have been elicited from the pupil. Three of the class, how- 
ever, answered pretty well, and showed some degree of general 
knowledge, extrinsic of, but germain to the passage. 

" The English Grammar was very poor, and appears to be 
taught without any practical application to the Heading Les- 
sons." 

(12.) 

^' It was yesterday's lesson, and six of them read very well, 
though with strong accent. Mr. then examined on the sub- 
stance, but in a very imperfect manner, not extracting the ideas, 
bat slavishly reading parts of sentences as questions to be answered 
by the repetition of other parts. I was the more disappointed in 
this from the lesson being a simple and suitable one. Neverthe- 
lessL three or four of the boys showed considerable intelligence, and 
had the meaning of a good many diffict^lt words, though none of 
them could precisely define * ductility/ albeit an essential term 
in the subject of the lesson.'* 



(13.) 



^' Mr. ' then questioned them upon the substance of the 
piece, and the examination and answers were very good indeed, 
excepting that the method was a little too easy, the ideas being 
too much subdivided, and the questions on matters too minute, 
instead of taking the leading thoughts of the piece, and extracting 
the details by means of these." 

(14.) 



'* In proceeding to examine, the Teacher put one or two ques- 
tions upon the substance, but presently left that, and asked the 

H 
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meanings of words, and from that glanced off as suddenly into 
questions on Grammar. He did not return at all to the sub- 
stance, and the examination degenerated into a mere asking of 
the meaning of detached words. These were pretty well given. 
The deriyation of some words was also given by two Latin 
scholars. 

*' I afterwards tried to extract the substance of the piece, ex- 
amining with the books open^ and with considerable difficulty 
answers were got from the Latin scholars. But there is a great 
want of intelligence and quickness." 



(15.) 

^^ The reading of all was very accurate indeed, though not 
fine ; and they are intelligent children, and gave a fair account 
of the substance. Mr. , however, is still open to the ex- 
ception formerly taken of following too slavishly, in his exami- 
nation, the words and paragraphs of the book. In spelling and 
defining words, the appearance is excellent." 

(le.) 



** Mr. examined upon the passage, but in a way not suited 

to pupils so far advanced as these, — thus, ' In what was the pic- 
ture set V — In gold. * What was set in gold ? ' — The picture, and 
80 on. Questions were also put in the feeble way of reading 
lumps out of the book." 

3. Another obstacle to the success of improved 
methods proceeds from the excess of an amiable 
desire, on the part of the Teacher, to make his 
pupils* work easy. Although questions are put, 
the benefit of the exercise is lost by their being 
couched in such terms as to suggest the answer. 
The proposition that should form the answer, is 
embodied in the question, the form of which fre- 
quently marks whether the reply should be "yes," 
or " no ;" or the pupil is led towards the answer 
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with a plainness of indication which does not seek 
to hide itself. Sometimes the Teacher will even 
give the reply, all hut the last word, or the last 
syllable. Here, certainly, there is no room for 
Amariah Brigham's apprehensions of the effects of 
a premature forcing of the mind, and stimulating 
the brain. There is surely cause, on the con- 
trary, to fear that passive and inert habits may be 
formed, fatal to the growth of mental power. And 
any Teacher who can detect such a tendency in 
himself may well pause, and consider whether he 
does well to purchase for his pupils — and perhaps 
for himself — relief from temporary difficulty and 
delay, at the risk of inducing in their case habits 
inconsistent with the acquirement of knowledge 
and intelligence. 

Allusion to a point so obvious, can only be ex- 
cused by the fact of the practices referred to pre- 
vailing in various instances. 



(i7.) 

" Mr. 's mode of examining remains imperfect. He speaks 

a great deal too much himself; all that is left to the pupils being 
a gap to fill up here and there, which none but a very dull 
scholar would fail to do. Any questions that are put are also a 
great deal too much in the suggestive style. Thus, no answer 
being got to the question, ' What did Job's wealth consist of V 

Mr. appeared to think the deficiency supplied by asking, 

*' How many thousand sheep had he V — ' how many thousand 
camels V &c., thus giving himself the entire answer to the origi- 
nal question, except the number of thousands. This is a very 
common self-deceptive style of interrogation. In so far, how- 
ever, as the questions were properly put, the appearance of the 
children was respectable. After going through the matter of the 
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chapter, Mr. proceeded to ask questions apon the spiritual 

application of it, which was well designed, but failed somewhat 
in the execution, from the fs^ult already referred to, that the 
Teacher himself answered nearly all the questions. 

(18.) 



*•' A class of promiscuous ages read the 21st chapter of 1st 
Samuel. These were examined in Spelling and Grammar from 
the Bible, — a practice certainly more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. They answer a little on the narrative; 
but the questions are put in such a way, as very obviously to 
indicate the answer. Instead of the pupil being asked to state a 
circumstance, the circumstance is embodied in the question, 
which requires only a simple affirmative, or negative answer ; 
and if I suggested a question in such naked terms as would test 
the pupils' knowledge, the Teacher was ready to supplement the 
question with such an addition, or such a shade of change in the 
form, as was equivalent to a hint. This is done inadvertently, I 
am satisfied ; and on my pointing it out, he promised to study to 
avoid it. It is a bad habit, and unconsciously acquired by a 
good many Teachers. 

''I was disappointed to find this school deficient in the knowledge 
of Bible History, a department in which it was formerly found 
remarkably strong. None of this class but one boy could give 
the most familiar incidents in the history of Joseph. This is 
not as it should be. They have all read it, and I am inclined to 
attribute the deficiency to the hinting method of examination 
above mentioned, which leaves no room for the exercise of the 
boy's mind, and, of course, prevents the facts from taking root." 



(19.) 

*•*• A class of 8 was found reading from M'Culloch's series of 
lessons a passage upon the Attraction of Cohesion and Attrac- 
tion of Gravity. The reading is rude, and, in two instances, 
very imperfect; but these boys have only recently joined the 

school. I pointed out to Mr. that they were quite unfit 

for this work. An examination was made; but it regarded 
rather detached terms, than the marrow of the matter. Some of 
the pupils gave pretty fair general definitions of terms, but in a 
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vague way, and without any pretension to the precision in this 
department, which is now so prevalent. 

'' The /orU here is Scriptural instruction ; and the vast stride 
made in this department since last visitation is very creditable to 
Mr. . He is still faulty in a habit of prompting, and lead- 
ing to the answer in such a manner ad to leave the real amount 
of the pupils' knowledge doubtful — in permitting the smartest 
boys to engross the lessons — and in a general want of precision. 
These defects were pointed out ; and, judging by the improve- 
ment already made, there is reason to hope, that he will make 
an exertion to cure them." 



(20.) 

" The fault of Mr. 's teaching, is the common one of sug- 
gesting the answer by the terms of the question^ and frequently 
giving the whole answer himself, except the last syllable of the 
last word." 

(21.) 

**" A class of 9 read from the Schoolmasters' Series, No. 5, 
The Journeying of the Israelites. These are from 1 1 to 13 
years of age. The reading wanted clearness and confidence, and 
there was considerable hesitation and blundering. Mr. ex- 
amined these with the books open, in a style by no means vigor- 
ous, the questions being all equally suggestive with the following 
noted as a specimen, viz. — ' Was the march interrupted V ' What 
did they at last arrive at ? ' ' How many spies were sent out 
from each tribe V ' "What did they return loaded with ?' An- 
swers were given to these and other similar questions. But this 
is very feeble teaching — too weak in its character even for chil- 
dren, much more for pupils so advanced as these." 

(22.) 

" A class of 1 1 read from No. 5 of the Schoolmasters' New 
Series^ a lesson upon the Elephant^ Rhinoceros^ and Hippopota- 
mus, not prescribed by mo. The reading was pretty good, ex- 
cepting in regard to one new comer. Mr. examined the 

class upon the lesson going through the principal points of what 
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I read. It appeared to me, however, that his mode of exa- 
mination was objectionable, the questions being generally so con- 
structed as to suggest the answer ; or, when no answer was given, 
being followed by others indicating the answer yet more plainly. 
Thus, the first question wajs, — * Is the elephant the largest of the 
terrestrial animals?' the answer to which could scarcely be mis- 
taken. Again, ^ What like are its eyes V a fisur enough question, 
but followed up too soon with ' Are they large or small V Again, 
* What does he do with his trunk V no answer. ' Does he draw 
any water with it?' It is plain, that with such a mode of inter- 
rogation, pupils may be made to appear to understand a lesson, 
about which, in truth, they know very little. And, accordingly, 
here it was found very difficult to get answers to questions sug- 
gested by me regarding the substance of the lesson, but put in 
such terms as not to give a key to the answer. And even 
some of the words, and these not uncommon, were too hard. No 
pupil in the class could define * herbs,' or ' odoriferous,' or give 
any idea of the meaning of ' moving in cadence,' which was 
essential to the understanding of one sentence. It thus appeared, 
that though they had caught a glimpse of the general outline of 
the passage, they did not comprehend the substance thoroughly. 
The matter, indeed, (and Mr. ■ agreed in this,) was con- 

siderably too hard for them. He pleads the difficulty of getting 
more books introduced, and declines to do it at his own ex- 
pense." 

This school was found improved in the following year. 

4. Some Teachers labour under a deficiency of 
tact and pliability of mind and method. Sincerely 
anxious to excel, they yet experience obstruction 
from a want of facility in selecting the points for 
examination, or of finding suitable terms to ex- 
press them. The powers which in such instances 
are wanting, are bestowed in great variety of de- 
gree by nature ; but, undoubtedly, they can be ac- 
quired to a great extent, and even in high excel- 
lence, by habit. Perseverance, under a feeling of 
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difficulty, however oppressiTe, will be rewarded 
by its accustomed successes. And here the habit 
of preparation, which has been recommended, will 
be found especially serviceable. As " out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh," so 
will copiousness of matter generate, as occasion 
requires, promptitude and facility of expression. 

(23.) 

<« Mr. questioned the class, bat there was not much infor- 
mation got from them^ the questions being apparently not happily 
adapted to the scholars' acquirements^ or capacity. The exercise 
was much impeded also by excessive timidity, aggravated by in- 
ability to answer some of the questions first put. 

" Mr. is an industrious Teacher, but wants a certain taot 

and pliability of mind and method, which would have enabled 
him to overcome the awkward state of timidity and powerleas- 
ness to answer^ into which the advanced class of girls fell to-day." 

(24.) 

^^ On examination, the pupils showed an accurate notion 
enough of the contents of the passage generally. Mr. ^ how- 
ever, is deficient in skill for examining, not having the method 
of separating the ideas, and questioning in his own words, but 
reading parts of sentences, and leaving a word for the answer, 
and also suggesting a good deal. His examination, at the same 
time, goes a good deal into etymology, and some information, 
though not extensive, was exhibited in this department. The 
general impression produced by this lesson was a willingness and 

anxiety, on Mr. ^"s part, to teach in the best manner^ but 

that he labours under a want of skill. 

^* After the general inquiry into the purport of the passage, he 
examined more minutely, particularly upon the derivation of 
words. Here he helped too much, but that proceeded in a great 
measure from his inaccurate estimate of his pupils' powers, and 
putting questions too difficult." 

5. It is found naturally enough that, in the 
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schools where such defective methods as have 
heen pointed out prevail, an accurate correspon- 
dence is not preserved hetween the pupil's powers 
and his work ; the lessons heing invariably too 
difficult. It is quite plain that the exercise of 
Examination may be conducted with apparent 
success, where the questions are framed on the 
principle of suggesting the answer, or are couched 
and intended to be answered in the terms of the 
book, or relate merely to detached matters sug- 
gested incidentally by words used in the lesson, 
although no conception whatever, or a very par- 
tial one may be obtained of the scope and object 
of the leading thoughts. In such cases as are here 
referred to, the Teacher will be surprised at the 
ignorance shown by his own pupils, when examined 
by a stranger, whose mode of questioning does not 
give them the answer contained by implication in 
the very form of the question, nor suggest it, but 
requires them to reply in other words than the 
precise terms of the lesson, and relates to the ideas 
of the text, with the words alone of which they 
have hitherto been occupied. 

6. It is very desirable that the Teacher should 
study to vary his language, and not confine himself 
to forms of questions and modes of expre&ion 
which may be habitual to him. He will thus cul- 
tivate the general intelligence of his pupils, and 
give them an extensive comprehension of terms. 
Where there is a want of variety of expression in 
the Teacher, the eflfect is seen in the inability of 
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the pupils to answer a stranger, whose expressions 
may happen to vary from those to which they have 
been accustomed. 

7. It is proper also to caution some Teachers, 
more especially the young, against allowing their 
fulness of matter to betray them, in the ordinary 
lesson, into the error of speaking too much, and 
themselves giving out what ought to come from 
the pupils. In explanation, and in addresses of 
advice and exhortation, the Teacher must speak ; 
but, in the ordinary lesson, his aim should be, by 
the use of few words on his own part, to stimulate 
his pupils to reflection and expression. 

(25.) 

• • * " Then questions put on the narratiye, and these 
pretty well answered, but not in the best style. In the more 
minute examination upon words, their derivation and meaning, 
a much better appearance is made. And this is not an unfre- * 
qnent characteristic of schools taught on the improved principles, 
viz. that while particular terms have been minutely studied^ and 
their origin and signification are well understood^ there is a want 
of that more comprehensive intelligence, which embraces the 
train of thought in a passage, and masters both the general idea 
and the particular developments, or illustrations. The latter de- 
ficiency not unfrequently proceeds from the passages read being 
too difficult for the scholars. This was evidently the case to- 
day. 

" The same observations apply to a younger class reading the 
same book— derivations and meanings excellent, but inferior to 

in developing the substance of the passage. Mr. is 

not, indeed, nearly so skilful in putting questions." 

(26.) 

'' A class read from Instructive Extracts. This is evidently 
too high a book for them, although, upon Mr. ■ questioning 
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them in QbIYb method^ they anBwered readily enough, with the 
book open, and in its words. But, at this stage, scholars should 
be independent of the use of the book in giving an account of the 
passage, provided it be suitable. Thdy give the meaning of some 
words very well, such as * boundless,' (explaining the force of 
the affix less,) * void,' &c. The passage read being too hard, we 
turned to yesterday's lesson ; but here the appearance was not 
better, none of them being able to explain any of the terms, with- 
out knowing the meaning of all which they could not under- 
stand the passage. It is clear, that this book is too hard for 
these scholars. 

*' The second youngest class read from the Second Sessional 
School-book ; and here the same remark forcibly occurred — viz., 
that these pupils also were at work far beyond their strength. 
They were examined also after Gall's method, and answered with 
the books open^ but they could not explain any of the terms 
except one. There is little profit, therefore, in this mode of 
exercising. These spell pretty well. I should have mentioned, 
that the former class spelt accurately long sentences, each pupil 
giving a letter in turn. 

^* Upon the whole, I am rather disappointed with the appear- 
. ance here, this being one of the few schools which evinced any- 
thing of an intellectual character upon my former visit. Mr. 

, the teacher, is evidently very anxious to excels and he 

appears to possess good talents. But his defect, as appears from 
the foregoing Report, evidently is, that he cannot^ or does not, 
form a proper estimate of his pupils' minds, and apportion their 
work accordingly : he cannot gauge their strength. This is quite 
apparent in his explanations and illustrations, which are frequent 
and in themselves excellent, but far beyond the understanding of 
his scholars. It is an unfortunate defect this want of the power 
of appreciating a pupil's capability ; for the teaching is, in conse- 
quence, like speaking to a deaf man, and worse than that, in this 
respect, that the Teacher does not discover the mental deafness of 
his pupils. 

" I pointed out these views to Mr. — , and have not any 
doubt that he will, at all events, make an efibrt to remedy the 
foult. My disappointment here is probably more attributable to 
the advance of other schools than to any falling back in this." 
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(27.) 



'^ A class of nine read a passage in the Schoolmasters' Collec- 
tion, and were interrogated as they proceeded, — a practice rather 
to be avoided, as it intermpts the continuity of the narrative. 
The same observation occurred on this visit, which was made for- 
merly — ^viz., that Mr. lectures too much. He says the 

scholars cannot be taught without being told something^ and that 
he endeavours to hit the medium between speaking too much 
himself, and leaving them exclusively to their own resources. 
But the defect is, that he does not use sufficient means to ascer- 
tain that the children make the information he delivers their 
own, which can only be satisfactorily done by making them ex- 
press it. It is impossible to fix a period at which the mind 
becomes capable of appropriating sentiments or facts by mere 
attention to the voice expressing them, — a power evidently de- 
pendent on its native energy, as well as the mode and degree of 
its training. But it is clear enough, that lecturing is not a 
species of tuition adapted to children, and that their minds can 
only receive fixed impressions by frequent repetition, the only 
satisfactory evidence of such impressions being their ability to 

give them utterance. Mr. labours under a total uncon- 

scionsness that he may state £Eicts and views^ (and he states them 
well,) and that, after he is done, any temporary and evanescent 
idea the children may have had while he was speaking is entirely 
obliterated. I have no doubt whatever, that this is the error 
which makes his teaching unproductive ; for although a few an- 
swers were got to-day, there is a timidity and want of readiness 
in his pupils never found among such as are stored with infor- 
mation, and habituated to give it out 

^^ An attempt was made to extract some portions of Scriptural 

narrative. But here, also, the failing of Mr. ^'s peculiar 

system appeared, it being evident, from the lack of answers to 
questions put by himself, and on subjects of his own choosing, 
that he has no correct idea of the condition of his pupils' know- 
ledge. This is the more to be regretted, as he appears to bestow 
a good deal of pains in preparation, a sign of which was a manu- 
script enumeration, exhibited on the walls, of the Levitical cities. 
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as illastrative of the portion of the Bible on which the class is at 
present engaged." 



(28.) 

" Upon the snbstanoe they answered pretty well to Mr. , 

bnt appeared unable to understand questions put by me. This 
appears to proceed from not being habituated to variety of ex- 
pression^ and from a want of mental exercise. They certainly 
are^ however, much better informed than the pupils I found here 
at lafit visit, and gave promptly the meaning of all the words 
which then perplexed the whole school. The passage selected 
to-day was rather too hard for them, and indeed this book is ge- 
nerally beyond the power of such youths." 

(29.) 



^' The oldest English class are reading the 4th Irish Book. 
They are taught to hold their books so as not to touch or soil the 

page. Mr. instituted a minute examination on the contents 

of the passage. His manner in examining is excellent, lively, 
and commanding, with perfect ease and great command of expres- 
sion. But these very qualities appear to produce also that which 
is the prominent error of his method ; for his questions for the 
most part contain a great deal of the matter which ought to come 
from the scholar. There are too many questions framed, so as 
to be answered by ' yes' or ' no,' and where the proper answer 
is a different word, he is sometimes betrayed so far as to suggest 
it by pronouncing the first syllable ; and, ajB an illustration of the 
same kind of error, after asking what four animals chiefly pro- 
duce fur, he answered if so far himself by naming three of them, 
and leaving only the fourth for the pupil's reply. Notwithstand- 
ing this qualification, however, (which is noticed, because the 
error is common,) the answers showed satisfactory knowledge and 
intelligence in the pupils. c 

**• The same class was examined in Grammar with great vigour, 
and in a style showing a more philosophical apprehension of its 
nature and use, than is ordinarily combined with the practical 
lessons. This was all very intelligent, and evinced a good con- 
ception of the true mode of teaching grammar with real effect. 
The pupils appeared to have a tolerable idea of those principles ; 
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bat the same mistake prevails here, the Teacher having a great 
deal too much of the speaking ; — himself enouncing very much 
of what ought properly to come from the pupils. 

*^ I have seldom been so much struck with a Teacher's manner 
and style, as possessing qualities of very high excellence, as on 

this occasion ; and Mr. appears to be ingenuous, and very 

desirous of improving. He received my observations to the effect 
contained in the foregoing report, with attention, and in the best 
spirit, and I confidently anticipate that he will prove an able and 
efficient Teacher." 

(30.) 



" A class of 7 (of whom 4 have recently been advanced into 
this class,) was* found engaged with the same passage heard in the 
morning at . The reading was tolerably correct, but de- 
ficient in animation. They were then asked to spell words, and 
give the meaning of them, and the latter speedily absorbed the 

spelling. Mr. afterwards examined upon the subject matter, 

but without skill, and without an observance of that simplicity of 
ideas and expression which is indispensable in teaching chil- 
dren. The pupils, on the other hand, showed a very feeble 
conception of the ideas, and are by no means up to their work. 
Upon a lesson read in the forenoon, as this had been, there ought 
to have been some apprehension of its meaning. But not only 
was that awanting — there were not indications of that intelli- 
gence and readiness which well instructed pupils will not fail to 
exhibit even in lessons beyond their powers. Mr. as- 
sured us that he exercised his pupils intellectually, but it would 
appear that he shoots over their heads. We advised him to keep 
them patiently upon each lesson, until it is fully comprehended." 

(31.) 



** Latin. — 2 in Adams' Lessons, translated yesterday's portion 

with tolerable accuracy. Mr. examined them in analysis, &c., 

but told them too many of the answers. His own Latin is rusty. 
These boys are very slow, and appear to stand much in need of 
frequent revision. But there is a sluggishness and want of 
intelligence, which indicate very fiat and unenergetic teach- 
ing. They do not seem to understand what is said to them, un- 
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lees it is coached in the exact terms which their Teacher has beeu 
accustomed to use. The work is consequently very inanimate, 
and one boy hangs almost entirely upon another, whose know- 
ledge is made, to a great extent, to serve for both." 

8. Under this head it only remains to notice the 
view stated and acted upon by one Teacher — that 
when pupils can only attend for a short time, it 
is best to forward them well in the mechanical 
part of reading, and trust to their own intellectual 
exertions afterwards. This alternative, if a neces- 
sary, is certainly a hard one. But it may be doubt- 
ed if it be either unavoidable or expedient. The 
Teacher who made the statement is himself a clever 
man, and probably over-estimates what the gene- 
rality of country pupils can accomplish by solitary 
eflTort, and he appears to have greatly under-esti- 
mated, if he have not entirely lost sight of the 
benefit which pupils, whose opportunities are so 
limited, may obtain by intellectual intercourse, 
even during a short period, with a cultivated mind. 
The grounds already stated for making the teach- 
ing of the Parish School a teaching of thought 
and reflection, apply with increased force to the 
particular cases here noticed. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MODE OF TEACHING — ENGLISH continued. 



Unsuitable matter in Lesson Books — Examples — ^Time gained by use 
of Suitable Books — ^Difficulty of Introduction — Obviated by Expe- 
dient in one Case — Suitable Books unproductive of Benefit without 
Intelligence and Energy. 



The preceding observations have, in some de 
gree, anticipated, and will have suggested another 
great obstruction to the successful prosecution of 
an intelligent system of teaching, viz., the unsuit- 
ableness of the matter contained in the Lesson 
Books used in some Schools. This hindrance 
was very pointedly referred to in the last Report ; 
but notwithstanding that, and much besides, that 
has been written and said upon the subject, it 
continues to prevail to a degree which certainly 
was not to have been expected. A singular 

instance was found in , of pupils professedly 

in one class, using, at the same time, many diffe- 
rent books, — one having " Mangnalls* Histori- 
cal Questions," two "Mason's Collection," one 
" Scott's Lessons," another " Instructive Ex- 
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tracts," not to mention several whose books were 
without title-pages. This will probably not re- 
cur. All can see the grossness of the error in 
such a form. But, in reality, the difference be- 
tween this particular case and the general error 
now referred to, is only a difference of degree. 
One unintelligible passage, although mechanically 
more convenient, cannot be much more useful for 
the purpose of real instruction than a mixture of 
four such passages. 

The nature of the pieces which sometimes form 
the lessons needs only to be stated, in order to 
satisfy any one, who will take pains to reflect upon 
the subject, that such matter is unsuitable and 
useless, — in some instances, indeed, positively 
injurious as food for the young mind. The fol- 
lowing references to the Clerk's Note-Book con- 
tain some of the lessons, upon which classes have 
been found engaged in the years noted; and it 
will be kept in view, that the pupils perusing 
these are, for the most part, the children (from 
7 to 12 years of age) of the middle and lower 
classes of the rural population. 

(32.) 1836. 

" The following from Shakepeare : — 

* Who shall go about 
To cozen Fortune, and be honourable, 
Without the stamp of merit,' &c. 

N'one of these could give the least idea of the meaning of the 
word * merit/ 

f How many, then, should cover, that stand bare !' 
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Nor could any one give the least idea of the moaning of this line, 
or of the word * cover/ 

' How many be commanded, that command !' 

Or of the word ' command/ " 

(33.) 183G. 

'' The highest class of English read from Scott's Lessons 
Henry V.'s Speech before the Battle of Agincourt. As far as 
reading the words is concerned, they do very well ; but the pas- 
sage was quite unsuitable ; and they could not give any account 
of its contents. One or two boys, apparently of very quick 
natural parts, gave several shrewd answers. They appear to 
have been exercised upon the meaning of detached words, and 
in that made a pretty good appearance." 

(34.) 1837. 

*' Beaux Stratagem/' 

(35.) 1839. 

*^ The Stout Gentleman, by Washington Irving,— ruot under- 
stood, and not, perhaps, desirable that it should be." 

(36.) 1839. 

** ^ On Refinement and Delicacy of Ta8te,'~Tthe passage quite 
unsuitable to the capacity of the children, so that though there 
was a show of examining, it was fruitless." 

(37.) 1841. 

" ' The Pleasures of Sorrow,' — far beyond the depth of these 
children. It was vain, accordingly, to expect from them any 
account of the ideas." 

(38.) 1841. 

" ' The Soul of the Licentiate Peter Garcjas lies buried under 
this stone.' The pupils made an excellent appearance upon the 

I 
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meaning of words ; but it would have been too much to expect 
they should understand a refined jest, couched in terms approach- 
ing to profanity." 

(39.) 1842. 

" ' On Christian Sympathy/ — an abstract dissertation in ela- 
borate phraseology. An attempt to obtain from the pupils the 
substance of it, and the meaning of some of the principal terms 
prored abortive, as was to be expected." 

(40.) 1842. 

*' ' Account of Sir lloger do Coverley's Family.' The pas- 
sage is certainly unsuitable, being a representation of high life 
in a peculiar and refined style of wit, and the whole thoughts 
and ideas are quite foreign to what these children can form any 
notion of." 

A Striking example of the want of an intelli- 
gent adaptation of the lessons to the pupils' pro- 
gress and powers, is contained in the Report of 

the School of , which has already been 

quoted.* It will be observed, that upon the occa- 
sion referred to, a young class was found reading 
an Account of the Crusades, conceived in an ela- 
borate style of language and reflection ; while the 
oldest class, three degrees farther advanced than 
the other, were also reading an Account of the 
Crusades, treated in their book, however, in a 
simple and intelligible manner. 

Further observations upon this very important 
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point will be found in that portion of the Report 
which treats of Scriptural Instruction. 

The obvious advantage resulting from the use 
of suitable books, is strikingly evinced by the 

remark of Mr. , Schoolmaster of ^ 

who found, that the use of the Sessional School 
Books gained half a year to his pupils ; a circum- 
stance which he certainly did not regret, although 
it had, in some measure, deranged his previous 
routine. Examples of the benefit arising from 
this source will be found among the Notes else- 
where extracted from the Clerk's Reports. The 
following case is a striking instance : — 

(41.) 

^' In regard to advancement in the improved methods^ this 

School is much in the same state as , the benefit havjjig 

as yet been confined to the more advanced pupils. The second 
highest class read a passage in M'Culloch's series of lessons, and 
were examined very satisfactorily upon the narrative^ showing, 
at the same time^ considerable knowledge of the meaning and 
Latin roots of words. They were also examined upon the gram- 
matical structure of the passage in a useful way. 

*' The highest class read ' Scott's Beauties/ but did not in any 
respect make so good an appearance as those last mentioned. 

Mr. y the teacher, has found, in the strongest manner^ the 

advantage 6f M'Culloch's book in stimulating the pupils in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and he regards the comparative state 
of theartwo classes as a strong test of it. 

^^ We concluded with a very satisfactory examination upon 
Gospel History and Geography, in which the benefit of attend- 
ance on the Sabbath Schools in the parish was apparent." 

Complaints are occasionally made by Teachers 
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of the difficulty experienced in getting new books 
introduced. Such obstacles, however, have not 
been found to prevent the introduction where it 
appeared that the Teacher considered the use of 
appropriate books, if not absolutely essential, at 
least an important element in the success of his 
School. Viewing the matter even upon the low 
ground of personal interest, the advantage, not 
only as regards the Bequest, but in other respects 
also, resulting to a Teacher from an improved con- 
dition of his School, ought to induce him to be 
at some personal expense, if the object cannot 
otherwise be attained. At , the Clerk's Re- 
port bears, that " a very successful experiment 
has been made with a view to obviate the difficul- 
ties formerly found in inducing the parents to 
furnish their children with books. Mr. of- 
fered them the alternative of purchasing the books 
he prescribes, or that he should, on receiving six- 
pence per quarter in addition to the ordinary 
fees, supply the children with all the English 
books used. The latter was embraced by all the 
parents without exception, and the plan has en- 
tirely answered the purpose contemplated." 

Enough has been said to show the importance 
of suitable books, containing well-selected matter, 
as a powerful if not essential instrument hi the 
work of instruction. But it must not be over- 
looked, (1.) That the best books will not accom< 
plish the object, unless they are intelligently used, 
and not only each volume, but also its particular 
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contents carefully selected, so as to suit the pupils* 
degree of advancement ; and (2.) That books, 
however suitable, will not, any more than other 
auxiliaries of method, &c., give vigour and suc- 
cess to the School, if not accompanied by skill, 
energy, and indefatigable perseverance on the part 
of the Teacher, who must himself supply the hear4; 
and life-blood of the system. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MODE OF TEACHING — ENGLISH continued. 



Inutility of good Method and suitable Books, unless Teacher s heart 
in his work — Forms of defective energy — 1. Feeling 6f drudgery. 
2. Disposition to contract Labour. 3. Inclination to limit Exercises 
to what is easy. 4. Want of order and precision. 5. Want of 
Interest — Examples — Resistance to ImproTement, and neglect of 
Duty — Good Reading little taught. 



It is too common an error to suppose that, if right 
books are got, and the proper form of questioning 
be introduced, these things will of themselves, 
as it were by a charm, put and keep the School in a 
satisfactory condition. We forget that these are 
but the channels and modes, and that the essence 
of teaching consists in the influence of mind upon 
mind. There are several Schools in which it 
would be difficult to put the finger upon any 
method or practice inconsistent with correct prin- 
ciples of tuition — the books are unobjectionable, 
the lessons suited to the pupils' progress, and apt 
questions are asked respecting them; and yet, 
notwithstanding all these hopeful features, the 
work is frigid and inanimate in its manner, and 
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falls far short of those results of intelligence and 
information which the pupils ought to derive from 
it It is to be apprehended, where such a state of 
matters exists, that although the Teacher gives his 
personal attendance, and cannot be charged with 
open neglect in any department of duty, yet his 
heart is not eamesdy engaged in his work, and 
his mind is either employed on other things, or 
directed to the business of the school in a passive 
and inert condition, — the lessons are to him a task 
equally irksome as to the pupils. How shall there 
be any genial growth of intelligence in-such cir- 
cumstances ? If the Teacher, instead of putting 
his whole heart and soul into his work, gives to it 
only a constrained and uninterested attention, can 
it be expected that the pupils will be roused and 
kindled into exertion ? The Reporter would de- 
sire earnestly to impress these considerations upon 
such Schoolmasters as may be sensible, upon re- 
flection, of any deficiency of interest in their pro- 
fessional labours. The existence of such an in- 
terest will readily show itself in the mind being 
occupied about the business of the school, making 
such preparations, in vacant hours, as have been 
elsewhere referred to, and giving itself forth 
with activity and energy in pushing forward and 
directing the pupils' work during the time of 
labour. The conscientious Teacher will be an- 
xious to detect in himself any symptoms of a fail- 
ure of energy. These he will struggle with, either 
as indications of physical languor, itself to be re- 
moved by appropriate remedies, or as tending to 
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mental indolence, which must be subdued by a 
strenuous effort of the will. 

It may be useful to note here some of the forms 
in which a defect of energy commonly exhibits 
itself. 

1. It occasionally shows itself in regarding the 
teaching of beginners as a drudgery, and blaming 
the children, it may be, for what is attributable to 
the want of patient perseverance on the part of 
the Teacher. The effects of yielding to such a 
feeling as is here referred to, will be deduced from 
the observations made, specially under another 
head, regarding the teaching of the young. If 
permitted to obtain a footing, it will speedily ex- 
tend itself to other departments ; and its unhappy 
influence in repressing those kindly feelings and 
efforts, by which the expanding intelligence of the 
youthful mind is most successfully nourished, is 
sufficiently obvious. 

2. Another tendency, to be watched with great 
jealousy, is the disposition to contract or prevent 
the extension of work done in the school. Where 
this disposition is permitted, there will be found 
few pupils acquiring any but the elementary 
branches ; few or none learning English Grammar 
— very few employed even at Arithmetic — a small 
number, or none at all, at Geography : or the 
latter, it may be, is taught to some, and made a 
prominent object, being a showy branch, and 
serving — as Latin also is sometimes made to serve 
— as a screen to hide the meagreness of other 
important departments. 
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3. A relaxing energy will betray itself by an 
inclination to limit tbe exercises upon lessons to 
easy points and questions. This has already been 
illustrated, in speaking of the tendency of exami- 
nations upon the narrative and ideas to sink, in 
some instances, into a mere asking of the meaning 
of words ; and where the failing to which we now 
refer has obtained any place, its insidious and de- 
bilitating influence will infallibly be traced in 
every department. 

4. The presence of the same influence is shown 
in a want of order and exactness in details : little 
matters, and gradually more important ones, are 
put ofi^, or neglected. Prescribed lessons and stated 
hours are not strictly adhered to ; the want of 
books or writing materials is tolerated : in short, 
the master's ease being the chief object, nothing 
is found fault with but what interferes with that. 
This aggravated degree of negligence is rare, and 
has been noted, only to show the ultimate tendency 
of what is here treated of. 

5. To these symptoms of decreasing energy, 
there remains only to be added, what has been 
pointed out above, viz., a general want of interest 
in the school-work. It requires an efibrt on the 
part of the Teacher to attend to it even in school, 
and it too probably never occupies his thoughts at 
other hours. 

(42.) 

'• Tbere was but one Aritbinctician present, and Lc only l>egan 
last Saturday. He worked correctly a very easy question in 
simple addition. 
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^^ Only two learning Geography ; and there was no map in the 
school or in the Schoolmaster s possession, hut one of Scotland in 
a numher of a new Gazetteer. 

" There is certainly no improvement here, and eyery symptom 
hetokens indolence, and want of energy and skill." 

(43.) 



^^ With the exception of one who cannot read, the class read 
well, but with a great want of spirit. A very intelligent and 
accurate account was also given of the substance, but with the 
same absence of cheerfulness and animation. 

'^ The appearance in English Grammar was also tolerable, but 
in the same lifeless style. 

^' Three little ones in the Schoolmasters' Book read and spelt 
pretty well, and appear to have their attention directed to the 
meaning. 

" Arithmetic tolerably good ; question in interest correctly 
solved. 

" Mr. 8 teaching of English is somewhat improved^ 

buf there is still a great lack of energy, and the appearance of 
apathy and indifference in the scholars is disheartening." 

(44.) r , 



^^ This is a case in which little fault can be found with the 
method ; the teaching being, upon the whole, on a tolerably good 
system, so far as things are taught. But there is far too little 

taught ; and it affords a strong presumption that Mr. is 

deficient in energy, that there have been only three pupils ac- 
quiring English Grammar since last vacation, and only the same 
number learning Geography." 

The Trustees will gladly dispense with the ex- 
hibition of more examples under this head. 
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It is unnecessary to advert here to the instances, 
happily limited in number, in which a sense of 
duty has compelled the Trustees to discontinue 
allowances from the Bequest, on the ground of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Schools. Entering, 
as they did, upon the administration of the Bequest 
at a period, when much attention had been directed 
to the subject of Education, and methods, quite fo- 
reign to the settled habits of many respectable 
Teachers, were in the course of development, the 
Trustees did not distribute the fund upon the prin- 
ciple of requiring conformity to any prescribed sys- 
tem, but deemed it best to proceed in accordance 
with the spirit of Mr. Dick's settlement, which 
describes his object to be " gradually to elevate 
the literary character of the Schoolmasters and 
Schools," The attention of the Schoolmasters has 
accordingly been directed, in various ways, to ex- 
amples of efficient Teaching ; and wherever there 
has appeared a sincere desire and reasonable 
amount of exertion to introduce improvements, a 
high degree of success has not been rigidly ex- 
acted : ample allowance has always been made for 
the power of habit, and for the disadvantages of 
locality, as well as other obstacles. The small class 
of cases here referred to, is consequently limited 
to instances of obstinate resistance to improvement, 
or gross neglect of duty. 
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It may be remarked, in concluding this section 
of the Report, that less care continues to be taken 
than might perhaps have been expected, to teach 
good reading. The Parochial School is certainly 
not the sphere for the fine elocution elsewhere 
taught, and acquired with much pains. But it is 
not inappropriate there, that the voice should in 
some measure echo to the sense. It is remarked 

in the Report of the School of 1840, that " any 

attention bestowed upon the intonation helps to 
give a better apprehension of the sense." At 

, accordingly, great pains is bestowed upon 

the reading, places being lost for mispronunciation, 
and for misplacing the emphasis : and an example 
was found at in 1836, of the spirited read- 
ing of a dialogue. 

Recitation is practised at , and the prac- 
tice must be useful. 

Good reading should be an object of desire to a 
Teacher, in so far as it is an expression of thorough 
intelligence. Notices occasionally occur in the 
Reports of great deficiency in this respect, so great 
in some instances, that blunders in words could 
be directly ascribed to want of understanding ; in 
another, that the reading bore " all the symptoms 
of mere eye and tongue teaching;" and in an- 
other, that it was remarked " the pupils read the 
words, but not the sense." 
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A special hindrance to the acquirement of good 
reading, arising from the exclusive pursuit of ge- 
neral information, apart from the illustration of 
the lesson more immediately in hand, has already 
been pointed out at page 95. 



CHAPTER IX. 



METHOD OF TEACHING INSTRUCTION OF THE 

YOUNG. 



Attention to Young Pupils shows high Sense of Duty — General Im- 
provement in this respect — Its Sources — Pictorial Illustrations — 
Suitable Method — Perseverance — Encouragement to persevere — 
Examples of Young Pupils well taught — Others less successfully 
— Unsuitable Lessons prescribed — Interference of Parents — Ex- 
amples. 



It was remarked in the Report of 1835, that 
" the test of the full operation of the intellectual 
system, is its application to the youngest scholars." 
The advancing years and ripening powers of the 
older pupils, naturally present a more exacting 
and attractive demand upon the attention of the 
Teacher, than can he expected from the tender 
age and comparatively feehle capacity of begin- 
ners. It aflfords evidence, therefore, that a Teacher 
is influenced by high and conscientious views of 
duty, when in a country school, which necessarily 
presents, in the varying ages and multifarious pur- 
suits of the pupils, distinct and conflicting claims 
upon his regards, he is found spontaneously be- 
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stowing upon his youngest pupils a due share of 
his time and skill. 

The Clerk's Note Book affords various gratify- 
ing examples of successful exertion in this depart- 
ment ; and it may safely be stated, that generally 
throughout the three Counties greater attention is 
now paid to the instruction of the younger classes, 
and that these are taught with more intelligence 
than at the date of the last Keport. 

This improvement is attributable to a more just 
appreciation of the powers of children, and the be- 
stowal of greater pains in adapting the matter and 
method of instruction to their capacity. Books 
have been introduced, containing matter more in- 
telligible, with some exceptions, to children, and 
better adapted to the position and circumstances 
of the pupils attending parish schools, than those 
formerly in use ; and however capable of improve- 
ment in other respects these books may be, it is 
not known that they are liable to the charge else- 
where applicable,* of injuring, in the endeavour to 
bring down to the capacity of childhood, things 
which their own nature or their sacred character 
should protect from infantile or familiar handling. 

An instance of the use of pictorial illustration, 
will be found among the extracts subjoined to this 
section. Pictures have been found, besides, in one 
or two other schools ; but it is perhaps matter of 
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surprise, that so interesting and attractive a mode 
of communicating knowledge and awakening pow- 
ers of observation, should have been so little re- 
sorted to — the more so, that this method of instruc- 
tion might be expected to have peculiar charms in 
a sphere, where the pupils are not likely to have 
the same taste gratified to any considerable extent 
at home. 

But any adjuncts, however judiciously chosen, 
will be comparatively fruitless, unless accompa- 
nied by a suitable method on the part of the 
Teacher. Such a method is obtained by a proper 
adaptation of the explanatory and interrogative 
systems, based upon an accurate estimate of the 
character of the children dealt with, their powers, 
dispositions, and susceptibility of impression, and 
upon an earnest and well attuned sympathy with 
their tender minds, directing and modifying the 
Teacher's efforts. 

The instructor of the young must have a strong 
power of self-denial and self-control. " The best 
Teachers," says a recent anonymous author, " are 
tibose who can seem to forget what they know full 
well ; who work out results, which have become 
axioms in their minds, with all the interest of a 
beginner, and with footsteps no longer than his."* 
It is one of the traits marked by Thomas Fuller, 
in the good Schoolmaster, that " He minces his 
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precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on 
the nimbleness of his own soul, that his scholars 
may go along with him." * 

It is obvious, that this method cannot be at- 
tained in a high degree of excellence without 
much experience and observation, accompanied 
by a fine and delicate perception of character, and, 
in the case of Teachers not trained to it in early 
life, by the exercise of much self-denial, and a 
firm control over settled habits. It has been a 
source of gratification to the Trustees, neverthe- 
less, to observe various instances in which vigor- 
ous efibrts have been made by Teachers beyond 
the meridian of life, to modify prevailing methods 
and systems, so as to give them a direction better 
calculated than before to make instruction flow 
with intelligence and efffect from the mind of the 
instructor into that of the pupil. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the best 
method, with every adjunct which enlightened 
experience can suggest, requires, as an indispens- 
able condition of success, strenuous perseverance 
in its application. This is a point upon which, 
in the department of duty now referred to, a con- 
scientious Teacher will be very watchful and 
jealous of himself. It would show ignorance of 
human nature, to expect that, with his youngest 
pupils, he will not frequently feel his work mono- 
tonous and wearisome, and experience a strong 
temptation to seek relief from it in a manner 
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which may he really inconsistent with duty, al- 
though he should not himself at the time he very 
distinctly conscious that it is so. But he will, by 
a determined and strenuous effort, subdue such 
inclinations, and endeavour rather to lighten ex- 
ertion by judicious arrangements calculated to 
give variety within the limits of duty, than go in 
quest of it beyond these limits. There is, per- 
haps, no sphere of exertion which more impera- 
tively demands an incessant application of the 
" labor improhus^^^ than this ; and its consolation 
and reward are, that the results in this case form 
no exception to the universality of its triumphs ; 
and that the diflSculty of any undertaking, or 
course of action, gives, when surmounted, an ad- 
ditional sweetness to the satisfaction which attends 
on the consciousness of duty well performed. 

The enlightened Teacher will derive encou- 
ragement in this department of duty from consi- 
dering, that he has peculiar reason to expect a 
blessing upon the zealous and intelligent labour 
which he bestows upon the young. If, says Roger 
Ascham, " the nature of man be given at any 
time more than other to receive goodness, it is in 
innocency of young years, before that experience 
of evil have taken root in him. For the pure 
clean wit of a sweet young babe, is like the new- 
est wax, most able to receive the best and fairest 
printing ; and, like a new bright silver dish never 
occupied, to receive and keep clean any good 
thing that is put into it." 

These observations, and the importance of the 
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principles and suggestions they are designed to 
convey and elucidate, will be best illustrated by 
the following Extracts from the Clerk's Notes on 
visiting Schools : — 

(45.) 

'^ A class of beginners was examined upon a board of pictures 
representing the successive days of the Creation, and answered 
with pleasing readiness and propriety. This is an entirely new 
feature in a Parish School here^ and very creditable to Mr. 

. It is delightful to see a Teacher of his standing and 

reputation searching out new modes of rendering his instructions 
interesting and impressive even to the youngest pupils." 

(46.) 



" A young class of 5 boys (ages from 4 to 6) read a lesson in 
Mr. ^'s second book. These have been taught with remark- 
able care. Mr. does not allow them to leave a lesson 

until they have thoroughly acquired it ; and he says they are 
sometimes about a week in mastering one lesson. The patience 
and perseverance manifested in this, are highly deserving of 
praise; and the fruit is perceptible in the singularly intelli- 
gent and accurate answers of these young children, who dis- 
play a minute acquaintance with the facts recorded in the 
lessons which they have read. I do not remember, I think, to 
have met with any instance in the district of a class so young so 
thorooghly taught." 



(*7.) 

^ A class of youngsters (8) read from the Irish Lesson Book, 
No. 2, the story of the Old Man and his Ass, and afforded one 
of the clearest evidences I have met with of the benefit resulting 
from the use of suitable books, and from bestowing pains on 
beginners. All these children recounted the circumstances in 
their own w^rds, and explained particular terms occurring in ^e 
lesson with perfect ease and accuracy." 
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(48.) 



'* We first heard a class of youngsters (8 and 9 years old) 
read a lesson (selected by me from all they had got) out of the 
second Irish Book. The reading was ready, clear, and firm; 
and Mr. ^— examined them minutely upon the subject, which 
was the grand divisions of the earth into land and water, quar- 
ters, oceans, islands, &c., with incidental simple points of arith- 
metic, and reference to map. The whole passage was carefully 
examined in this minute manner, the Teacher keeping up great 
animation, and perfectly sustaining the children's attention. It 
was particularly noticed, that when any thing new to the pupils 
occurred, he was not satisfied with telling it to them, but made 
them repeat it several times. This habit of patient inculcation^ 
is one of the most valuable qualifications of a Teacher. 

" The same young pupils were examined on their religious 
knowledge, — simply, but in a very intelligent and impressive 
manner, the subjects being treated with, I think, more feeling 
than I have observed elsewhere, except in one or two cases." 



While it is impossible to contemplate such in- 
stances as the foregoing without satisfaction, it 
must be admitted, not without some pain and dis- 
appointment, that corresponding results are not 
exhibited in all the Schools, and that in some of 
them evidence is wanting of such exertions in this 
department, as, under all the circumstances, might 
justly have been expected. The cause of this is 
necessarily found in the neglect of the principles, 
auxiliaries, methods, and habits, to which, has been 
attributed the satisfactory condition, in this parti- 
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cular, of the class of Schools already instanced. 
Unsuitable books are still retained ; or if new have 
been introduced, they are used only according to 
the mechanical system of acquiring sounds, and 
spelling, without any intelligent direction of the 
children's minds to the ideas conveyed by the 
words and sentences; and even if, in some in- 
stances, explanation and -interrogation are at all 
practised, it is only occasionally, and not with the 
sustained diligence and energy which alone can 
produce satisfactory results. 

The Shorter Catechism and the Book of Pro- 
verbs are now scarcely ever found in use for ini- 
tiatory lesson-books, as they were in 1833. The 
former, however, is sometimes, perhaps, taught 
rather sooner than may be consistent with the 
pupil deriving the full benefit of the first impres- 
sion of its profound and tersely expressed truths. 

It was also matter of regret rather than of sur- 
prise, in 1835, to find the young pupils of an able 
Teacher advanced to matter greatly beyond their 
capacity, reading ill, with frequent blunders ; slow 
in apprehension, and not alive to what was going 
on ; none of them able to find the place of their 
lesson, and few to follow the others when reading, 
so as to take up each his own verse. But it cer- 
tainly affords matter for serious reflection and 
great disappointment, to observe, between 1838 
and 1842, children reading line about without re- 
gard to sense or points, and pupils engaged in spell- 
ing out, with great difficulty, the Book of Job, and 
the Epistles of the New Testament, (affording, in 
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their contents, an arduous exercise for the human 
mind in its greatest maturity,) while the same 
children have no knowledge of those sacred nar- 
ratives of the Old or New Testament, which are 
calculated and designed to inform the young, to 
give a healthy impression to their minds and 
hearts, and to introduce them, by a way which 
they can follow, into the knowledge of the spiri- 
tual world — and thus to lay the foundation in the 
boy for those sacred truths and contemplations, 
which, to the youth and the man, are to form the 
subject of still advancing, but in this life never 
completed attainment. 

It is needless to remark, that the fruits of tui- 
tion, conducted upon principles so distinctly op- 
posed to the recognition of a child's mind or 
heart as the object of any direct instruction or 
guidance, do not reckon, among their number, the 
acquirement of knowledge, or the formation of 
observant and intelligent habits, or even profi- 
ciency in that which such a system proposes as its 
exclusive object, viz., mechanical reading and 
spelling. 

Teachers cannot be too guarded against yield- 
ing to any inducement, whether it may be the 
gratification of an unenlightened wish on the 
part of parents that their children should be 
pushed forward prematurely, or whatever other 
temptation, to permit the erroneous practices 
here referred to. Such departures from correct 
principles in Teaching must inevitably produce 
pernicious effects upon their own system, and 
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upon the real interest and true advancement of 
their pupils. 

The Clerk has a strong aversion to dwell upon 
cases calling for such remarks as the preceding ; 
but he feels compelled to cite the following in- 
stances as showing, that these animadversions do 
not go beyond the occasion. It will, 'of course, 
be for the Trustees to determine, whether these 
should be further circulated, and considering the 
remonstrances already addressed to the Teachers, 
in the more marked of the cases referred to, it is 
submitted, that such circulation may, in the latter 
instances, be dispensed with. (The Examples here 
referred to are accordingly omitted.) 

(49.) 

*' Five children, forming the New Testament class, read the 
end of the last chapter of the Epistle of James, and beginning of 
the 1 st of 1 st St. Peter. They are very young, and read with diffi- 
culty ; and, it is scarcely necessary to add, that they have no 
conception of the import of what they are reading, being incap- 
able, from the mode of their tuition, of comprehending even a sim- 
ple narrative. Spelling is all they learn, besides reading words." 

(50.) 

" A class of 22, mostly very young, are reading the Book of 
Job in the Bible ; and I fear it is an evidence, that Mr. — -... 
has imbibed but little of the true spirit of the improved methods, 
that these tender children are set to read the profound argumen- 
tative chapters of this sublime book, although they have not yet 
perused the narrative parts of either the Old or New Testament, 
and that for the sole reason that the language of Job is easy 
reading. The Teacher put no questions, but for explanations 
of easy words ; and the whole class, except one or two, were 
quite ignorant of Scripture History." 
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(51.) 



** The worst feature of the achool was a young class in the 
New Testament reading Hebrews^ not having read either the Old 

Testament or the Gospels. Mr. could only attempt to 

justify this^ by the old argument of the parents' anxiety that the 
children should make progress/' 



(52.) 

^ The Testament class was found upon the floor, consisting of 
children from six to nine years of age, reading the Epistle to the ' 
Romans. These have only read the Gospel of John previously, 
having begun with it, and read even on ; and as they have no 
other lesson-book, they spell also out of the New Testament. I 
expressed to Mr. strong disapprobation, both of the prac- 
tice of using the Bible for mechanical rote lessons of spelling, 
&c., and of having these young children reading the Epistle to 
the Romans, which must be, to them, a mere unmeaning exercise 
of reading words." 



(53.) 

^' Last year, a class of very young pupils was found reading the 
Epistle of Jude, not having sead the Gospels ; and it was pointed 

out to Mr. >- that this was a very unprofitable exercise for them, 

and an unfit use to put the Bible to, it being made a mere book 
to learn reading from. It was, accordingly, not a little disap- 
pointing to-day to find a class of the same standing occupied 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews, mere children, (eight years of 
age,) scarcely able to make out the words, and professedly, as stated 

by Mr. , using this book in order to learn * to syllable the 

words.' " 



CHAPTER X. 



METHOD OF TEACHING BIBLE. 



ImproTements in Reading, and retaining Bible Lessons — Higher 
object still to 1>e aimed at — Charity as well as Knowledge— Les- 
sons should be accompanied with seriousness and feeling — Pre- 
paration by Teacher — Generates suitable frame for impressing 
Pupils — ^Effect of Scriptural Lessons though apparently lost, yet 
discoTerable in after Life — Bible should not be used for Grammar 
and Spelling — Home study — Reading by selected portions — Bible 
Lessons should be daily — Adaptation of Passages to Pupils' powers 
— Application of Scriptural Knowledge to other Lessons — Ex- 
amples. 



** They read in the book in tbe Law of God distinctly, and gavb tub seicsb, 
and CAUSED TUBM TO UNDERSTAND the reading/' — Nehemiaij, viiL 8. 



There is no part of the business of the School 
to which the remarks already made with respect 
to the object and mode of thoroughly mastering 
the lessons are more applicable than to the de- 
partment of Bible instruction, and none in which 
a faithful system of careful preparation steadily 
carried out, will be attended with greater interest 
and benefit to both Teacher and pupils. 
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A very marked improvement has taken place of 
late years, in so far as regards the intelligent 
reading of the Bible, and the retention of its sub- 
stance. This will appear from a comparison of 
the extracts subjoined to this branch of the Report, 
with the state of matters in 1835 and 1836. In 

1835, at the School of , a class in Exodus 

could " give no account, either of the passage 
now read, or of what they have previously per- 
used. The state of ignorance in which these 
children are, may be inferred from their inability 
to tell who Moses was, out of what country he led 
the Israelites, or into what land, or to give the 
meaning of * congregation,' or of similar simple 

words." In 1836, at , after reading the verse, 

" Saul breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord," not one of 
the class " could tell who was meant by * the Lord,' 
or by * disciples,' nor could any of them tell whose 

history is contained in the Gospels." At , in 

the same year, pupils reading the book of Psalms, 
showed entire ignorance of such parts of the Bible 
as had been previously perused. " None could 
tell who sold Joseph, who he was, who was his fa- 
ther, until prompted by the Teacher." It is be- 
lieved that few of the Schools in the three Counties 
would now present occasion for such remarks. 

While, however, so satisfactory an advance has 
been made intellectually in Bible instruction, it 
would be rash to conclude, that this branch of the 
business has reached, or indeed that it has gene- 
rally approached that degree of efficiency, with 
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regard to the attainment of its true objects, which 
an adequate apprehension, and a diligent and well 
directed pursuit of these objects might accomplish. 
On this subject the Reporter would speak with 
diffidence, and with a regard to what is due to the 
feelings of a class containing so many aspirants 
to the office of the holy ministry. But he will 
write frankly and faithfully, trusting that what is 
well meant, and dictated by a sense of duty, will 
(should the Trustees think fit to communicate it) 
be well taken, and that, even should his remarks 
appear unnecessary, they will be excused on ac- 
count of their object, — viz. the desire to improve 
by the suggestion of some things which may not 
occur to the Teachers themselves, a department 
of instruction so vitally important. 

The design of Bible instruction is not merely 
to communicate the facts, or impart an under- 
standing of the statements recorded in the sacred 
volume. Confined to these purposes, this study 
becomes a mere handmaid to the knowledge which 
pufieth up. In order to accomplish its true de- 
sign, the Bible must be taught in such a manner 
as to affect the heart, and impress the soul and 
conscience, and its study be thus made a means 
of the growth in the spirit of that charity which 
edifieth. 

Now, it is obvious that, where such is the result 
aimed at, — viz. the impressing of Gospel truth 
upon the reason and feelings in such a manner as 
to give it a fixed place in the pupil's mind, and a 
practical bearing on his character, — the successful 
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attainment of that result must, to a large extent, 
be dependent upon the manner in which the Bible 
lesson is set about and executed. K it is read just 
as if it were a secular lesson about things not pos- 
sessing any peculiar interest diflferent from the in- 
terest attached to all facts encountered in the or- 
dinary course of reading, its proper object and 
desired result will be, in a great measure, if not 
altogether, missed. But where, on the other 
hand, this lesson is gone about with a proper de- 
gree of solemnity, and the deep importance of its 
truths visibly recognised in the very seriousness 
and feeling with which it is read and commented 
upon, there is hope that, besides the facts being 
retained, suitable and lasting impressions may, by 
the blessing of God, be left upon the pupils' hearts 
and understandings. 

The observations formerly made respecting the 
importance of careful preparation by the Teacher 
have here a strong and direct application, not only 
with a view to his knowledge of the chapter or 
passage being refreshed or extended, but also, and 
more especially, in order to ensure that, in coming 
into contact with his pupils' minds, he shall bring 
with him the interest and zest communicated by re- 
cent study and reflection. His preparation will also 
tend to what is here most important, — viz. the pro- 
duction of such a frame of mind as all feel to result 
from meditation upon subjects calculated to excite 
sentiments of humility, and tenderness of heart and 
spirit. It is certainly in such a frame, and when 
the mind is most deeply impressed with these 
feelings, that a Teacher will make the best im- 
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pression upon his pupils ; for there is a latent but 
unfailing sympathy which ensures to the senti- 
ments uttered under such an influence a respon- 
sive echo in every heart. Of this a familiar and 
conclusive illustration is afforded by the prover- 
bial efficacy of a mother's instructions. 

There is no doubt that those Teachers whose 
bearing and manner appear to indicate such a tone 
of mind and feeling as is above referred to, are 
the most successful in the Bible lesson, and gene- 
rally in the whole department of religious instruc- 
tion. 

The ingenuous Teacher, therefore, will never 
long lose sight of the inquiry, whether his in- 
structions are of such a nature as, besides com- 
municating the historical facts of the Bible, to 
impress the hearts and consciences of his pupils, 
and implant in them the seeds of virtue and of re- 
ligious principle — and his intelligence will readily 
suggest the detection of such incidental, and it 
may be unconscious indications, as will furnish the 
answer, without incurring the risk of exciting an 
ostentatious or pharisaical spirit by any direct ap- 
peal. But even if he should fail to discover any ap- 
parent return, experience teaches us not to regard 
such labours as lost. The germs engrafted may 
remain for years forgotten, unobserved, and unpro- 
ductive, and yet they are there, and will obtain a vital 
energy, when God's appointed time has arrived ; 
and that even in hearts the most entirely shut out 
to all human appearance from the hope of such re- 
suscitation. The most powerful instrument for 
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the reformation of a criminal, may be an appeal to 
the long-forgotten lessons of his childhood. M. 
Cousin, in his work, " On the State of Education 
in Holland," remarks,* ** The seeds of morality 
and of piety must be early sown in the heart of 
the child, in order that they may be found dgairiy 
and be made to shoot forth in the breast of the 
man, whom adverse circumstances may have 
brought under the avenging hand of the law." 
•♦ It is not the purpose of a penitentiary to change 
monsters into men ; but to revive in the breasts of 
those who have gone astray, the principles which 
were taught and inculcated into them in their 
youth, and which they acknowledged and car- 
ried into practice in former days, in the schools 
of their infancy, before passion, and wretched- 
ness, and bad example, and the evil chances of 
life, had hurried them away from the paths of 
rectitude. To correct, we must excite remorse, 
and awaken the voice of conscience ; hut how 
can we recall a sound that had never been heard f 
How are we to revive a language that had never 
been taught f 

This remark, which might be corroborated from 
various sources, is fitted not only to encourage 
the instructor of youth, but to suggest also the 
proper direction and character for his efforts. 
The principle embodied in the quotation is most 
important, and is applicable to all moral and reli- 



* Mr. Horner'i Translation, p. 122. 
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gious teaching. If the sound of the instruction 
come to the ear alone, — if it do not so reach the 
heart and conscience, as to draw forth, or to be 
fitted to draw forth, an echo from them^ it is a 
vain and empty sound. It can never, at the time, 
restrain or correct ; it can never, in after life, 
excite remorse and contrition in those who, from 
adverse circumstances, may be brought, or who 
may be in danger of being brought, under the 
avenging hand of the law. 

The extracts subjoined to this section of the 
Report will show, that in some instances a defi- 
ciency of solemnity and tenderness in the Scrip- 
tural department has been observable, and that it 
has seemed to result from or be connected with 
this, that the memory alone was cultivated. 

A practice once more common than now, but 
which still maintains a footing in some schools, 
appears to be very much calculated to prevent the 
growth of those feelings of reverence and those 
suitable impressions with respect to Scriptural in- 
struction, which it is so important to cherish. We 
refer to the use of the Bible as an ordinary lesson 
book or vocabulary, for exercises in grammar and 
spelling. To make the Sacred Volume a mere drill 
book for common purposes is not consistent with 
the feelings of sanctity which ought to surround 
it. Yet in some cases, though these are now 
happily rare, the New Testament is put into the 
hands of children avowedly that they may learn 
in it to " syllable the words." Without yielding 
to any superstitious feeling, it is surely calculated 
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to produce a salutary impression on the mind of 
childhood, that a separate and peculiar charac- 
ter should be given to the Scriptural lesson ; and 
the ease with which suitable books can now be 
procured at reduced prices, removes all occasion 
for the continuance of a practice no longer re- 
quired on the ground of necessity. 

Several schools have presented the gratifying 
exhibition of a study of the Bible, not merely as 
a school lesson, but as a home exercise previously 
and carefully conned ; it were most desirable to 
see a general adoption of so exemplary and inte- 
resting a practice. Mr. Todd, now minister of 
Alvah, has published a Book of Questions, inter- 
spersed with valuable and interesting notes, well 
adapted to assist in this department of home study. 
But where this or a similar book is used, the judi- 
cious Teacher will, of course, take care that the 
work of preparation is only directed and assisted, 
not limited nor superseded by this means ; and 
so avoid the evils — here especially noxious — of for- 
mality and rote-work, elsewhere remarked as inci- 
dent to the use of the common lists of questions. 

The Clerk's Note-Book affords examples of 
reading the Bible, not in continuity — which is a 
frequent practice — but by selected portions ; but 
in one at least of these, an intelligent principle of 
connection does not appear to have regulated the 
choice. This is a point well deserving the care- 
ful consideration of the Teachers, and it were a 
great public service to designate a detailed series 
of Bible readings, which should combine a regard 
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for the pupil's advancing powers, with a progres- 
sive and coherent view of Scriptural narrative and 
the Gospel system. Upon this point, and the con- 
dition of the religious department generally, the 
Reporter hegs to suggest, that the serious atten- 
tion of the Teachers should be invited to the ob- 
servations contained in the published Report, by 
Mr. Gibson, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools 
in Scotland, on the state of Elementary Education 
in the Presbyteries of Aberdeen and Fordyce. 
Extracts from that Report are given in Appendix 
D. His observation as to a partial want of ob- 
servance of the important duty of commencing 
and closing the business with prayer, is not with- 
out corroboration in the Clerk's Reports. In one 
case, however, in which the omission was remarked, 
the mere notice was sufficient to have it sup- 
plied. 

In one school the Bible was, in 1840, read by 
the highest class only upon Saturday. The general, 
and certainly the proper practice is, that all who 
are able read a Bible lesson every day. In an- 
other school a marked disadvantage was found to 
result from the desultory reading of a portion of 
the pupils, who joined the Bible class only at each 
alternate lesson, or at more distant intervals, with- 
out attention to the intermediate passages read by 
the class. 

It is equally necessary in this, as in other de- 
partments, to study a correct adaptation of the pas- 
sages perused to the pupil's progress and powers. 
The mbchief resulting from a neglect of this prin- 
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ciple, in the case of the young, is elsewhere pointed 
out. It is, no doubt, advantageous in some respects, 
to have the same chapter read by many pupils, the 
exercise upon it stimulating the beginners, and 
reviving and confirming the acquirements of the 
more advanced ; but that practice should always 
be subject to two conditions, viz. — 1. That the 
chapter read shall be level to the capacity of the 
youngest pupil who reads it ; and, 2. That the 
circumstance of the senior pupils joining in this 
lesson, shall not prevent their obtaining more ad- 
vanced Scriptural instruction, such as is suited to 
their riper years and greater capacity. These 
remarks have been suggested by observing the 
disadvantages arising where a habit is indulged 
— which may arise from consulting the Teacher's 
convenience and ease — of thrusting all — what- 
ever their age and state of progress — into one 
Bible class. 

It only remains, under this head, to point out 
and earnestly encourage the interesting use which 
may be made of Scripture lessons and knowledge, 
by the application of them to others of a secular 
character. Dr. Robertson of Ellon, in his Statis- 
tical Account of his Parish, which has already 
been fully referred to, has dwelt on the desir- 
ableness of a system of school books, which, while 
they embody the results of modern discoveries in 
science, shall never lose sight of the one Great 
Source of being, and knowledge, and power. 
In the absence of what would form so powerful 
and salutary a medium of tuition, the Teacher 
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may himself do much to attain the same object, by 
making the Sacred Volume reflect light and in- 
struction upon the other lessons. He will thus 
confer inestimable benefit upon his pupils, by 
making the Bible their book of constant reference, 
and (wherever it can be) the polar star and test 
of their other historical, moral, and religious in- 
formation. The advantage of such a mental 
habit must be especially great to those whose 
position excludes them from acquaintance with 
the stores of literature and science. Denied 
to a great extent the pleasures, refinement, and 
intellectual advantages which these confer, they 
yet possess the most valuable earthly attainment, 
if they form the habit and power of consulting and 
walking by the dictates of that authority, which 
transcends all human wisdom, and contains the 
truth undefiled by the inventions of man. The 
following extracts affbrd gratifying examples of 
the use of Bible knowledge in the illustration of 
other lessons ; and it may be hoped, that only a 
beginning has been made in this interesting and 
important field. 

(54.) 

** Twenty-one read the 26th chapter of 1st Samuel, and made 
an admirable appearance here both on the chapter in hand, and 
on relative matters incidentally occurring. This was one of 
the most minute and best sustained examinations I have seen, 
and the more striking, that the subject was not of every-day fa- 
miliarity ; but they appeared to be quite at home, and to have 
brought forward in their minds the substance of preceding chap- 
ters. 
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^' The contrast of the appearance on the Lesson Book with that 
on the Bible^ is singular. 



(55.) 



" Nineteen read in the 26th chapter of Matthew, the ordinary 
Bible lesson of the day. The style of reading is much above the 
ordinary standard of this neighbourhood, considerable care being 
bestowed on the pronunciation. Each scholar reads to a period^ 
although that may carry him to a second verse — a good contrast 
to the habit observed yesterday at . Mr. then insti- 
tuted an examination upon the matter of the lesson, embracing 
the narrative contained in it, and a full and minute examination 
of matters referred to in the chapter. This was done in a very 
masterly stylo ; the questions could only be answered by persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, embracing in many in- 
stances less familiar particulars of Scriptural History — an insuffi- 
cient or doubtful answer was refused, and the attention of all the 
pupils was sustained, and some information elicited from all, 
probably save one, lately entered. The feast of the Passover 
being mentioned, the institution of it was recounted, and minute 
circumstances connected with it condescended on, and their typi- 
cal import explained. Bethany being mentioned, its exact posi- 
tion was described, and its distance from Jerusalem proved by 

reference to another passage. Mr. ^"s manner is commanding 

and distinct, and, upon the whole, I have seen nothing more 
pleasing and satisfactory in this department, than the appearance 
now described." 



(56.) 



^^ An elder class (16 present) read from the 4th Irish lesson 
book, Mrs. Hemans' beautiful poem, ^ The Graves of a House- 
hold.' The reading was certainly not worthy of the composition, 
but an intelligence and feeling of the piece was discoverable 
amid the provincialism and rusticity. An examination of a very 
minute description followed, and was sustained in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. All the geographical allusions being cor- 
rectly explained, as well as the leading ideas and references. 
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Thii0^ one of the eons was lost in ' the lone blue seas,' and lies 
among the pearls. Question proposed by me, ' Where might 
that be V Answer by a pupil, ^ At the mouth of the Red sea ; 
for there is a pearl-fishery there/ Again, after narrating the 
death of each of the four children in a different climate, the piece 
concludes, — 

* Alas, for love ! if this were all, 
And nought beyond the earth.' 

The meaning of the lines was given by a pupil. Then required, 
^ A text of Scripture, proving the truth of the hope implied in 
the lines.' Answer by a boy, ^ I am the resurrection and the 
life/ &c. The lines are, in fact, an echo of the passage in Co- 
rinthians, xv./ ^ If in this life only we have hope in Christy tee 
are of all men moit miserable.' " 

(57.) 

^* An Examination upon Scripture history was gone about with 
more spirit, and the answers were, on the whole, accurate. But 
this important exercise appears to bo cultivated with too exclu- 
sive a reference to the memory. All that is asked or given is 
mere dry facts^ and these gone over in a rapid^ familiar, rattling 
style, without any feeling of reverence. This was pointed out to 
Mr. , with a suggestion that he should infuse more tender- 
ness and solemnity into this department, and appeal more to the 
moral sense and feelings. With the above qualification, the 
branch of Bible knowledge is satisfactory, and appears to be 
much cultivated." 



(58.) 

" Four young ones were examined in the New Testament with 
great spirit and rapidity, (though without softness and feeling.) 
This was so hi pleasing, and a considerable improvement on a 
former condition of this school." 

(59) 



" A short poetical passage was selected, in order to afford a 
groundwork for « Scriptural examination, and read by Mr. 
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to the class with appropriate feeling and emphasis. Christ being 
designated the ' Nazarene/ he brought out the texts proving that 
Nazareth and its inhabitants were held in contempt ; then the 
prophecy from 53d of Isaiah, showing that this feeling was 
directed to our Saviour, — ' He was despised and rejected/ &c. 
In evidence of the appropriateness of the epithet ' pilgrim/ he 
brought out the text, ' the Son of Man has not where to lay his 

head.' Mr. possesses a singularly ready and extensive 

command of Scriptural information, which he applies very per- 
tinently, and with a tone of suitable seriousness. This is the 
true style of impressiveness, the Teacher being himself deeply 



(60.) 

'' The school here is opened in the morning with singing and 
prayer. 

" A class of 23 read part of the 22d chapter of Matthew, se- 
lected by me from what they have read during the winter ; read- 
ing very good. 

" Mr. examined the class with all his former vigour 

and excellence, showing an uncommon fulness of matter, and 
the appearance of the scholars was of corresponding merit. The 
passage, which was the parable of the king making a marriage 
for his son, was first gone over minutely, and then its application 
very successfully elicited. The marriage-feast — the blessings of 
the Gospel ; those that were first bidden — the Jews ; the mur- 
derers of the first servants, (text, reproaching the Jews with that 
crime, asked for by me,) ' OA, Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! thou that 
killest the prophets !' &c. ; God's vengeance on the murderers — 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; those called from the highways — 
the Gentiles ; — all this was given with perfect readiness, and 

afforded a very pleasing evidence of Mr. *s unabated zeal 

and success. This is, by far, the best specimen of teaching yet 
seen on this tour." 



(61.) 

^'The same class, examined in Bible History, made a fair 
appearance. Mr. exhibits a disposition to furnish them 
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with collateral and illustrative information. Thus, the burning 
bush being referred to, the words, ' holy ground/ produced an 
allusion to the shoes being taken off still in public worship in 
eastern countries." 

(62.) 



'' A class of ] 4 has been reading Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
read this morning the 55th chapter of Isaiah, selected by me. The 
reading is excellent, distinct, accurate, and expressive of intelli- 
gence. Mr. then examined to the following effect, viz. — 

" Verse 1. ' Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.' — Quest. Who gives this invitation ? 

*'*' Ans. God. 

*' Quest, Give an example of a similar invitation in the New 
Testament ? 

" Ans. (Several texts referred to, amongst others) — Christ's 
conversation with the Samaritan woman — ' I would have given 
thee the waters of life ;' the expression, ' wells of salvation,' also 
referred to. 

*' Quest, Meaning of waters ? 

" Ans. The Word of God. 

" Quest, * Buy wine,' &c., * without money and without price.* 
Has the sinner any price to give for salvation ? 

" Ans, No ; — and text suggested by Teacher in corroboration, 
^ Ye are redeemed, not with corruptible things as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.' 

"Verse 2. 'For that which is not bread,' — illustrated by, 
' Christ is the bread of life.' 

" Verse 5. * Nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee.* 
— Quest. Give texts to a similar effect, and showing what nations 
are meant? 

*'*' Ans. * The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as 
the waters do the channel of the great deep.' ' He shall give his 
son the heathen for an inheritance.' 

" Verse 6. ' Seek ye the Lord while he may bo found.' — Quest. 
Is there a time of acceptance ? and when ? 

*'*' Ans, Before death; — justified by a pupil from Psalms, and 
Teacher suggested, ' He that is unjust, let him be unjust still.' 
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^' Quest Give proof of God's willingness to receive sinners ? 

^* Am. The parable of the prodigal son. 

^^ Verse 8. *• My thoughts are not as your thoughts/ — Quest. 
Would there be auy hope for sinners, if God's thoughts were as 
men's thoughts ? 

''Ans. No. 

^^ Quest. What are men's thoughts towards those who have 
done evil to them ? 

*^ Ans. Anger. 

•* Verse 9. * As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways,' &c. — Quest. Does this com- 
parison go beyond the truth, or fall short of it ? 

^' The question not at first understood, but carefully explained, 
and answered, that the comparison falls short of the truth. 

** Verse 11. * My word shall not return unto me void.' — Quest. 
Meaning of void ? 

" Ans. Empty, or without effect. 

'^ Quest. Show, by God's attributes, that we can believe in 
this promise ? 

^ Ans. (One pupil) — He is omniscient, and knows that it will 
be so. (Another) — He has all power, (omnipotent,) and can 
bring it to pass. 

** The foregoing are only some of the points touched upon, and 
there is only as much given here as will indicate the style and 
bearing of the examination, even the preceding being brought out 
more fully than is here shown, by natural and rapid series of 
questions. I have rarely, if ever, seen such copiousness of Scrip- 
tural matter, with readiness and aptness of application. Nearly 
the whole pupils answered well and pertinently ; but, of course, 
with various degrees of power in quoting and illustration. 

*' We next had an examination upon the historical part of 
Scripture which was sustained with equal excellence, the pupils 
being full of information." 



(63.) 

*' The whole Bible is read through, and Mr. prepares 

himself with a commentary, &c., for the Bible lesson." 
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(64.) 



** Scriptural instruotion is pursaed here more 83r8tematically 
than I have found elsewhere. The lesson, on Monday, relates to 
the life of Christ ; on Tuesday, to the History of the Israelites ; 
on Wednesday, it consists of some part of our Saviour's easy dis- 
courses ; on Thursday, the History of the Israelites again ; on 
Friday, the Acts of the Apostles ; and Saturday is devoted to 
the Catechism. We had to-day a very particular examination 
upon the dd chapter of Matthew, which was yesterday's lesson. 
It was conducted with the same energy and intelligence as the 
other, with reference to Map of Palestine for localities men- 
tioned. 

^^ This School is in a promising and satisfiictory condition, hav- 
ing more appearance of accurate methods adopted and persevered 
in, than ♦ • • ♦" 



(65.) 



*' Bible History. — They go about it in an orderly and business- 
like way. Mr. has the Pictorial Bible in the School, which 

must be interesting and useful as an adjunct to the means of 
illustration. A minute examination was entered into upon the 
beginning of the Book of Joshua, which had been recently read. 

^^ An excellent practice exists here of dictating questions, 
which the pupils carry home, and afterwards bring written 

answers, which are revised by Mr. , and then written out 

&ir in a book." 



(66.) 



^^ In English, a class of 20 having read this morning the 1st 
chapter of Kuth, was examined by us minutely upon the sub- 
stance of it, and all the questions were satisfactorily answered. 
The examination branched out into relative matter in their pre- 
vious reading, and was also addressed directly to the object of 
ascertaining their acquaintance with Scripture, and the appear- 
ance wjw excellent, more than ordinary proficiency being exhi- 
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bited, for iuBtance, in stating the localities of the tribes, and the 
names of the nations supplanted. 

*•*• The same class read Miriam's Song — ^ Sound the loud tim- 
brel/ &c. — with more care, correct emphasis, and feeling of the 
poetrj, than we have found any where else upon this tour ; and 
upon the substance, with the allusions and the corresponding 
Scripture matter generally, the appearance was of similar excel- 
lence as in the Bible lesson. 

" The most advanced class (10 in number) was examined 
npon ' Miracles,' — their nature, purpose, and evidence. This is 
teaching of a much higher order than is usually found in a 
Pariah School. The answers were intelligent and distinct, and 
the pupils proved their entire understanding of what they 
answered, when tested. Thus, having stated that the greatest 
miracle Christ wrought, was rising from the dead, and that 
npon this was founded the Christian's faith and hope, the 
boy was asked by us to give a text containing that doctrine, 
and he quoted at once, 'If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain,' " &c. 



CHAPTER XL 



METHOD OF TEACHING. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Bacon's Remarks on Qrammar — Its use not limited to the acquisition 
of Foreign Tongues — Decrease in proportion of Pupils learning 
Latin — Quotation from last Report — Increase in Pupils learning 
English Grammar since 1833 — Instance of Philosophical Concep- 
tion of use of Grammar — Verse afibrds best Exercise — Practical or 
Elementary Grammar — Abstract Rules too difSicult for Beginners 
— Practice in Real School, Berlin — Frequent Error to teach Gram- 
mar as a distinct branch, unconnected with reading Lesson — Too 
few taught in some Schools — Objections considered — Difficulty 
from many Branches — Interference of Parents — Little progress 
possible — Advantages independent of the actual Progress — Ex- 
amples. 

Grammar has been commended by Lord Bacon 
as performing the function of an antidote to the 
confusion of tongues ;* and it is obvious that his 
conception of it was nearly, if not altogether, 
limited to its application as an instrument in ac- 



* " Neque tamen dignitajs ejus parva censenda est, quando- 
quidem antidoti cujusdam vicibus fungatur contra maledictionem 
illam confusionis linguarum." 
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quiring languages previously unknown, when he 
goes on to say, — " Ejus in linguis quihusque ver- 
naculis exiguus certe usus est, in externis perdis- 
cendis latior, amplissimus vero in illis linguis, 
quae vulgares esse desierunt, et in libris tantum 
perpetuantur." Nor can it be matter of surprise, 
that such a restricted view should have continued 
to be entertained, as long as the dead tongues re- 
mained the chief if not exclusive depositories of 
literature and knowledge. The acquirement of 
any other language by a strictly grammatical 
process cannot be accomplished without obtaining 
an insight into the philosophical structure of the 
vernacular tongue at the same time ; and it was 
pointed out in last Report, that the circumstance 
of Latin being taught in the Parochial Schools 
had been the means of conferring upon the pupils 
a grammatical knowledge of English also, by a 
process thus rendered peculiarly intellectual. 

The Tables appended to this Report, however, 
will show, that during the last ten years the num- 
ber of pupils learning Latin has not increased in 
proportion to the enlarged general attendance, and 
there is therefore a corresponding limitation in the 
communication, through that particular channel, 
of the knowledge of the grammatical structure of 
the vernacular tongue. Before proceeding to in- 
quire into the success which has attended the teach- 
ing of English Grammar in a direct and substan- 
tive form, it may be advantageous to revert to the 
remarks on this point contained in the former Re- 
port. These were of the following nature : — 
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^^ It has already been remarked, that this branch 
has hitherto been taught to a very limited number 
of scholars. Latin, where it is taught, supplies to 
the learners of it, in a great measure, that know- 
ledge of the structure and composition of the 
English language, of which, without special in- 
struction, the learner of English can acquire no 
accurate perception. And the grammatical know- 
ledge of English, thus got by the Latin scholar, 
is obtained, so far as it goes, in a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous mode. It is true, that of the minutise 
and idiomatic peculiarities of English, he may 
have no methodical knowledge, but of its general 
construction he unavoidably secures a correct 
conception, and that, not by the literal and for- 
mal application of the classical rules, which is 
impossible, but by mentally transferring and 
adapting the principles of these, which are di- 
rectly applicable. It is, therefore, by an exercise 
peculiarly intellectual, that a grammatical know- 
ledge of English is attained through the medium 
of the study of Latin. 

" It is to be regretted, that the study of English 
Grammar is confined, except in one or two in- 
stances, to a very small proportion of the more 
advanced pupils. By these, it is prosecuted in 
various methods, corresponding to the general 
principles of tuition which prevail, and with 
various and proportionate success. The error 
most frequently found, is too rigid an adherence, 
and too entire a dependence upon the precise 
forms and rules contained in the book of gram- 
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mar. In many Schools, indeed, no attempt has 
been made, and it seems never to have been 
dreamt of, to apply the knowledge of grammar, 
which is acquired practically, to the ordinary les- 
sons in English reading. It is kept exclusively 
separate as a distinct branch, and there is no 
practical recognition of its applicability to the 
other English lessons. A great advantage is thus 
lost, for the more varied the sources of knowledge 
and of remark that are brought to bear upon the 
passage read, the more thoroughly is it understood 
in all its aspects and bearings, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the more constant and lively is the 
interest excited. 

" The advantage of teaching the principles of 
English Grammar orally, and without reference to 
systematic rules or forms, has been pointed out in 
the admirable " Account of the Sessional School 
of Edinburgh." The benefits of this exercise in 
opening the pupil's mind, and exciting and improv- 
ing his powers of observation and reason, are very 
great ; and the method is deserving of a much 
wider application than it has hitherto obtained. 
It does, indeed, appear anomalous, that in schools 
professing to teach the English language, the 
foundations and principles of that language should 
form an isolated and distinct branch, not commu- 
nicated to all the scholars, or connected in any 
manner with their general acquirement of the 
language, but reserved as an extraordinary accom- 
plishment for a limited number. It is, therefore, 
much to be desired, that in the progress of imr 
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provement in teaching, the principles of grammar 
should cease to he regarded as a separate hranch 
reserved for a few, and be communicated to every 
scholar as a necessary and inherent element of 
instruction in the English tongue. The adoption 
of such a practice is peculiarly desirable in Scot- 
land, where errors against the purity and gram- 
matical structure of the English language are so 
frequent and familiar, as to have become prover- 
bial." 

The Table forming Appendix A. shows, that a 
considerable and progressive increase has taken 
place in the number of pupils learning English 
Grrammar. Upon the Clerk's visitation in 1833, 
it was ascertained, that 548 pupils, then in attend- 
ance, were acquiring this branch. The returns of 
123 schools, in 1833, showed, out of 10,465 en- 
rolled, 1060 learning English Grammar. In 1842, 
out of 13,291 enrolled, there are 3712 studying the 
same branch. There has been an increase, there- 
fore, of pupils learning English Grammar, from 
104 to nearly 28 in each 100. 

The subjoined extracts exhibit several instances 
of the successful cultivation of this very important 
department ; and such extracts might have been 
increased in number. 

In one case, indications were observed of a 
more philosophical conception of the use of gram- 
mar, and of the mode of simplifying its terms, so 
as to convey a correct conception of the respec- 
tive offices of the parts of speech. This is worthy 
of commendation ; and a more {»eneral attempt 
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understanding, by which to advance from the 
concrete, and the pupils will thence, by degrees, 
arrive at the abstract." 

These views are founded upon principles which 
commend themselves to the understanding; and 
the subjoined Extracts, particularly those regard- 
ing the School of j* demonstrate, that the 

plan referred to is neither useless nor impractic- 
able. 

The most general defect remarked in relation 
to this branch, is that referred to in the passage 
quoted from last Report, and which still subsists 
in too many schools, viz., that the English Gram- 
mar acquired is taught and regarded as an entirely 
separate stock, having no practical connection 
with the ordinary English lessons. 

It is a necessary accompaniment of this, that 
the getting of Grammar is mere rote-work. Rules 
are repeated, and examples given, and it is a 
chance whether the pupil can show what it is in 
the example that answers to the principle of the 
rule ; or if, by an intelligence which rises superior 
to a bad system, he is able to do so much, he will 
yet be entirely at sea if required to apply the rule 
where the example is not separated and furnished 
to his hand. Striking illustrations of this will 
be found in the Extracts. 

The principle here referred to was long ago 
pointed out by Roger Ascham, when he recom- 
mended, that in translating TuUy, the master 

♦ See Extract, No. 67. 
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<* should at the first lead and teach his scholar to 
join the rules of his grammar book with the ex- 
amples of his present lesson," adding, " This is a 
lively and perfect way of teaching of rules, where 
the common way used in common schools to read 
the grammar alone by itself is tedious for the mas- 
ter, hard for the scholars, cold and uncomfortable 
for them both." 

The degree in which the remarkable and ano- 
malous practice, above referred to, still prevails, 
argues either an adherence to it advisedly, and 
upon principle (which is barely possible) or ig- 
norance of the clear and unquestionable benefits 
resulting from the practical application of gram- 
matical knowledge, or insensibility to these be- 
nefits where they are understood, as it will be 
observed they are in at least one case, in which 
the system complained of was still found to pre- 
vail. On any of these views, it appears to be 
plain, that whatever forbearance may have hitherto 
been exercised in this as in other matters, the con- 
tinued rejection of what general consent requires 
as an essential ingredient in a well-taught school, 
must, in future, lead to a marked distinction in 
the division of the funds. 

It will be observed, that, in some cases, there 
has been occasion to complain of the very small 
proportion of pupils to whom this important 
branch is taught. 

The objections usually met with to the teaching 
of Grammar at all, or to the teaching of it to a 
larger number, are chiefly, the variety of other 
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branches, the little progress which the pupils at 
country schools can make, considering their short 
and irregular attendance, and the anxiety of pa- 
rents, that their children should learn writing and 
arithmetic, branches, the results of which they can 
better estimate. Such objections, in so far as they 
resolve into a plea of impossibility or difficulty, 
are conclusively answered by the fact — that what 
is required is done, and done successfully, in 
various schools of which the circumstances are in 
all material points similar. With respect to the 
objections of parents, a zealous and intelligent 
Teacher has it much in his power, with the ready 
aid of his Minister or Presbytery, to soften or 
remove these ; and a Teacher who entertains cor- 
rect views of the true objects and dignity of his 
vocation, will decline to have its limits defined by 
such an authority as must inevitably, if yielded 
to, gradually straiten and abridge his powers of 
usefulness. As to the little progress made or 
benefit received by the pupils, these will be gra- 
dually enlarged by the use of judicious methods ; 
but it is a very narrow principle of judgment^ 
which restricts the benefit of such an exercise as 
this to the mere amount of mechanical or nominal 
acquirement within the bounds of the department 
itself. Is the intellectual exertion of no account ? 
Is it nothing that those, called to labour during 
their future lives in a sphere secluded from 
the opportunities of mental cultivation, should, in 
these short years of intercourse with a Teacher's 
refined and well-stored mind, participate with it 
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in exercises of a more invigorating and elevating 
character than the mechanical parts of elementary- 
discipline ? Take the matter in connection with 
religious instruction — is it the subject of a mo- 
ment's doubt, that one who knows English Gram- 
mar has an incalculably greater power — speaking 
of human resources merely — of readily and accu- 
rately apprehending the sense of Holy Scripture, 
than one who is ignorant of it. It may not be 
easy for one who has forgotten the difficulties of 
learners fully to understand this, but any Teacher 
will readily comprehend the use of English Gram- 
mar as an auxiliary in such texts, for instance, as 
this, Isaiah ix. 20, " They shall eat every man 
the flesh of his own arm ; (21,) Manasseh 
Ephraim^ and Ephraim Manasseh.''' Nor does 
what is here insisted upon depend upon theory 
alone ; evidence of it will be found on all sides. 
Suffice it to mention a fact communicated to the 
Reporter by a well-known Clergyman, that in 
conversing with his young parishioners in the 
view of their admission to the Communion, he 
could distinguish those, who had been taught in 
the manner contended for, from others who had 
not had the same advantage, by the superior in- 
telligence, coherence, and aptness of the answers 
given by the former to his questions. 



(67.) 



These pupils have acquired English Grammar exclusively bj 
oral instructions ; and in this department are not excelled by, if 
they do not surpass, any that I have heard on this tour. Their 
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pre-eminent excellence is their knowledge of construction, which 
they have derived from being taught to assign the rule appli- 
cable to every word in their lesson. This appearance was 
admirable ; the most difficult questions that I could select being 
correctly solved. 

* * * « 

" These young ones are acquiring Grammar orally, and laying 
a foundation, no doubt, for the same thorough knowledge as is 
exhibited by the senior pupils." 

(68.) 

" These young ones have also got a little Grammar, and at 
once picked out all the nouns and adjectives from their lesson 
to-day ; indeed they can^ from the powers of distinguishing they 
have acquired, tell all the parts of speech, although yet unable to 
parse, from not having studied the rules of Grammar." 

(69.) 

" The same boys were tried on English Grammar, and I could 
not puzzle them even in a piece of poetry taken for the purpose, 
as exhibiting more unusual collocations of the members of sen- 
tences." 

(70.) 

^' The same class was examined in Grammar with great vigour, 
and in a style showing a more philosophical apprehension of its 
nature and use, than is ordinarily combined with the practical 
lessons. Thus, a ' preposition' waa defined to be a part of speech 
expressing a relation between one word and another, and that 
was illustrated by an example in the lesson read. Again, a verb 
was defined to be a word containing an affirmation. This was 
all very intelligent, and evinced a good conception of the true 
mode of teaching Grammar with real efTect." 

(71.) 



*' They are also excellent Grammarians, parsing all the words 
in the lesson. Their ages are from 7 to 9." 
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(72.) 

^^ English Grammar. This just introduced, and taught in the 
old unprofitable manner, beginning with, 'What is Grammar?' 
and sundry hard abstract definitions of Orthography, &c., which, 
instead of simplifying, mystify the matter. The fruits of this 
way of setting to work appeared in this, that not one of the 
twelve Grammar learners, after giving correctly the definitions 
of a noun and an adjective, could tell, in the expression, * an 
industrious woman,' which word was the adjective, or which the 



(73.) 



*' These were also exercised in Grammar, but it was merely 
the old system of taxing the memory to deliver abstract rules 
and examples by rote, without using the principles to illustrate 
the ordinary lesson. It would be the same sort of unsatisfactory 
thing to teach Geography without maps. 

** The Teacher here is a man of superior attainments and in- 
telligence, and £&ils in the particulars stated above, rather from 
habitual adherence to an imperfect system once adopted, than 
from inability to pursue a better." 

(7*.) 



** A more advanced class was tried in Grammar on a passage 
of poetry, and afforded a striking illustration of the disadvantage 
of teaching this branch exclusively from the book of Grammar. 

This class had gone through the book, and Mr. reckons 

them high proficients, but they have never probably been re- 
quired to apply the theoretical knowledge thus got in practically 
examining an ordinary lesson ; and when tested in this way to- 
day, although the passage did not contain any elliptical or 
involved constructions of difficulty, they were singularly helpless 
in tracing and justifying the grammatical relations. On refer- 
ring afterwards to the Grammar, however, they showed a minute 
acquaintance with it, and perfect acuteness in correcting the false 
constructions contained in the examples." 
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(75.) 

** English Grammar thej hare not the power of applying to 
the lesson thej read, and they hare not any practical command 
of the roles thej hare learned. It is the same as if they should 
learn to sew, and never sew anything but samplers." 

(76.) 

" They have no Etymology, and too few (10 only out of 71) 
aie taught Grammar." 



(77.) 

" English Grammar, pretty well applied to the passage read, 
but there should be more acquiring this branch; 20 learning 
Grammar is certainly too small a proportion of 128." 



(78.) 

*^ Of English Grammar very little has been got, and no power 
is eliown of applying that little to the lesson in hand. So it was 
quickly left, and Mr. ■ gave them the formal questions, 

' What is Grammar ? * ' What is a letter V " &c. 



CHAPTER XIL 



METHOD OF TEACHING — ETYMOLOGY. 



Use of Etymology — It giTos precise Knowledge of Tenns, and tends 
to acbuzate Habits of Thought — Important to those acquiring 
no Classical Elnowledge— The chief object of this Branch is to 
senre as collateral Aid to the niustration of the English Lessons — 
Not therefore to be pursued as an isolated Department — Study 
must be persevered in. 



The use of Etymology, as an aid to the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence, has heen introduced in some 
schools to a certain extent, and in a few with con- 
siderahle effect and success. The benefits of the 
exercise are sufficiently obvious. It gives accu- 
racy and precision to the pupil's conception of 
terms, and prevents the vagueness and ambiguity 
in definition, referred to in several of the subjoined 
extracts ; and it is of great utility, not only in re- 
spect of the knowledge to which it directly leads, 
but also, and perhaps more especially, with a view 
to the habits of accurate thinking which it neces- 
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sarily tends to form. By the mode in which the 
exercise is conducted in skilful hands, it also ex- 
tends the pupil's knowledge of the language, any 
root which occurs being made an introduction to 
the different vocables derived from it. Thus it is 
rendered an instrument of wide application for 
explaining terms, and lays the foundation of habits 
of observation and comparison. The meaning of 
words cannot be rendered more clear without a 
corresponding advance in the understanding of 
contexts, and the subjoined extracts exhibit cases 
in which the want of etymological knowledge was 
found to accompany vague and unsatisfactory ideas 
of the import of the lessons. 

It needs no commentary to show how important 
is the aid furnished in this manner, to the intelli- 
gence of those who acquire no classical tuition. 

The facilities which the study of Latin fur- 
nishes for cultivating Etymology, and the peculiar 
grounds upon which that study ought to be ren- 
dered available for the attainment of this benefit, 
are • pointed out in that branch of the present 
Report, which treats of instruction in Latin. 

The foregoing particulars form direct advan- 
tages derivable from the teaching of Etymology ; 
and with a view to these, it will properly, to a cer- 
tain extent, be pursued as a separate exercise — ^in 
which case, however, it should not be allowed to 
interfere with the investigation of the daily lesson, 
otherwise than as determining the sense of terms, 
and facilitating the general understanding of the 
context. And, in whatever manner the study of 
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Etymology may be pursued, the intelligent Teacher 
will never forget that the grand object of this, as 
of other collateral studies, is to aid the general in- 
telligence, and furnish an additional light to the 
illustration of the chief lesson, which ought to ex- 
hibit in a combined view the practical results of 
all the separate studies relating to the English 
language. 

It shows, therefore, an inadequate conception 
of the ultimate design of learning Etymology, to 
continue the pursuit of it entirely as an isolated 
department, not connected with the ordinary les- 
sons. The true use of it will be found in its judi- 
cious application to determine the exact sense of 
words encountered in the reading lesson, and this 
must be done in strict subordination to the pur- 
suit of the general scope of the passage, for it will 
be a hindrance and not a help, if it withdraw the 
attention from the author's ideas to other and ir- 
relevant matters. 

This intelligent application of the exercise can- 
not, however, be attained, it is obvious, without 
diligent and persevering study, and it is an entire 
mistake to imagine that the benefit of it will be 
reaped by such a short attention as will enable the 
pupils, for the sake of effect,* to answer a few ques- 



♦ " Consuluerim, ut caveatar a compendiis, et a pWBOO- 

eitate quftdam doctrinsB, quad ingenia reddat audacula, et moff- 
na$ pro/ectui potiua attenUty quam facial . — Bacon ds Augm, 
Seient, vi. 4. 
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tions* There must be a continuous cultivation 
of it, if real and permanent benefit is sought. 

(79.) 



^ The eldest claas were first exercised in mntoal trials of spell- 
ing and etymology. One pupil proposes a word, and another 
spells, gives the meaning, and also the etymology ; the latter with 
an unexampled degree of minuteness and accuracy. For exam- 
ple, a girl haying spelled and defined ^ subordination,' gave the 
etymology of it thus, — ' sub under— or<ib ordinis order — (U being 
made— ton, quality or act,' — and thus with every one of the nu- 
merous words proposed." 

(80) 



^' This was a capital exhibition of the highest kind of tuition, 

especially in Etymology, this boy, who, Mr. says, is inferior 

to some of his absent class-fellovirs, being at home in giving Latin, 
Greek, and (in one instance, at least) Saxon roots of words." 



(81.) 

'^ None of them could explain, and it was plain none of them 
understood the meaning of the word ' adaptation,' upon which 

the whole scope and bearing of the lesson depended. Mr. y 

the teacher, complains that he has too many things to attend 
to, to be able to give explanatory lessons. He does, however, 
teach a little Etymology — even Latin roots — and this is apt to 
suggest the idea of a desire to do something striking and for 
effect, without any reference to its bearing upon the grand object 
of all such teaching, viz. to give fuller and more exact know- 
ledge and intelligence with respect to the lessons read." 

(82.) 



^^ They read tolerably well, and know a good many meanings 
of words, but not in the exact manner of the etymological me- 
thod. The explanations given here are only by equivalent 
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phrases. Thus ^ immense' is explained * great,' but of the original 
meaning they have no idea. It is an evidence of the general 
progress of the schools, however, that paraphrastic explanations 
are beginning to be onsatisfiEictoiy.'' 



(83.) 

^^ An acquaintance with the meaning of words was exhibited, 
and some knowledge of the more familiar portions of Etymology 
(prefixes, affixes, Sec.) which form snch important aids to the 
intelligence of those who acquire no classical learning." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



METHOD OP TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 



Great Increase in Number of Pupils learning Geography — Its Appli- 
cation to other Lessons— Instance of Benefit arising firom the Study 
— Advantage of beginning with familiar Localities — As in Holland 
— Physical Geography — Deficiencies — Memory Work — Slavery to 
the Book — Maps presented by Lord Fife, &c. 



The increase in the cultivation of this branch, 
since the year 1833, is striking. In January of 
that year, of 7412 pupils then attending 137 
schools, the number learning Geography was only 
175. During the whole year 1832-33, the num- 
ber was 582 out of 10,645 scholars enrolled. The 
number during the year 1841-42, was 4032 out of 
13,291 pupils enrolled. The proportion has thus 
risen from 1 in 18 to 1 in 3. 

The mode in which this branch is conducted is 
generally intelligent, and many Teachers attend 
to the proper application of it in aid of other les- 
sons, especially those read from the Bible. It is 
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worthy of the consideration of most, however, 
whether an extended scope might not be given to 
the study, so as to embrace more of general in- 
formation, connected with countries and places, 
than is yet afforded. An illustration of the inte- 
resting use which may thus be made of this branch 
of instruction, will be found in the extract from 
the Report of the Clerk's last visit to the school 
of .♦ 

The following extract from the Report of the 
school of J in 1836, affords interesting evi- 
dence of important benefit accruing indirectly 
from the introduction of Geography in that school. 

« Mr. — — mentioned a fact, singularly illus- 
trative of the benefit of teaching a variety of 
branches. A grown up lad, who was at school to- 
day, has always been of a rather slow and dull capa- 
city, and took no interest in any thing he learnt 
until Greography was introduced. That, however, 
awakened a dormant faculty, and he engaged in 
the study with interest and success, and continues 
still to manifest a lively •curiosity, not only in re- 
gard to the geographical situation of places, but 
as to the habits and history of the people. Mr. 

says, he has no doubt that if the lad's mind 

bad not been roused and attracted by this study, 
his distaste for learning was such that he would, 
in all probability, have been taken from school and 
put to work before he was able to read his Bible 
to any purpose.'* 

♦ No. 91. 
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The extract appended regarding the school of 
,* shows, in an interesting manner, the prac- 
tical effect as well as tendency of this study, com- 
hined with other circumstances, in extending in- 
quiry and knowledge. 

Mr. Mackenzie, the Deputy-Keeper, recom- 
mended, when visiting some of the schools in 
Aherdeenshire, in 1842, the introduction of a 
map of that county, in the initiatory stage of Geo- 
graphy. This would, undoubtedly, be very ad- 
vantageous in giving at the outset a practiced rea- 
lity to the pupil's notions of the points of the com- 
pass and the relative positions of localities, by his 
observing the delineation of these with respect 
to places well known to him. It is by this philoso- 
phical process of gradual induction from the near 
and familiar to the more extended and remote, 
that Geography is taught in the schools of Hol- 
land. ^' In teaching Geography, they begin with a 
plan of the town where the school is situated, 
drawn on a large scale on the wall, and the pupils 
are made to distinguish the cardinal points and the 
direction of the streets ; they are afterwards shown 
a map of the district — then that of the province — 
and so, by degrees, to the map of the world. All 
these maps are on a large scale, and few places are 
marked upon them, in order to avoid confusing 
their first ideas. They do not make use of ordi- 
nary maps until they have nearly done with the 
subject, and they finish with giving a summary no- 

♦ No. 84. 
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tion of the sphere, in place of beginning with it, as 
is osually the case in most of our books/' — Cu- 
TIER on Education in Holland^ appended to Mr. 
Horner's Translation of Cousin, p. 277. 

In last Report it was pointed out, that Geogra- 
phy is not ^^ taught in that striking and philoso- 
phical manner, which seizes, as its guides, upon 
the grand divisions and features impressed by the 
hand of Nature upon the surface of the earth, 
and points out the works of man, occupying as 
they do, a uniform and determinate relation and 
proximity to these features." Nothing of this sort 
has yet been met with ; but enterprising Teach- 
ers will find the suggestion worthy of attention. 
They are generally provided with black boards, 
and by the use of coloured crayons, — white for the 
outline, blue for the rivers, and brown for the 
mountains — they will exhibit the natural features 
of a country in a way more graphic and more 
striking to a young mind, than can be done by 
printed maps. In this manner, some introduction 
can more efiectually be made to physical Geogra- 
phy, by showing that the rivers are the bottoms 
and conduits of the basins formed by the mountain 
ranges. Then, again, the necessities of man keep 
him near water, and the towns therefore — which 
may be marked in red — are, in the great majority 
of instances, found close, either to the line of 
coast, or to rivers and their tributaries. This 
method of teaching was admirably practised by 
Professor Pillans, when Bector of the High School 
of Edinburgh, and the extended and striking ideas, 

N 
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of which the above are hints, were found singu- 
larly attractive. 

The Schoolmaster's reading may be made sub- 
servient to this as well as other departments of 
his work. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more striking theme for a lesson in physical geo- 
graphy than is found in the following passage 
encountered in a popular work of the day : — 

" We cannot but pause to notice the admirable 
arrangement of nature, by which the annual swell- 
ings of the various great rivers which empty them- 
selves into the Mississippi, have been made to pre- 
cede each other at considerable intervals. Thus, 
the flood of the Red River precedes that of the 
Arkansas by a month. The Arkansas, also, rising 
in a much more southern latitude than the Mis- 
souri, takes the lead of it in its annual excess, and 
its superabundant waters are disgorged and dis- 
posed of long before the breaking up of the icy 
barriers of the north ; otherwise, did all these 
mighty streams rise simultaneously, and discharge 
their vernal floods into the Mississippi, an inunda- 
tion would be the consequence, that would sub- 
merge and devastate all the lower country." — 
Astoria, by Washington Irving^ vol. /., p. 241.* 

The higher elements of Geography, connected 



* The National Atlas, recently published by Messrs. Johnston of 
Edinburgh, contains, algng with other interesting matter^ maps 
showing the Isothermal curves, or lines of equal temperature orer 
the world — the culture of the principal plants used as food for 
man — ^the geographical distribution of the winds, regions of pre- 
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with the astronomical position of the earth, its 
form and measurement, and general features, are 
also taught. These afford a most interesting 
field, which the intelligent Teacher will not fail 
to cultivate. 

There is nothing peculiar in the nature of the 
deficiencies observed in the mode of conducting 
this branch of study. They are the same in kind 
as have been noticed in other departments. That 
most frequently encountered is an undue, some- 
times an exclusive, exercise of the memory, car- 
ried, in a few cases, to such an extent, that no 
maps are used. In those instances, it would be 
vain, of course, to look for the practical benefit 
which results from a proper method, including the 
use of the eye, with its observation of form and 
relative position. 

There is also a tendency to follow the book too 
slavishly, which prevents a comprehensive and 
intelligent direction being given to the exercise. 
Illustrations of this fault, and of its opposite, will 
be found in the extracts. 

The Trustees will observe, with pleasure, that 
the pursuit of this interesting branch of instruction 
is enpouraged by the liberality of private patrons 



▼alent huiricanes, &c. — the mountain chains— ethnographic map 
of Europe, tracing the different nations according to race, lan- 
guage, &o. It is to be hoped that these interesting maps, and 
the information which accompanies them, will be given to the 
public in a cheaper and more accessible form than they occupy 
in the beautiful work of which they are a part. 
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of education, handsome sets of maps having heen 
presented hy the Earl of Fife to several schools 
in the neighbourhood of Banff, and by the Magis- 
trates of CuUen to the parochial school in that 
town. 

(84.) 

*^ In Geography, a claM of 9 waa examined on the map of 
Europe, and made a good appearance. One boy, in particular, 
showed much and unexpected information of this sort, having 
lately read Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott." 



(85.) 

^' In Geography, there was a general examination^ tolerably 
satisfactory. The waters of the Nile were said to overflow, and 
muck the land." 

(86.) 

** Sacred Geography ; — a very minute account ^ven of Pales- 
tine and the distribution of the twelve tribes. The Teacher is 
here himself also very ripe, and full, and ready, and the appear- 
ance was worthy of admiration." 



(87.) 

^^ One class in Geography has gone entirely through Reid s 
Geography, and though deficient in the general elements, made 
otherwise a pretty good appearance. I remarked here, that 

Mr. ^"s questions were of a better and more comprehensive 

sort than usual : thus — ' Name the rivers received by the Black 
Sea,'—' Ditto, by the Baltic,' " &c. 



(88.) 

^ Geography. — There was a very spirited examination upon 
the map of Europe, but only one boy can point out the places 
named, and he imperfectly. It is therefore an exereise of memory 
merely." 
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(89.) 

'^ (Geography of Scotland ; 8 boys ; not weU-grounded ; a great 
deal of guessing and groping about very simple questions." 

(90.) 



^' The same want of general intelligence appears in Geography, 
no one in the School being able to point out the locality of Palea- 
tine in a map of Europe^ extending beyond the eastern extremity 
of the Mediterranean." 



(91.) 

'^The Geography of America was given in the historical 
method, banning with, — ' Who sent out Columbus V — ^ In what 
year?' — ^^ For what purpose?' — 'What was the former way to 
India V — ^ What was the mistake in Columbus' views T — and so 
on, to questions more particular. This was a very pleasing ex- 
hibition ; and it would be a narrow estimate to look only to the 
direct knowledge derived from such a mode of tuition ; for it 
cannot fail to awaken the interest, and quicken the intelligence 
of the pupils ; thus forming a spirit of enquiry, and enlargement 
of ideas^ highly &vourable to their general advancement." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



METHOD OF TEACHING — ARITHMETIC. 



Increase in Study of Arithmetic since 1833 — Its objects Intellectual 
and Mechanical — Too much of blind following of Rules in some 
Schools — Habits of Indolence — Teachers urged to improye this 
Department — Too few Arithmeticians in some Schools. 



In 1833, the number of Arithmeticians was 
3,022 out of 10,108 pupils enrolled. In 1842, 
there were 5,542 out of 13,291. The increase is 
from 1 in 3^ to 1 in 2f . 

" Instruction in Arithmetic," says Director 
Spilleke, " has two objects, — 1. To assist in form- 
ing the pupils' powers of thought; and, 2. To 
give him practical expertness in the transactions 
of ordinary life. Formerly the latter object alone 
was pursued by most Teachers, (for here too there 
were honourable exceptions,) and it cannot be 
denied, that the Schools in this way turned out 
excellent calculating machines, who could not, 
however, make any great pretension to powers of 
thinking, judging, and drawing conclusions. A 
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desire for the same result is, perhaps, the cause — 
apart from the convenience with which the busi- 
ness jogs on in the old method — why Teachers 
are still found, who will not shake themselves free 
from this indolent, spiritless, and spirit-quenching 
mechanism, although they have ocular demonstra- 
tion how children are roused, when, in their early 
lessons, instead of being subjected to mechanical 
drudgery, their intellectual powers are sought to 
be developed." After expressing regret that 
parents find it necessary to shorten the period of 
their children's attendance at school, he concludes, 
— " If they can allow time they will find that their 
children will not only reckon accounts accurately, 
but further, (and which is not to be despised,) 
that they will, by and bye, become observant, in- 
telligent, and reflecting men." 

It is much to be apprehended, that the propor- 
tion ^ schools within the range of the Bequest, 
to which the censures above quoted are applicable, 
in respect of Arithmetic being taught by a mere 
blind following of rules, is not small. The sub- 
joined extracts will show, that in a few schools it 
is well and rationally taught ; but in others it is 
equally evident that this part of the business is 
merely mechanical. The following remarks con- 
tained in last Beport, have still far too wide an 
application : — 

" The degree of proficiency in Arithmetic, ge- 
nerally corresponds with the extent to which the 
intellectual methods of instruction have been 
adopted. And, indeed, it is obvious that a boy 
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who has been taught to exercise his reason, will 
nowhere find that power more beneficial than in 
this branch. The absence, indeed, of habits of 
reflection and active mental operation is the obyi* 
ous and direct cause of the striking deficiency 
which is very frequently met with in arithmetical 
instruction. That deficiency is exhibited, — 1. 
In the pupil's acquirement of formal and mechani- 
cal rules, without reference to the rationale or 
principles ; and, 2. In his consequent inability 
to work questions, for the solution of which the 
rules acquired by him would suffice, if he knew 
how to apply them. When the question is stated 
precisely in the terms set down in the book, he 
can apply the particular rule readily enough, but 
is reduced to a state of helplessness if it is stated 
in such a manner that the applicability of the 
rule is not manifest in the terms of the question 
—if, in short, there is wanting to the calculation 
anything beyond mechanical dexterity." 

To the preceding causes should be added the 
prevalence of habits of extreme mental indolence 
in performing the operations, which ought not to 
be tolerated. The memory is trusted with no* 
thing, not even with the carr3dng of 1. A con- 
dition of mental repose, not dreamt of under the 
very tropics, is countenanced ; and, in the indul- 
gence of that, short division is performed the long 
way to save the mind the labour of carrying re- 
mainders. In adding, the remainders are alwa}^ 
written down. The easiest process in simple 
division cannot be confided to the feeble powers 
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of evanescent thought, but must be carefully 
wrought out by operation on the slate. The ex- 
tracts will show that these statements do not, in 
any respect, exceed the truth. Surely there is 
no occasion for such mental inertness? Surely 
it is not worthy of any Teacher to countenance 
or permit habits so inimical to miental activity 
and promptitude ? 

Tlie Reporter desires anxiously to press upon 
the Teachers a serious consideration of the con- 
dition of this branch of instruction, in their re- 
spective schools. It nearly concerns their credit 
and their usefulness, to place it generally upon a 
more intelligent and more efficient footing, than 
for the most part it at present occupies. For their 
assistance and direction, he is enabled, on high 
authority, to recommend the study of the treatises 
of Professor de Morgan and Dr. Lardner ; and 
the well-informed Schoolmaster's own reflections, 
addressed in earnest to the subject, cannot fail to 
suggest the necessary amendments. 

It has elsewhere been remarked, that the study 
of Arithmetic is, in some cases, limited to far too 
smaU a proportion of the pupils; and this is a 
point which will require, in future, to have more 
weight assigned to it than heretofore in the dis- 
tribution of the revenue. 



(»2.) 

^ AritiiiDetic. 1 1 exercised together solved questions in mul- 
tq»lieataon, addition, and practice, in first-rate style^ oombining 
expedition with accofaoy, and working bj such different methods, 
as to show excellent intelligence/' 
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(93.) 

^ Arithmetic satisfiiotoiy. The popils perfonned the opera- 
tions required, and were better able than lunal to exphun and 
justify them." 



(94.) 

^^ One boy, who has gone through a course of Book-keeping 
showed, when questioned very closely upon it, a perfect know- 
ledge of the detidls and principles, and of the use of the different 
books." 



(95.) 



" On entering the school, I found two classes at work under 
the charge of monitors, and a third with the master, at Arith- 
metic. He exercises the arithmeticians mentally, giving them 
six or seven figures in succession, of which they give the sum 
without using their slates. Thus, the Master gave orally the num- 
bers 4f, 5, 8, 3, 2, 6, and the pupil retaining these in his memory, 
and without writing them down, gave the sum 28. This must 
be a useful exercise for teaching habits of close attention, and of 
promptness in mental operations." 



(96.) 

*' Pupils, professing to have advanced much further, do not 
know how to set about multiplying a sum by 31 ; and when 
shown the way, all brought out wrong answers." 



(97.) 



'' In Arithmetic there is a sad want of expertness, all simple 
operations being worked out on the slate, «.^., 15 divided by 4. 
Thus they are very slow, though ultimately correct. A ques- 
tion of interest was, however, done better, and, by one boy, with 
good intelligence." 
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(98.) 

'* The Arithmetic is as good as could be looked for, where 
there is a mere blind following of the rules for operations, with- 
out anj understanding of the rationaley of which there was a 
striking illustration to-day, Mr. -^-« being unable himself to 
explain the principle of a method of proving questions in simple 
multiplication, practised bj his pupils." 

(99.) 



^ Arithmetic. A question in interest was worked with per- 
fect readiness and accuracy by a girl. She could not, however^ 
give any explanation of the principle, or of the reason for mul- 
tiplying by double the rate per cent., and dividing by 73,000. 
Mr. ■■ says no explanation is given in any of the Arithmetic 
books taught in this quarter. In like manner, the rule of three 
is cleverly worked ; but the doctrine of proportion, which con- 
tains the principle of it, is not attempted to be communicated. 
To do so would require some pains and time ; but these would be 
well bestowed in giving a meaning and intelligence to operations 
which are otherwise merely mechanical." 



(100.) 

'^ Arithmetic not clever ; take circuitous ways, and trust 
nothing, neither simple division, nor carrying of even 1, to their 
memory. 



(101.) 

** In Arithmetic there are only 3 pupils, 9, 10, and 1 1 years 
of age ; and these have only got to simple division, which they 
do as in other schools visited just now, in the long way." 



(102.) 

^Arithmetic. A question in compound multiplication was 
aocorately solved in a very short time, and by a method which 
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I never saw before. The multiplier, consisting of three figures, 
the operation is performed with each of them in the same manner 
as if each were in the place of units onlj ; and in summing the 
products, the first, second, and third lines are reckoned respeo- 
tivelj units, tens, and hundreds. 

^* Mental Arithmetic. Questions were answered with not only 
most gratifying but surprising celerity. Thus, 32 at 17s. Sd., 
in 15 seconds; 24 at 7s. 6d., in 7 seconds; 120 at d^d., in 10 
seconds. If a score cost h.S, 17s. 6d., the price of 1 ? in 10 
seconds ; 20 at 4s. 1 l^d., in 10 seconds." 



CHAPTER XV. 



METHOD OP TEACHING — LATIN, &c. 



The Three Counties in fayourable circumstanoes for eultiyating Gla»- 
deal Knowledge — Bursaries at Aberdeen Colleges — Influence of 
Bequest, and Examination — Evil of imperfect acquirement of Rudi- 
ments — Frequent reyision necessary — ^Teacher should impart clear 
conceptions of what is done, and introduce new Matter with 
Explmatory information — Indirect benefits of studying Latin to 
be imparted to those who will not continue the study — ^Etymology 
— ^Pupils should acquire independent use of their attainments — 
Teachers should love and cultirate accurate Scholarship— Higher 
teaching — Uniyersal History — Astronomy — Composition — ^Music. 



In the Report of 1835, it was shown, that the 
Schools in the three Counties are, in some re- 
spects, placed in favourable circumstances for the 
cultiyation of classical knowledge, particularly 
by the qualifications of the Teachers, a large pro- 
portion of whom are either students of divinity, 
or preachers ; and by the numerous bursaries at 
thq Colleges of Aberdeen, which are bestowed 
upon the successful competitors in exercises of 
rendering English into Latin. From other por- 
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tions of this Report it will be gathered, that these 
influences continue unabated. It was to be ex- 
pectedy that the important increase of emoluments 
afforded by the Bequest would render the office of 
Parochial Schoolmaster in the three Counties an 
object of greater desire than formerly to men of 
good education ; and it may, with probability, be 
presumed, that the Examination undergone pre- 
vious to admission, has an influence in promoting 
the study of the Classics, and of Mathematics, 
among newly elected Teachers. With respect to 
the bursaries again, the powerful influence which 
these must exercise in promoting and insuring, to 
a certain extent, the cultivation of classical litera- 
ture, must be evident from the facts, that " at 
King's College, Aberdeen, there are 134 bursaries, 
being about one bursary to every third student ; 
and at Marischal College, there are 106 bursaries, 
being more than one to every third student.*' * 

The nature of this branch, and the established 
condition of the system and principles upon which 
it is taught, leave little for remark after the preced- 
ing observations. In last Report, the evils resulting 
from the imperfect acquirement of rudimental in- 
formation were pointed out ; and recent observa- 
tions in one or two schools, render it necessary to 
recur to that topic, familiar though it be, even 
to triteness. A Teacher cannot too frequently 



* Report of the Commissioners appointed for Inquiry into the 
State of the Universities and Colleges of Scotland. 1832. 
P. 75. 
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call to mind the constant inculcation and repeated 
revision indispensable in order to give the elements 
a permanent place in his pupils' memory. The 
rudiments of the dead languages are varied and 
extensive in their form and parts, and, until fami- 
liarised by use, they present to the mind much 
that is recondite and complicated. But it re- 
quires no large observation to ascertain, that the 
m^re act of once committing to memory — and 
much more the simple enunciation of the Teacher 
himself — is to the young but a feeble means of 
instruction, where the object is to deposit securely 
in their understandings, and thereby rivet in their 
remembrance, matter embracing many and intri- 
cate points. That end can only be accomplished 
by causing the pupil, through frequent repetition, 
accompanied with thorough intelligence, to appro- 
priate the subject, and make it his own by means 
of a constant intercourse and growing familiarity 
with all its details. If these plain principles are 
kept in view, there will be no occasion to regret, 
as has in some instances been necessary, the fruit- 
lessness of the great labour bestowed, both by 
Teacher and pupil, in endeavouring to rear a su- 
perstructure, where no foundation has been laid 
that is capable of sustaining it. 

It is of great importance also, particularly in a 
department of study naturally so formidable to 
the student, that the Teacher should, wherever it 
is possible, take care to give him clear conceptions 
of what he is about in the different stages of his 
progress. No doubt, in such a matter, the pupil 
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must, in many respects, and to a great extent, go 
on labouring upon the sole principle of confidence 
in the directing mind of his Teacher, and be satis- 
fied for a time with that, in place of all other light 
or reason in regard to his work. It is itself one 
important branch as well as a valuable fruit of 
discipline, to inure the mind to patience under 
difficulty and hardship, and teach it to struggle 
against these when required by duty to do so. 
This is a principle in education which has been 
recently, perhaps, too much forgotten, and it is 
a mistake to suppose that labour is lost, because 
the subject on which it is immediately expended 
is not fully or at all understood at the time. The 
discipline imparted by such labour, is that which 
Lord Bacon likens to dancing with loaded shoes, 
in contradistinction to swimming with bladders.* 



• '* — — esse duos assuefaciendi, et exercendi, et prapa* 
randi ingenia modos, eosque tanquam antistrophos. Alter incipit 
a focilioribus, et ad magis ardua paulatim deducit ; alter ab initio 
duriora imperat et nrget, at, iis obtentis, facilioribus quis etiam 
soaTiter perfiingi possit. Alia enim est methodus incipere natare 
cnm atribus, qui sublevent ; alia^ incipere saltare cum caloeis pon- 
derosis, qui aggravent. Neque facile est diotu, quantum hanun 
metbodorum prudens intermixtio conferat ad promovendas tarn 
animi, quam corporis ^M^ultates." — De Augmentis Scientiarumy 
lib. vi., cap. 4. 

To the like effect Locke, in his Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, § 46. '^ He that haji found a waj how to keep up a ohild't 
spirit easy, active, and free ; and jet, at the same time, to re- 
strain him from many things he has a mind to^ and to draw him 
to thingi that are unea$y to him ; he, I say, that knows how to 
reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my opinion, got the 
true secret of edocaiion." 
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The pupils' reward for such toil is both gene- 
ral, in the capability of exertion and the de- 
termination of character thus acquired ; and 
special also with respect to his studies, in the 
zest which is communicated to these when his 
expanding intelligence begins to descry a force 
and significance in what was once nothing bet- 
ter to him than a catalogue of strange sounds. 
But this working in the dark must be temporary, 
and not permanent, and the light ought certainly 
to be let in whenever, and by whatever channels, 
it can gain access. The demands of blind defer- 
ence are pushed too far when extended to matters 
designed by their very nature to be explanatory. 
It is hard enough to learn the rules of Syntax, 
but the hardship is deprived even of its intended 
mitigation, if the example also is prescribed merely 
as a task for the memory ; and such is manifestly 
the case where, for instance, the example being 
given, " iter vel itinere unites dieiy'' the pupil can- 
not point out the accusative or ablative, designed 
to justify the rule previously announced. 

The same error is exhibited under another form, 
when lessons are selected without calculating the 
sufficiency of the pupil's previous knowledge or 
information to capacitate him for the work. A 
boy may have enough of Latin to read certain 
works, but not enough of acquaintance with the 
historical or other matter, without which these 
works cannot be satisfactorily understood. CsBsar, 
in opening his treatise, De Bello Civilij plunges in 
fnedias resj and it is obviously an unsatisfactory 

o 
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mode of proceediDg, to set boys to translate it, 
without furnishing such information respecting the 
previous history and position of parties, as may 
enable them to take up the narrative intelligently. 
A very little trouble in the outset will obviously 
clear away many of the difficulties which cannot 
otherwise fail both to encounter and embarrass the 
learner. 

This is the procedure enjoined by Roger Ascham, 
when he directs the master to read to his pupil, 
" the Epistles of Cicero, gathered together and 
chosen out by Sturmius, for the capacity of child- 
ren ;" and prescribes the following method, — 
** First, let him teach the child cheerfully and 
plainly the cause and matter of the letter ; then let 
him construe it into English, so oft as the child 
may easily carry away the understanding of it ; 
lastly, parse it over perfectly." 

As there are still some pupils who acquire Latin 
at school without any view to a learned profession, 
it is very desirable that any indirect benefits to be 
derived from the study, should be rendered avail- 
able to them in as large a measure as possible. 
The most obvious advantage of this kind, is the 
use to which Latin may be turned as an etymolo- 
gical interpreter of the vernacular tongue. The 
immediate benefit of applying the knowledge of 
Latin in determining the exact import of English 
derivatives, is great and striking, and the exercise 
serves a still higher end in giving to the mind the 
power to observe, compare, and distinguish. 

It is very desirable that Parochial Teachers 
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should have their attention particularly called to 
this, as an obvious and important means of giving 
a practical value to the study of Latin, in circum- 
stances where it is apt to be looked upon as lost 
labour. 

Another remark, suggested by recent observa- 
tions, is, that it is of great consequence Latin 
should be so taught as to give the pupil the inde- 
pendent use and command of his attainments. One 
of the most frequent modes of self-deception is, to 
suppose that because a boy can answer in a parti- 
cular method of examination to which he is habi- 
tuated — how much soever such examination may 
be impregnated with suggestion, or be otherwise 
auxiliary — therefore he is in a satisfactory course 
of acquirement. Thus you will find a Teacher, in 
construing with his pupils, himself perform all the 
grammatical arrangements, leaving to them no 
more than merely to quote the rules. It is 
obvious, that in this way the pupil is deprived of 
the benefit of one of the most important parts of 
the discipline aflforded by the study, and the con- 
sequence is apparent in his utter helplessness, 
when required to do for himself even the simplest 
part of what his Teacher has hitherto done for 
him. Sometimes a habit, apparently insuperable, 
may be met with, of always framing the question 
in such terms as to suggest the answer ; and in 
these cases, when the pupil encounters a question, 
which is a question indeed — and not a question and 
its answer intertwined — ^he has no confidence in 
his own resources, not having been taught to re- 
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sort to, or depend upon them. In one instance^ 
versions were exhibited, not of Latin prepared by 
the pupils themselves, but of corrected Latin, writ- 
ten (after having tried the translation themselves) 
to the Teacher's dictation. This, while it seems 
scarcely remunerative either as labour or occupa- 
tion of time, is certainly a practice not calculated 
to produce self-dependence. 

These are the chief matters calling for observa- 
tion in this department. The practices objected 
to have only been found in isolated cases, and 
are noted partly as things natural and likely to 
occur, unless guarded against, and partly in or- 
der the more strongly to mark the important prin- 
ciples which the discussion of them tends to elu- 
cidate. 

It is only necessary further to refer to the sug- 
gestions made in last Report respecting the intro- 
duction — where proper elements exist — of the use- 
ful exercise of composition in Latin verse, (in 
which, with one exception, it is not known that 
any attempt has yet been made,) and the desir- 
ableness of the Teachers cherishing a love of ac- 
curate scholarship, and being at pains habitually 
to encourage it. 



The Clerk has had occasion to remark, in his 
visits to the schools, that it is better to teach tho- 
roughly up to a certain point, than to a higher 
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imperfectly ; and the instances are not frequent 
of a tendency to violate that principle. In several 
schools, on the other hand, there is a laudahle de- 
sire to ascend in the scale of instruction at a rate 
commensurate with the advancing years and capa- 
cities of the pupils. Specimens of such tuition are 
given in the chapter relating to Bible Teaching, 
and more of the same character might be added.* 

At the school of , in 1838, a class was found in 

Universal History, taught with much intelligence, 
under the immediate influence of the minister. 

Astronomy is taught at , and composition at 

various schools, — the schocrl libraries, which have 
been introduced into several parishes, being made 
subservient to this object, by requiring the pupils 
to make a written abstract of what they read, or 
to correspond with one another regarding it. 

At , the pupils are required to write nar- 
ratives from memory, after hearing them read. 



* The attention of the Teachers may advanta^ously be called 
to Mr. Sharon Turner's Sacred History of the Creation^ a work 
replete with information in every department of knowledge con- 
nected with the structore and natural history of the world, and 
the physical and moral condition of man^ and which presents a reali- 
sation, to a considerable extent, of what is elsewhere referred to as 
a dUiideratum, viz. an exhibition of the phenomena of nature, the 
discoveriee of science, and the stores of literature in connection 
with natural and revealed religion.' This work could not fail to 
fnmish interesting materials for instruction of a higher grade to 
the more advanced pupils ; and it were perhaps a good service to 
the cause of education, to compress its substance into a Text 
Book, available by its size and price for general use in schools. 
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The useful exercise of writing to dictation is 
practised in some schools, and, in others, the con- 
version of poetry into prose. 

Music has heen introduced, with pleasing suc- 
cess, at Fraserburgh, and is also practised in 
Alves, Cruden, DuflFus, Gamrie, Old Machar, St. 
Fergus, Tough, and perhaps other schools which 
have not been noted. 

The Returns, it will be observed, (Appendix A.) 
exhibit an increase in the number of pupils learn- 
ing Mathematics ; but it will be kept in view, that 
it is chiefly the practical branches of Trigonometry 
and Mensuration which are cultivated, and that 
comparatively few study the pure Mathematics. 

There is also a marked increase in the study of 
French. 

In Greek alone is there a decrease, and it 
does not appear from what cause this has arisen. 



CHAPTER XVL 



METHOD OF TEACHING. MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 



Discordant Opinions as to Monitorial System — Rev. E. Feild's Objec- 
tions — Dr. Diesterweg's Opinion — Examination of Opposing Views 
— Influence of years important in a Teacher — Monitors may be em- 
ployed, not in place of Schoolmaster, but as subsidiary to him — 
His influence still to penrade the School — Results — 1. External 
Arrangements advantageously committed to Pupils — 2. Mutual 
questioning by Contemporaneous Pupils should be limited to things 
precise and certain — 3. Higher Exercises to be intrusted only to 
Monitors of sufficient age and experience — 4. Teacher himself still 
actively to superintend — Examples. 



The opinions promulgated of late years upon 
the subject of Mutual Instruction, or the Monito- 
rial System, are of a contradictory complexion ; 
and it may be useful to consider for a moment the 
conflicting views. 

The Rev. Edward Feild, Inspector of National 
Schools, in his " Report on the State of Parochial 
Education in the Diocese of Worcester,"* writes 
as follows : — 



Printed in the 30th Report of the National Society. 1841 . 
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"With respect to the Monitorial System in 
gross, whether on the Lancastrian or Bell's plan, 
I must honestly confess its defects have hecome 
more apparent and painful to me from more ex- 
tended observation. The necessity which seems 
laid upon us, in the present day, of instructing in 
schools all the children of our charge, has, I sup- 
pose, reconciled people to the only system which 
can enable us to accomplish this end. Such gene- 
ral instruction it is impossible, with the few com- 
petent teachers, and otherwise scanty means, 
which we possess, to communicate in any other 
way than by using the children themselves as 
instruments and helps in teaching. Education, 
however, it positively and clearly is not. Nay, 
in many respects, it is, so to speak, the very re- 
verse. It reverses the order of nature, which 
supposes and requires that the youthful mind 
should be furnished by minds already furnished, 
and that the teacher should speak with authority 
— an authority not merely of a questionable supe- 
riority in knowledge, but derived also from age, 
experience, and station — that authority which 
God allows and gives. There are doubtless some 
redeeming points in the Monitorial System. The 
chief cause and excuse of its introduction, I have 
already said, is its economy — that, by the assist- 
ance of his monitors, who are themselves scholars, 
one master may perform the work of ten or twenty, 
and, as far as the mere communication of infor- 
mation is concerned, the economy may be just and 
real. A great deal may be effected at very small 
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cost. The cost is reduced to a minimum. The 
monitor himself, also, is to a certain extent im- 
proved and advanced in habits of order, regula- 
rity, and government, which are, no doubt, of 
considerable benefit to him, though there is dan- 
ger, on the other side — yet perhaps not much 
danger under a tolerably efficient superintendent — 
of his becoming arrogant and selfish. What more 
may be scdd in favour or excuse of this system, is, 
that children can perform the mere drudgery of 
mechanical instruction, and bring their fellows on 
to a certain extent of knowledge, and fitted for 
the superior lessons, intellectual or moral, of the 
master or clergyman. But what if, in any case, 
— as it is and must be in many of the populous 
towns — what if, even in the Sunday school, (as I 
witnessed with pain in one town, though I am 
happy to say in only one,) this Monitorial System, 
in its most unmitigated form, should be the only 
method of instruction ? The amount of instruc- 
tion will, of course, be very small and incomplete, 
but a worse evil than the want of sufficient instruc- 
tion will be the want of any education. 

" These remarks, I hope, will be taken and ap- 
plied, only as they are made, in reference to large 
schools on the purely Monitorial plan ; schools, 
for example, of 100 boys and upwards, with only 
one master, and all his monitors and teachers taken 
from the classes, and themselves scholars in turn. 
The evils spoken of are mitigated either by a 
diminution of the number of scholars, the average 
age remaining the same, or by the addition of 
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two or more competent ushers or assistants as 
the numbers increase. Of course, if the monitors 
are of sufficient a^e, steadiness, and knowledge, 
they become the assistants we require ; but, un- 
happily, this is almost never the case." 

The sentiments of Dr. Diesterweg (conductor 
of the Seminarium or School for training Teach- 
ers in Berlin, and a writer of high authority upon 
the subject of education) are thus expressed :• — 
" The School," says he, " should prepare for life ; 
the child should not only learn in the school, but 
live; in the school freshness and gaiety should 
universally predominate ; in the school the child 
ought already to graft into his existence the most 
important virtues of ordinary life. Where life is, 
there also will assuredly prevail activity, the 
closest sympathy of all the members, reciprocal 
assistance in all their common labours, — ^yea, the 
more activity can be introduced among their little 
ranks, the more will the school be independent of 
the continual intervention of the teacher; the 
more the working of the whole depends upon 
each individual member, the more delightful will 
school-life necessarily become. Not the teacher, 
but the scholars themselves, should be the instru- 
ments employed to develope to the greatest degree 
this activity ; the strength of each should work, 
and combine with that of the other, in the same 



* This translation is taken from the Appendix to Mr. Wyse's 
work on Education Reform. 1836. 
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manner as the several parts of a large and skilfully 
constructed piece of machinery. The Teacher, in- 
deed, must breathe into them that strength from 
which all after-movement must proceed ; but the 
less this is done with noise, with clamour, and other 
similar stimulants, the more agreeable to all will be 
the entire organization. Whatever is to be done in 
school, let it be, as much as possible, confided to the 
scholars themselves ; let its whole external action 
be so ordered and regulated, that the Teacher, 
except on rare occasions, shall not find it requisite 
to interfere. Their coming and going — their 
leaving their bench and returning to it — all this 
must be determined by clear regulations, and ren- 
dered, by degrees, habitual to the scholars. Each 
bench should have its scholar, male or female, 
whose duty it should be to take care of the exter- 
nal business of the bench ; for instance, to give 
out, and to take away the slates and pencils, and 
^ when done with, to restore them in order to their 
place. In addition to these, the Teacher should 
prepare assistants or helpers to conduct the repe- 
titions or practice of such lessons as had been 
already taught. This arrangement is of great 
utility, especially in exercises of reading and 
writing; indeed, it might be added» in every 
branch of instruction. Should the size of the 
school permit it, the scholars should, at the ap- 
pointed sign, assemble in little groups round the 
assistants, and begin their exercises. In the 
meantime, the Teacher may either instruct a 
class himself, or walk about from circle to circle, 
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and give assistance wherever it may be needed. 
Provided the assistant has skill and judgment 
enough to seize the attention of the children in 
the right way, and to exclude from amongst them 
every thing approaching to disorder and impro- 
priety, there will soon be generated in the 
school, by this method of teaching, such a system 
flowing from within, as cannot be attained by any 
other ; the means will be discovered of training 
children to the formation of a character — the 
most important in human life — a disinterested 
combination of labour, and an active community 
of interest with their fellow-creatures." 

A careful examination of the above extracts 
may be serviceable to the intelligent Teacher, in 
assisting him to determine the limits within which 
he may safely avail himself of such aid as is to be 
derived from the system of Mutual Instruction. 

It will be observed, that the principle of Mr. 
Feild's objection is, that the instructions of the pu- 
pil-monitor cannot, from his position, and his want 
of age, experience, and knowledge, carry the weight 
requisite to impress and educate his fellow-pupiL 
It is impossible to resist the force of this argu- 
ment in its general form. The influence of years 
is an element which cannot be separated from the 
idea of a Teacher; and we feel that Bacon is 
right, when he describes that influence as bearing 
upon the pupil's mind, and moulding his character 
through the mere presence of his Preceptor, — 
*' adest quoque ipse vultus et aspectus virorum 
gravium, quod facit ad verecundiam, et teneros 
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animos etiam a principio conformat ad exemplar." 
It is therefore undoubted^ that any system is ex- 
ceptionable which prevents the influence of the 
Master — of his graver years, mature wisdom, and 
personal authority — from bearing directly upon 
the pupil. 

But the question remains, whether mutual in- 
struction may not, under certain circumstances 
and conditions, be employed, not as a substitute 
for, but as subsidiary to, the Teacher's personal 
and direct authority ? Mr. Feild, in the pas- 
sage quoted, regards the evils, which he attributes 
to the system, as mitigated by a diminution of the 
number of scholars. And, in a subsequent para- 
graph, he appears to consider the plan as, at least, 
more tolerable in schools where the number is 
limited, for he says, — " In country schools the 
numbers are not generally so large as to prevent 
the master's eye and hand reaching presently to 
every child, or his superintending, at least, the in- 
struction of all in turn." It thus appears, there- 
fore, that in the judgment of those opposed to the 
plan, the absolute objection to it suffers modifica- 
tion, where the number of pupils is limited. 

It will not escape remark, that in Diesterweg's 
view, the Teacher's mind and influence are to per- 
vade the whole school and scholars, even in the 
subsidiary operations. He ^^ must breathe into 
them that strength from which all after-movement 
is to proceed." And in the provision, that the 
assistuit or helpers shall conduct the repetitions, 
or practice of such lessons as have been already 
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taught, it seems to be implied that the monitorial 
exercises shall be confined to matter already pre- 
pared and taught (to the assistants at least) by 
the master himself. The matters in which he 
commits authority to the ordinary pupils, appear 
to be only such as are connected with mechani- 
cal arrangements. 

A consideration of the conclusions deducible 
from the views now cited will materially assist 
the Teacher of a Parochial School, in forming a 
judgment with respect to the extent to which he 
may safely adopt the Monitorial System, and the 
objects which he may properly endeavour to attain 
by it. In so far as the Reporter has found him- 
self able to arrive at any decided opinion upon this 
important subject, his observations, made inde- 
pendently of any authorities upon the matter, 
coincide very much with the results to which the 
principles above referred to would appear to lead : 
they may be shortly stated as follows, viz. : — 

1. With respect to the external business of the 
school, there can be no objection to the intrust- 
ing of the necessary duties and arrangements to 
selected pupils ; and the performance of these 
duties, combined with the feeling of responsibility 
arising from the trust reposed, is calculated to 
exercise on such pupils a beneficial influence. 

2. In mutual examination or mutual question- 
ing, where the examiner and the examined are 
fellow-pupils of the same standing, it is advisable 
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to limit the exercises to such suhjects as are in 
their nature and details exact and defined ; and 
which do not, therefore, demand, in their treat- 
ment and investigation, the exercise of directing 
mental power. Such are lessons in spelling, reci- 
tation, geographical localities, and the simpler 
parts of grammar. Where mutual examination is 
attempted upon any subject, not of the nature 
just specified, it will generally prove desultory 
and unconnected, the pupils not adhering to any 
systematic or consistent order, but becoming dis- 
cursive, and selecting questions, not on account of 
their pertinency, but on account of their difficulty. 

3. The question, whether and to what extent 
the higher departments of teaching, such as the 
investigation of a lesson, or the giving of infor- 
mation, may be intrusted to a monitor^ must be 
determined by the Teacher upon a consideration 
of the monitor's powers. The answer will, in 
general, be dissuasive of the experiment, as the 
instances are rare in which the services can be 
obtained of monitors sufficiently advanced in years 
and information to be intrusted with a duty so 
important. 

4. To whatever extent the system may be 
adopted, the faithful Teacher will keep it always 
under his own immediate and active superintend- 
ence, and suflfer it only to be supplementary and 
auxiliary to the personal teaching daily bestowed 
by himself upon each class. 
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The Monitorial System, limited by the condi- 
tions and addressed to the objects now stated, 
becomes in reality a system of preparation for the 
Teacher, or of repetition of his instructions ; and 
when confined to such limits a,nd objects, it does 
not appear that it can be otherwise than beneficial 
in country Parochial Schools, where the number 
of classes, and the variety of branches, necessarily 
reduce to a small amount, the time which the 
Teacher can himself bestow upon each class and 
pupil. And the system appears calculated, by 
providing useful occupation for the other classes, 
to enable him to give more undivided and effective 
attention to that with which he is for the time 
personally engaged. 



(J 03.) 



^^ The monitorial system is still practised here, and evidently 

with success. Mr. used to employ the duxes as monitors, 

but he found that plan unsuitable^ the monitors not being suffi- 
ciently advanced to teach their class-fellows. He now employs 
advanced boys, and with the most happy effect" 



(104.) 



**• Mr. has adopted the monitorial system fully. He con- 
siders it indispensable to the proper conduct of his school. With- 
out it he could not at any time give his own mind fixedly to any 
one subject, as his attention would be continually diverted. 
During the first six months he was troubled with the parents, 
but by being firm, and informing them that they were at liberty 
to remove their children if they were not satisfied, he has got rid 
of their interference, and considers it now finally established." 
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(105.) 



*^ After the English lesson was read, the pupils put questioiui 
to each other on the meaning, and also on the pronunciation 
of words. The answers were on the whole satisfactory, and some 
degree of liveliness was kept up ; but the exercise was not suffi* 
ciently connected with the passage read, and did not at all deve- 
lope the substance of it, although it occupied a considerable time. 
The method of mutual questioning may be adrantageously em- 
ployed in geography and other branches, where the facts are 
clear and defined ; but it is unsuitable to any part of instruction 
which requires a power of combination, and deduction, and ge- 
neral reasoning, for here the teaching or leading mind must of 
necessity be of greater maturity and strength, than the minds it 
is seeking to form." 

(106.) 



" The class were invited to put questions on the substance of 
the lesson to the dux — when he could not answer, the questioner 
selected another boy, who, if he succeeded, changed places with 
the dux. It was satisfactory that after this examination, which 
necessarily assumes a desultory and unconnected form, the Teacher 
himself instituted a minute interrogative investigation of the pas* 
sage read, which was well sustained by the pupils." 



(107.) 

" They put questions to each other in Scripture history, — a 
practice which has a stimulating effect. These are apt, however, 
to be selected more as difficult and isolated facts, than as calcu- 
lated to be useful. Thus a considerable number of the questions 
put to-day regarded the ages of the patriarchs." 

(108.) 



** They are accustomed to question each other — a practice of 
doubtful expediency, a riper intellect being necessary to condense 
into questions the essential marrow of the lesson. They put and 

P 
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answer, however, very minute chronological questions in the His- 
toiy of Scotland." 



(109.) 



** A class in the rudiments is admirably founded^ and shows as 
thorough teaching in this department as could be desired. The 
pupils come prepared with questions in the verb^ generally pro- 
posing the chief difficulties^ and the effect of this is excellent. 
Here the questioning of pupils is well and properly applied, the 
matter being defined and not requiring that greater power which 
is necessary for investigating a passage, &c. ; and this appears to 
point out the boundary within which monitors of the same age 
may with advantage be employed." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 



Eminent Teachers not obtained from other Districts in consequence 
of Bequest — ^Difficulties encountered by new and inexperienced 
Teachers, pointed out by Professor Pillans — ^Normal Schools — Real 
importance of what is apparently trivial in educational details 
remarked by Ouvier — Advantages derived by various Teachers 
from the perusal of works on Education, and frt>m visiting well- 
conducted Schools — Examples. 



With reference to the enlarged endowments 
provided by the Bequest for the Parochial Schools 
in the three Counties, it was observed in last 
Beport, that while " in general and elsewhere the 
want of Model or Training Schools may be felt 
and complained of, here the remedy is apparent ; 
for the means are possessed — provided there be 
the will to use them — of supplying that deficiency, 
as far as it can at present be supplied, by choosing 
from among all the other schools in Scotland, 
those Teachers who are most eminently distin- 
guished by learning 9.nd success. The whole of 
the rest of Scotland is, in reality, a training 
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School for these Counties, if the electors will but 
use it as such." 

However reasonable the expectation here sug- 
gested may appear, it would seem that there are 
obstacles which have in general suflSced to pre- 
vent its realisation. The Reporter is aware, 
that one or two attempts have been made, by 
advertising vacancies, to attract eminent Teach- 
ers to Schools within the three Counties; but 
these, from whatever cause, have proved unsuc- 
cessful. In one instance, an excellent Teacher 
was obtained from an adjoining county, to under- 
take the charge of the parochial School of his 
native parish : but, in general, the newly elected- 
Teachers are such as have had little experience, 
if any, in public teaching. 

It is impossible for any one not conversant with 
the duties of a Schoolmaster, to form an adequate 
conception of the difficulties with which a new 
and inexperienced Teacher feels himself sur- 
rounded when he enters upon office. If the office 
of a Teacher demand qualifications so eminent 
and peculiar, that, in our large town-schools, 
where a Teacher's attention is confined to one 
class of pupils in the same stage of advancement, 
the selection of men properly qualified by talent, 
attainment, and experience, be matter of anxiety, 
and often of difficulty, it may readily be con- 
ceived how arduous, and, it would almost seem, 
hopeless, is the undertaking of the inexperienced 
Teacher, however great his talent and learning, 
who finds himself called upon, in his first pro- 
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fessional essay, to control the spirits, direct the 
studies, and organise the discipline of many chil- 
dren in numerous classes, studying various subjects 
at different stages of progress. The demands made 
upon him by the youngest of his pupils alone-^ 
apart altogether from the requirements of such as 
are more advanced — are thus described by Pro- 
fessor Pillans : — " To stoop from the pride of 
superior attainment, to conceive even the embar- 
rassments that entangle the beginner ; to become 
identified with the feelings and faculties of child- 
ren ; to anticipate and remove the obstacles in 
their way to elementary knowledge ; to curb and 
regulate their little passions and tempers, and 
what is still more difficult, one's own ; to awaken 
and sustain attention, and know when to stop 
short of fatigue and exhaustion ; to lead, by short 
and easy steps, through a path that to them is a 
rugged one, bearing them, as it were, in arms over 
the worst of the road, and strewing it with flowers 
instead of planting it with thorns ; to slacken 
one's own step, in order to keep pace with the 
pupil, instead of expecting or insisting on gigantic 
strides from the feebleness of childhood ; to do all 
this is not so entirely a matter of instinct in man, 
that the power may safely be left without culture 
to its natural development." — Principles of Ele- 
mentary Teachings p. 55. 

The Schools in the three Counties have afforded 
various instances of the evils arising from the 
want here noticed. The following note upon the 
School of is applicable to various others :— 
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" This School affords a strong illustration of the 
benefits which might result from a systematic esta- 
■ blishment of Normal Schools. The Teacher is 
well educated, but his school, in various particu- 
lars, shows the want of a proper conception and 
knowledge of the true ends of instruction, and 
of the best methods of attaining them." 

The diflSculty of supplying this particular de- 
sideratum is the greater in the case of the School- 
masters in the three Counties, in consequence of 
their having, in general, received an academical 
education, and being, therefore, the less disposed, 
it may be presumed, to attend with a spirit of do- 
cility in schools taught by any but persons of 
high classical and scientific qualifications, gifts 
which very few of the offices connected with ele- 
mentary teaching can command. 

Public attention is now earnestly directed to 
this subject, and measures are understood to be in 
progress, calculated from the scale of endowment, 
to place the constitution of Normal Schools upon 
a proper footing, and secure to them the services 
of men so talented and accomplished, as to com- 
mand the respect and attention of young men of 
the highest attainments, and impart to the hum- 
blest details of education the interest and import- 
ance which they deserve. Those feelings of dis- 
taste and repugnance, which arise too naturally, 
when a well-stored mind is brought down from 
the heights of literature and science to tread the 
lowly paths of elementary instruction, may well 
be rebuked, when we find even the illustrious 
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Cuvier, after describing minutely the branches 
taught and the discipline observed in the popular 
schools of Holland, remarking, that ^^ these details 
may appear puerile, but there is not one of them 
which may not have some influence on the habits 
of the children for the rest of their lives. Far^ 
therefore, from despising or neglecting them, we 
should rather have wished to enquire more mi- 
nutely into all the circumstances connected with 
them.'* 

Endeavours have been used to supply, in some 
measure, by other expedients, the benefit which 
the Teachers would have reaped by attendance, 
at the outset, in a well-conducted Normal SchooL 
The Clerk's notes show, that inquiring and intelli* 
gent Teachers have of themselves anxiously sought 
for information and guidance in the works of Pro* 
fessor Pillans and others ; and the benefit of such 
inquiries to the condition of their school has been 
very marked. Many Teachers, even those ad- 
vanced in years, have complied with recommen- 
dations to visit schools of established reputation 
in Edinburgh. The report of the school of — — , 
in 1837) bears, — ^^I have been much gratified 
with the very limited specimen* of this school, seen 
to-day. It has made gigantic strides since I saw it 
last. Mr. was not then aware of the im- 
provements which had been made in teaching; 
and, at my suggestion, he went to Edinburgh. 



Small attendance from stonny weather. 
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The effect of what he saw there on a mind seem- 
ingly both judicious and enthusiastic, and stored, 
I understand, with extensive learning, has been 
to produce a style of teaching, if I may judge 
from to-day's limited exhibition, of uncommon 
ejfficiency and excellence. His professional spirit 
and liberality are abundantly manifest in the 
school, which is filled with maps and books, got 
at Mr. 's private expense." 

The report of the school of bears, — " The 

condition of this school is a remarkable example 
of the capability of a willing and intelligent 
teacher, though labouring under the disadvantage 
of an imperfect education. Mr. has no clas- 
sical knowledge, — a circumstance which he frankly 
states, and much regrets. He visited Edinburgh 
about four years since, and the state of his school 
is attributable to his practical use of the observa- 
tions made there. Many make such a visit, but 
receive little impression from what they witness. 
A mere spark suffices to light the train where the 

faculty and right disposition exist. Mr 

acknowledges his experience of what he observed 
in the Sessional School — viz., the necessity and 
benefit of incessant perseverance in training." 

In the year , the English department was 

found in an unsatisfactory state in the school of , 

and the allowance was consequently reserved until 
improvement should take place. The Assistant was 
in consequence sent to Edinburgh, where he at- 
tended the Normal School between three and four 
weeks. The fruits of even so short a period of 
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training were apparent at next visit, in the orderly 
method of conducting the business, the Assistant's 
skill in examining upon the passage read, the ex- 
tent of attainment in Etymology and English 
Grrammar, and in the evidence generally of dili- 
gence and judgment in the use of the knowledge 
acquired in Edinburgh. The Report concludes, 
** The result of this visit is very satisfactory, and 
affords abundant evidence of the propriety of the 
means used by the Trustees to enforce an im- 
provement of the English tuition. The Teacher 
and Assistant are both sensible of the great bene- 
fit which the former obtained, and which the school 
is now deriving, from his visit to Edinburgh. The 
reserved dividend should now be remitted.*' 

In 18 — J a new Teacher was found at , 

who had attended the Normal School in Edin- 
burgh for some time, and the Report bears, ^^ That 
the fruits of his experience there are manifest in 
the admirable training of the young children." 

In the report of the school of for 1842, it 

was remarked, that the Teacher " visited Edin- 
burgh in 1839 and 1840, and entered himself as a 
pupil at the Sessional School for a fortnight. He 
is sensible of benefit from it, and certainly his 
school gives strong evidence of much faithful and 
judicious work.*' 

In like manner, the Assistant-teacher at , 

having attended the Normal School in Edinburgh, 
as recommended, the Report of 1843 bears, that 
^* this school is in a promising and satisfactory 
condition, having more appearance of accurate 
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methods adopted and persevered in, than perhaps 
any other yet seen on this route." 

Shorter visits even than those mentioned ahove, 
will generally, where the visitors bring unpreju- 
diced minds, serve at least the purpose of satisfy- 
ing them, that such improvements as are usually 
recommended are practicable ; and the establish- 
ment of that conviction is a great point gained. 

The advantages enjoyed by a Teacher who has 
had favourable opportunities of being trained, and 
of imbibing the spirit of his office, appears in every 
department, even the most common of his work. 

" A strong evidence of Mr. *s heart being in 

his work, is his perfect knowledge of every thing 
about the details of the school. He gave me at 
once all the numbers engaged on the different 
branches— for which it is in general necessary 
to wait till most tedious computations are gone 
over." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS WITH RESPECT TO 
QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION. 



GENERAL EXAMPLES PRESBYTERIAL REPORTS. 

The preceding chapters contain every thing 
which it appears material to remark regarding 
the method of teaching the diflferent branches. 

It has already been observed, that a general 
improvement, since the date of the former Report, 
is discernible throughout the schools ; and there 
are, indeed, few of them which have not been 
carried forward, in some degree, by the spirit of 
increasing intelligence which has recently pre- 
vailed on the subject of Education. It would of 
course be difficult to define, with absolute pre- 
cision, the exact measure of excellence which 
every school has attained ; but the Clerk has care- 
fully examined the whole reports of his visitation 
of schools from the beginning, and the following 
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is the result of as accurate an estimate as circum- 
stances permit to be made with respect to the en- 
tire number of Schoolmasters embraced by the Be- 
quest, and in office in the year 1843. 





Schoolmaster* 
and AaaisUnU 




2. 

1. Schools taught with excellent skill ) 
and success, . . . j 


in office 
in 1832. 


appoint- 
ed gince 
1832. 


Total. 


7 


12 


19 


2. Schools less distinguished, but taught ) 
with intelligence and efficiency, j 


21 


14 


35 


3. Schools well taught in some respects, ) 
but deficient in others, . j 


26 


28 


54 


4. Schoolmasters with right methods, ) 
but deficient in energy, . J 


8 


5 


J3 


5, Schools improved at one time, but ) 
relapsed, .... J 


3 


1 


4 


6. Inefficient, .... 

Taught by Schoolmasters or As- 1 
sistants not yet visited, . J 


11 


I 


12 


76 


61 


137 

4 


141 



The foregoing view, while it leaves room to 
desire an increase in the number of the two higher 
orders, may be considered so far satisfactory, when 
compared with the classification, made in last Re- 
port, of 134 schools seen in 1833 and 1834. At 
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that period, improved methods were found in full 

operation in 7 

Partially in 48 

Not at all in 79 

134 

A considerable number of Extracts from the 
Clerk's Notes had been prepared with a view to 
their insertion here as " General Examples," illus- 
trative of the progress and condition of the schools. 
The size to which the Report has already swelled, 
however, and the number of examples already pre- 
sented — although these also form but a limited and 
abbreviated portion of those originally designed 
for illustrations of the various heads — forbid the 
introduction of the whole additional examples se- 
lected : accordingly, such only are now given as 
the observations at page 99 have rendered it in- 
dispensable to insert, or as relate to points not il- 
lustrated by previous citations. Some of the points 
particularised at page 99 are not indeed illustrated 
by the following extracts ; but it is sufficient for 
the exemplification of these points to refer to the 
other quotations already adduced. 

(no.) 

"This School is now perraded hy what cannot be well brought 
out on the separate subjects — viz. a general spirit of order and 
intelligence, which is a strong evidence that the presiding mind 
is properly qualified to control and direct ; that the Teacher is, in 
iaci^ a good disciplinarian, not according to the vulgar use of 
that term, which means a good thrasher, but in the true sense of 
knowing both what to teach and how to dispose the pupil's mind 
to acquire it. 
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^ There may be remarked here generally^ a jadicions aroid- 
ance of the extremes of merely mechanical on the one hand, 
and solely intellectual on the other. The remarks on the dif- 
fieient branches show that the understanding is not neglected, 
while the method of spelling proves the attention paid to the 
ordinary work. Another evidence of carefulness in the mechani- 

tal department^ is the following : — When Mr. came here, 

he found a habit of great carelessness and inaccuracy in both 
reading and pronouncing, and this he has eradicated by making 
the pupils alternately read word by word, thus ensuring, that, as 
each has only one word to speak, it shall not be slurred over, or 
jumbled with others. This practice, if found unexplained, would 
probably have been condemned ; but the above explanation, and 
the success of the experiment, show the value of such mechani- 
cal expedients in judicious hands." 



(111.) 

^' A class of 23 read Mr. Milman's Ode upon the Cruoifixion, 
* Bound upqp the accursed tree.' The reading is correct, though 
deficient in the solemnity and feeling which ought to be earnestly 
sought after in such subjects. The examination was conducted 

by Mr. in very excellent style, with minuteness and obfler- 

vation of collateral information, in so far as properly germain to 
the matter in hand, the miraculous facts attendant on the cruci- 
fixion being verified by reference to Scripture. I was much 
pleased with the concluding question. The first stanza enume- 
rates the sufferings attendant upon our Savioui^s death, and con- 
eludes with the line, — 

* Son of Man 1 'tis thoa I 'tis thoa 1' 

^' The second stanza recounts the miraculous events which then 
occurred, the veil of the temple rent, the earthquake, the rising 
of the saints from their graves, and concludes, — 

<SonofGod! 'tisthoul 'tiB thoa !' 

Mr. ■ asked why the epithet, ' Son of Man,' waa need in 

the first, and ' Son of GK)d' in the second. This question is the 
key to the whole scope and force of the piece, and a proper un- 
derstanding of it sheds a distinct light upon it. Such a style of 
examination, therefore, shows a true apprehension of the best, and. 
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indeed, only effectoal method of imbuing the pupils' minds with 
a perception of the author's meaning and object ; for, in order 
to answer the question^ they must go back to the preceding 
lines, and think over them, and connect the thoughts with the 
expression referred to in the question. It was correctly an- 
swered with respect to both stanzas." 



(112.) 



^ In the department of relij^ous instruction there is great 
cause for satisfaction ; for although little has been read, (only 

Genesis, Mr. having but lately entered on duty,) that little 

has been carefully mastered, and the pupils are re-reading, in 
order to fix it in their minds. Add to this, that the practice 
observed with approbation at — — last year, is in operation 
here, the Bible not being read in school, but the portion pre- 
scribed studied at home, and examined upon in school. The 
specimen of examination given to-day was uncommonly minute 
—embracing chronology, and the answers from many scholars 
correct. 

(113.) 



'^ There is marked improvement in this school since last visit. 
The lessons are now better adapted to the pupils' powers and 
progress. The examination is less desultory and more pertinent 
to the matter in hand. Instruction in English Grammar has 
been extended to all pupils capable of receiving it. The Scrip- 
tnral instruction is better, both in method and in extent and kind 
of matter. In the Latin, the Teacher does not now prompt as 
formerly, and the pupils are better informed. The school is not 
now subject to the remark made in 1 840, that the elder pupils 
do not cease to be children in information so soon as they ought 
to do. 

** 1 have rarely seen so great an advance in improvement per- 
▼ading all departments." 

(114.) 



^ Twelve, forming the most advanced class in English, read the 
^ Cast away Ship,' a poetical pieco from Malcolm. The reading 
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was excellent, with good attention to pronunciation and em- 
phasis, and indicative of a proper feeling of the sentiments con- 
tained in the poem. This class was examined by Mr. , the 

Schoolmaster* s assistant. The questions, in one or two instances, 
were rather discursive, (some of the allusions, e. g, ' the lessen- 
ing shore/ affording rather a tempting occasion to discuss the 
form of the earth, &c.,) but, altogether, the exercise was ex- 
cellent. Some of the questions were in the best form, thus — 
* What different conjectures does the poet imagine as to the £ftte 
of the ship V Questions of this description are directly calcu- 
lated to make the pupil think, and form comprehensive ideas of 
the scope of what he reads. The pupils, again, are full of life and 
interest. There is a fine spirit of anxious but not offensive emu- 
lation, and all are alert and keen. The answers were intelligent, 
both in evolving the sense and allusions of the piece, and also 
in giving much collateral information. Upon the whole, there 
has been no examination seen upon this tour more satisfactory, 
in respect of thorough and minute investigation of the lesson 
read." 



PRESBTTERIAL REPORTS. 

The same cause which has limited other speci- 
mens, viz. the extent to which the Report has 
grown, renders it necessary also to abridge the 
specimens of Reports of Visitation of Schools by 
Committees of Presbytery, promised at page 72. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the value of such 
reports as are here presented, or to draw atten- 
tion to the combination which they exhibit of kindly 
feeling toward the Teachers, with faithfulness and 
discrimination in the discharge of an important 
public duty. 
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(1.) 

'' English and English Grammar. — ^The English is well taught. 
The children read audibly and very correctly. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to English Grammar ; and by the application of its 
rules to the daily lesson, it is evident that they understand much 
better the structure of sentences. Every lesson read, even by 
the youngest, is fully dissected, and the scholars seem to take a 
deep interest in the exercise, and are evidently deriving great 
benefit. 

" Writing, — No attempt is made at ornamental writing ; but 
the style, while plain and simple, is at the same time bold and 
easily read. The copy-books are remarkably neat and clean. 

'' Arithmetic. — Several of the scholars are considerably ad- 
vanced at this branchy and they are very expert They are much 
exercised on mental arithmetic, and have evidently profited by 
their instructions. 

'^ Geography. — Questions were proposed by the visitors on 
all the quarters of the globe, and they were instantly answered* 

Mr. gives them instructions in Sacred Geography, and 

employs maps when reading the Old and New Testaments. 

*^ Mathematics. — There are none learning Mathematics in the 
restricted sense of the term ; but there are two considerably ad- 
vanced at Mensuration. 

^' Latin. — ^The Latin scholars are fair. They can translate 
readily ; but they are not so efficient at the versions. 

" General Remarks. — Mr. is unwearied in hia 

labours. The school is crowded, and his success very great He 
pays particular attention to the religious instruction of his pn- 
pils ; and lends efficient aid on the Lord's-day in the Sabbath- 
sohool. The scholars have begun to write essays, several o^ 
which were read to the Presbytery, and which, considering eir- 
cnmstances, were really excellent." 

(2.) 



^ English and English Grammar. — English Orammaviibtva- 
dnced more or less into all the classes, with the exception of thofe 

Q 
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which are occupied with the very elements. It is taught in a manner 
highly satisfactory. The pupils are qualified to answer readily and 
correctly, any questions put to them in etymology, &c They seem 
perfectly acquainted with the import of their lessons, and the 
amount of general knowledge displayed by them in reference to 
all subjects usually embraced in school books, reflects the highest 
credit on their teacher. Much attention is paid also to pronunci- 
ation and orthography. 

" Writing, — ^The style of writing is remarkably good, and the 
Teacher evidently bestows great attention on this very import- 
ant branch of education. 

*' Arithmetic, — ^The pupils exhibited evident proofs of a tho- 
rongh knowledge of the fundamental principles. 

*^ Geography, — This interesting branch of education continues 
to be prosecuted by Mr. 's scholars with unremitting assi- 
duity. The general principles of geographical science are per- 
fectly mastered ; and the minute acquaintance with localities, &C., 
displayed by the pupils, called forth the warmest approbation of 
the visitors. Geography has now become in this school quite a 
common branch ; and the degree in which it is available for the 
ezpAanon of the youthful mind, can be known only to those who 
have witnessed the gratifying change which it has been the means 
of producing." 



(3.) 



<« Geography. — ^The usual method continues to be followed, of 
teaching the maps to all but beginners ; and the questions put by 
the examiners, as to the different countries, kingdoms, mountains, 
rivers, &c., in Europe, and the other continents, were, in gene- 
ral, answered with great readiness. The introduction of this 
branch of learning into the schools of this district, and the atten- 
tion paid to it by the Teachers, has evidently been attended with 
the best effects. The young mind appears to be particularly fond 
of it, and the knowledge they thus acquire prepares them for 
reading with benefit as well as pleasure, the history of their own 
and other ooantries." 
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(4.) 

^'^ English and English Grammar. — English reading and spell- 
ing are well taught ; hut the exercises on the narrative of the 
passage, and the meaning of words, are conducted too mechani- 
cally, and not in a way calculated to excite the reflecting powers 
of the pupil. The rules of English Grammar are accurately 
committed to memory from hooks ; hut this branch, we think, 
might be more philosophically and efficiently tanght, if lefls atten- 
tion were paid to rules from books, and the pupils tanght to 
observe, generalise, and form rules for themselves. 

" Writing. — Out of learning Writing, only a 'small 

number can be said to write exceedingly well ; but such atten- 
tion is paid to this branch generally, that very few can be said 
to write ill. 

" Arithmetic. we consider rather small a proportion of 

Arithmetical scholars. These, however, although not far ad- 
vanced, calculate with considerable accuracy and expertnesB. 
We think favourably of the method of teaching pursuod, if it 
were more sedulously persisted in, and applied to a greater num- 
ber of pupils. 

" Cteographg. — Out of scholars, we think a much larger 

proportion than — might have been learning Geography. These 
— , however, although not at all acquainted with physical Geo- 
graphy, and in no respect taught philosophically, have yet a fair 
general knowledge of the relative position of places on the earth's 
surfiEu^. 

" MathenuUics. — Out of so many scholars, we consider — to 
be a very small number learning Mathematics. These — have 
not studied pure mathematics, and can only be said to calculate 
questions in mensuration mechanically, without any knowledge 
of the principles on which the rules are founded. We should 
like to see this branch taught more generally, and more philoso- 
phically. 

'^ Latin. — Considerable attention seems to be paid to the 
teaching of Latin, although we should like to see the elements of 
the language more accurately impressed on the minds of the 
pupils, and more attention paid to the niceties and idiom of the 
language. 
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" General Remarks. — Although Mr. s plans of teach- 
ing are, in many respects, susceptible of improvement, yet he is 
most laborious and conscientious in the discharge of his duty ; 
and his success as a Teacher is, npon the whole^ yery consider- 
able." 



(5.) 

" General Remarks. — The School is tanght very well ; but 
if an improvement might be suggested, it is in the manner in 
which the scholars ought to answer the invaluable Shorter Gate- 
chism^ In this respect, they came short of what the visitors could 
have desired." 

(«.) 

*^ General Remarks. — ^The several classes acquitted them- 
selves much to the satisfaction of the visitors. The class which 
gave least satis£Eu;tion was the English Grammar class. In the 
Arithmetic class, the exercises prescribed were performed with 
great readiness and general accuracy. The attendance of the 
scholars, from the circumstances of their parents, is by no means 
so regular as could be wished ; but there is an improvement in 
this respect, and the consequence is very marked in the more 
advanced classes. The branches in which the pupils seemed 
most to excel, were Bible History, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
The Latin scholars are doing welL Singing is practised in the 
school, and the exercises were closed by the pupils singing a 
hymn." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



EXTRANEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 



Resolution to withhold Allowance in cases of permanent engagements 
to preach statedly — Objected to by some Clergymen — Qrounds of 
objection — Arguments for the measure — Explanation — Difference 
of opinion allowed to rest, and co-operation continued — Engage- 
ments relinquished by some Teachers — Operation of Resolution 
modified for the present. 



Keference has already been made, in a pre- 
vious part of this Report, to two elements of dis- 
qualification which may affect a Teacher, even 
although as respects every thing connected with his 
election, endowments, and the condition of his 
school, his position be satisfactory. These were, 
(I.) Immature age ; and, (2.) Absence from duty. 

(3.) A third element is referred to in a Reso- 
lution adojrted by the Trustees upon 21st Febru- 
ary 1839, to the effect that it was their duty "to 
withhold the benefit of the funds from such School- 
masters as now have, or shall hereafter form, per- 
manent engagements as Preachers, or Preaching 
Assistants." This resolution originated in a con- 
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sideration of certain cases, in which the School- 
masters oflSciated as stated Preaching Assistants. 
When it was thought necessary that this point 
should form matter of deliberation, the Trustees 
invited the expression of the opinion of various 
Clergymen in the three Counties ; and a strong 
feeling of aversion to the adoption, by the Trus- 
tees, of the principle ultimately embodied in the 
resolution having been found to exist in some quar- 
ters entitled to attention, it was thought advisable, 
as a course likely to satisfy all parties, to take the 
opinions of several of the most distinguished Minis- 
ters of the Church, and Professors in the Univer- 
sities. This was accordingly done, and the reso- 
lution was adopted, in consonance with a great pre- 
ponderance of sentiment among those consulted. 

The matter was agitated with considerable 
anxiety both before and after the date of the 
resolution ; but it is unnecessary to resume the 
subject farther, than to present, in the most con- 
cise form, the grounds upon which the opposing 
views were rested. The resolution was objected 
to, for reasons thus expressed, by one of the con- 
sulted Clergymen, whose communication was con- 
sidered, by the objecting Ministers and Presby- 
teries, correctly to state the argument against the 
measure : — • 

" I have perused with attention the various 
documents which you have sent me, at .the desire 
of the Trustees of Mr. Dick's Bequest, regarding 
Parochial Schoolmasters holding permanent ap- 
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pointments as preaching assistants. I shall shortly 
state the reasons which induce me to think, that 
such a permission may, with propriety, be granted, 
when the parish where they are called to officiate 
on the Sabbath is only at the distance of a few 
miles from the school. 

" 1^^, Because, were the Trustees to issue a 
prohibition of this union, they might prevent Pro- 
bationers of high literary attainments, and peculiar 
talents for tuition, from forming an engagement 
which would preclude them from the performance 
of services which they might deem at once calcu- 
lated to advance the best interests of their fellow- 
creatures, and to promote their own ultimate 
attainment of a charge in the Church of Scot- 
land. 

" 2rf, A well-educated and accomplished School- 
master can require but little time to prepare him- 
self for instructing his pupils in the ordinary 
branches of education taught in most of our coun- 
try schools, and must, therefore, have his morn- 
ings and evenings, in a great measure at his own 
disposal, and there can be few better employ- 
ments in which he can engage than in the pre- 
paration of religious and moral discourses. The 
lessons contained in them may frequently suggest 
subjects of useful instruction and counsel to his 
pupils during the course of the week, and, at all 
events, prevents the Teacher from getting into 
habits of idleness, from associating with low com- 
pany, or from those violations of sobriety, which 
are alike injurious to himself, and detrimental to 
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his pupils. Regular preparation for preaching in 
the same place, seems to me to call forth and 
cherish that mental energy which forms a good 
Teacher, while the delivery of the same discourses 
to different congregations, to which there is a great 
temptation when a probationer is not a regular 
preaching Assistant, produces a degree of dissipa- 
tion of mind, (if I may use the expression,) which 
is neither favourable to the acquisition of know- 
ledge by the individual himself, nor to his com- 
munication of it to others. 

** 3rf, The strong opinion in favour of School- 
masters being allowed to unite these two offices, 
expressed by Mr. Robertson, (a man of distin- 
guished attainments in literature and science, and 
a warm and enlightened friend to the cause of 
education,) and of the Presbytery of Ellon, who 
had full opportunity of seeing the experiment 
tried, and testify to its success, — has far more in- 
fluence upon my mind than any mere general 
Theory which may be formed upon the subject. 
It seems also of great importance that the Trustees 
of the Dick Bequest, and the Presbyteries with 
whom they are connected, should act in concert 
for the promotion of the common end they have 
both in view, — the improvement of the humbler 
orders of the people in useful knowledge, and in 
true religion and virtue. 

** Athj The Trustees have a full check in their 
own hands against any permanent abuse of such a 
permission, not only from the regular Presby terial 
visitation and report upon the different schools. 
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but also from the minute and accurate examina- 
tion which is made every year by their own Secre- 
tary, who, of course, would at once communicate 
to them any instance of inattention to duty, or 
want of zeal and diligence, which was exhibited 
by any of the Teachers whose schools he was 
called to inspect ; and the Trustees would then 
have it in their power immediately to withdraw 
that aid from the Teacher who was found culp- 
able, which they had formerly given. And if, 
upon trial, probationers holding the office of per- 
manent preaching Assistants were proved to be 
less active in the discharge of the duties of School- 
masters than others, or more remiss than they 
themselves were before they obtained such situations^ 
then it would not only be in the power, but would 
become the incumbent duty^ of the Trustees to 
withdraw the permission they had granted, and to 
form such a regulation as that which has been 
proposed. 

" I have only to add, that while, upon mature 
deliberation, I have been led to form the opinion 
which I have now stated, I think it the duty of 
the Trustees to allow of no encroachment upon 
the usual hours of teaching, either upon Saturday, 
Monday, or any other day ; but if the Teacher is 
always found at his post active and efficient in 
the discharge of his duties, I do not think any 
good would be served by the Trustees interfering 
to prevent him from composing sermons at his lei- 
sure hours during the week, and preaching them 
upon the Sabbath. Were he called upon to en- 
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gage in the regular visitation of the sick, or the 
examination of a parish, it might afford him an 
inducement to ahsent himself occasionally from 
his school ; but the engagement referred to in 
these documents is not liable to this objection.'* 

On the other hand, the considerations which 
led the majority of the clergymen and professors 
consulted to an opposite conclusion, are indi- 
cated in the following brief and necessarily im- 
perfect summary of those views, contained in the 
Trustees' Minute, adopting the Resolution. " This 
conclusion is supported by reasons, referring to 
the vital importance and arduous duties of each of 
the separate oflSces of Schoolmaster and Preacher, 
and the diversity of their nature in several parti- 
culars — the great unlikelihood, if not impossibi- 
lity, (considering the mental energy and devo- 
tion indispensable to the adequate discharge of 
each of these functions,) of one individual at- 
taining to the highest excellence of which he is 
capable in either, if forced to combine them as 
stated and incumbent duties — the right of all con- 
cerned to have the school in the best condition to 
which the application of a Teacher's whole time 
and powers can bring it — the duty of the Trustees 
to discourage stated extraneous engagements of 
such a weighty and responsible character as must 
necessarily occasion mental distraction and anxi- 
ety, and thereby prevent the best possible condi- 
tion of the school — the beneficial influence of the 
mutual observation of Teacher and scholars in 
the performance of their Sabbath duties — the 
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necessity of legislating according to a uniform and 
fixed principle, and not having to depend on a dif- 
ficult and invidious inquiry into the qualities and 
powers of individuals for what may thus be secured 
by an intelligible and reasonable regulation, and 
the great improbability, looking to the experience 
of the Counties embraced in the Bequest, as well 
as of other districts of Scotland,* that such an 
enactment will prove any material discouragement 
to Licentiates of the Church from embracing the 
office of schoolmaster. These views appear in 
conjunction with a warmth of sentiment towards 
th^ Teachers as a body, which argues their faith- 
fulness and sincerity. One of the clergymen, 
himself formerly a distinguished Teacher, states, 
that being attached to that body ' by very strong 
ties, and many interesting recollections,' he is con- 
firmed in the above opinion, ' by his regard for 
the credit and dignity, and growing respectability 
of their order.' Other views are also given touch- 
ing the insufficiency of such an arrangement for the 
exigencies of a parish requiring an Assistant Cler- 
gyman, but into these it is not the province of the 
Trustees to enter. They have here only indi- 
cated the general purport of the opinions referred 
to." 

Misapprehensions having apparently arisen with 
respect to the true import of the Resolution in 
question, it was explained by the Trustees' Minute 
of 11th January 1840, " that it is not their in- 
tention or desire^ by any measure^ to discourage Pa- 
rochial Schoobnasters from being Probationers^ or 
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from 'preaching occasiorwUy^ the sole object of the 
Resolution being to withdraw the Bequest from 
such Teachers as shall, in addition to the duties 
of their office as Parochial Schoolmasters, under- 
take tlie stated permanent employment of preach- 
tng. 

This measure at one time threatened a serious 
misunderstanding with some members of the Church 
in the three Counties. The Trustees, however, 
gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging, that 
ultimately a disposition was shown to let the con- 
troverted point rest, and to co-operate, notwith- 
standing, in the grand object of all parties, viz. the 
improvement of the Parochial Schools. 

The Trustees also avail themselves of an op- 
portunity of bearing testimony to the ready and 
disinterested manner in which several School- 
masters, affected by the Resolution, relinquished 
engagements inconsistent with its terms. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that, upon 
a recent application by an aged Clergyman shortly 
before his death, with a view to obtaining assist- 
ance in his pulpit ministrations from the school- 
master of an adjoining parish, it was agreed, (13th 
June 1843,) " That, under the existing circum- 
stances of the Established Church, the Trustees, 
although adhering to the regulation, will not, for 
the present^ allow it to interfere with any such ar- 
rangement as he refers to for the supply of his 
pulpit." 



CHAPTER XX. 



ASSISTANTS TO AGED AND INFIRM SCHOOLMASTERS. 



Facility granted for Employment of Deputies on account of Incum- 
bent^s Age or Infirmity — Conditions of Arrangement — Extra Al- 
lowance—Gratifying nature of tMs Proceeding — Assistants required 
to be taken in particular cases for increased efficiency. 



A VERY important portion of the Trustees* pro- 
ceedings has consisted in facilitating the employ- 
ment of deputies in the room of schoolmasters, 
themselves disabled by age or infirmity. Where 
age is the cause of the measure, it is required that 
the incumbent shall have attained his sixtieth 
year. The conditions vary, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case, but the general outline 
of the arrangement is, that the deputy-teacher 
receives the school-fees, and the ordinary allow- 
ance from the Bequest, the incumbent retaining 
the salary from the heritors, and receiving also 
an extra allowance, not exceeding £12 a-year, 
from the Bequest. It is a condition of such al- 
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lowances, that the qualifications of the assistant, 
and the condition of the school, shall be satisfac- 
tory to the Presbytery and to the Trustees. As- 
sistants, however, are not required, as already 
stated, to undergo examination ; the emoluments 
of such temporary appointments not being so 
large that the full qualifications could reasonably 
be required. For the same reason, the regulation 
as to incumbents being of full age, is not, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, applied to assistants. They are 
required, however, to produce testimonials of their 
attainments and qualifications. 

It has already been stated, that in two instances, 
the heritors have, upon the suggestion of the 
Trustees, made an additional contribution of salary 
to aid in the employment of deputies. 

Extra allowances have been granted to 21 in- 
•cumbents, of whom 18 still survive. 

No part of the proceedings has been more pleas- 
ing in its nature, and gratifying in its results, than 
this. Schools have been kept in an efficient con- 
dition without trenching too closely upon the 
comforts of aged and infirm, but often most faith- 
ful servants — whereas, iii the absence of such facili- 
ties, the school must have been enfeebled, and the 
worn out or afflicted public servant must have been 
unduly straitened. 

Under this head, it may also be noticed, that, 
in some instances, not presenting the conditions 
upon which extra allowances are granted, the con- 
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tinuance of the ordinary allowance to the incum- 
bent has been made dependent upon his employing 
a properly qualified assistant. This has been done 
in some cases, with a view to increase the effici- 
ency of the elementary, and in others that of the 
classical department. 



CHAPTER XXL 



PRINCIPLE OF DIVISION. 



Funds not divided equally — But with reference to every Element 
testifying Diligence and Success — Elements specified — Catalogue 
and Certified Returns — Divisions and Rates of Allowance — Grounds 
for restricting and withholding — Object of the respective Elements, 
and Result of their application — Operation of Scheme generally 
satis&ctory — Instance of its stimulating power — Modification re- 
quired by unexpected increase of Pupils in some Schools — 1. Less 
weight proposed to be given to Numbers, &c., when exceeding a 
certain point ; and, 2. Allowance for Merit to be increased — Bene- 
fit from retaining both these principles. 



The last Report contained a statement of the 
grounds upon which the Trustees had resolved 
that the funds of the Bequest should not be dis- 
tributed in equal portions among the claimants, 
the main reason being indeed the terms of the set- 
tlement, which appeared to exclude the principle 
of equality, by directing such a division as should 
encourage active schoolmasters, and gradually ele- 
vate the literary character of the schoolmasters 
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and schools, and by conferring upon the Trustees 
power to increase, diminish, and withdraw allow- 
ances. 

The grounds were also stated for deeming it 
impracticable to make the division depend upon 
a consideration of the number of pupils attend- 
ing, as compared with the population of the parish 
or district — or indeed singly upon any one of the 
various tests of a schoolmaster's diligence and 
success. It appeared to be more consonant with 
the design of the Bequest, " that it should be di- 
vided upon a plan which embraces and gives effect 
to all the details, and every particular by which 
the Parochial School in its constitution and ma- 
nagement is characterised, and its efficiency or 
inefficiency indicated." It was proposed in this 
way, "to follow the course which long. experi- 
ence has already approved, and to study, in apply- 
ing the Bequest, not to make it disturb or jar with 
those arrangements and principles which have 
hitherto conduced to the efficiency and success of 
the establishment of Parochial Schools, but to en- 
deavour, if possible, to confirm these arrangements 
and principles where they are already thoroughly 
established, and to lend additional strength and 
efficacy to their operation, in the quarters where 
it may have been impaired or obstructed." 

In pursuance of this general principle, it was 
proposed and subsequently resolved, that the dis- 
tribution should be made upon a consideration of 
the relative circumstances of the different schools 
in respect of the following particulars, viz. : — 
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1. The number of scholars. 

2. Their attendance. 

3. The higher branches. 

4. The salary. 

5. The school fees. 

6. The gratis scholars. 

7. The merit of the teaching. 

The general principle of the division founded 
upon a collective view of these elements is, to en- 
courage the efficiency of the school in all its rela- 
tions, by making the dividend increase or decrease 
correspondently with an advance or diminution in 
any of the elements now specified — the allowance, 
however, on the ground of any one of these, being 
designed to be so modified by a regard to the state 
of the school, in respect of the rest also, and espe- 
cially by a consideration of the element of merit 
on the part of the Teacher, as to check any exces- 
sive increase or defalcation. 

In order that the claim of each schoolmaster 
in respect of the first six elements may be ascer- 
tained, a catalogue is provided by the Trustees, 
in which the date of the entry and departure of all 
the pupils is registered with the branches studied 
by them severally, and their daily attendance ; * 



* There have been one or two instances of laxity and negli- 
gence in entering the dally attendance, which has been entirely 
omitted in some cases, and in others, written up at intervals from 
reoollection. Sach neglect shows a disregard of what is due by 
the Teacher to his own interest, and that of his brethren — and 
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and at the end of each year the Teacher is re- 
quired to return, in a schedule furnished for the 
purpose, the name of each scholar, the duration of 
his attendance, the branches studied by him, the 
amount of fees paid, the names of gratis scholars, 
the amount of his own salary, and other particu- 
lars. It was obviously right, with a view to the 
interest of all the schoolmasters, that the accuracy 
of these Returns should be subjected to an ade- 
quate test : each, accordingly, bears a certificate 
by the Minister of the parish, that the gratis scho- 
lars returned are unable to pay fees, and an attes- 
tation by the Presbytery of the bounds, with re- 
spect to the general accuracy of the other matters 
contained in the Return. 

The allowance for merit is awarded upon a 
careful consideration of the Reports made by the 
Visiting Committees of the various Presbyteries, 
and also of the Reports of Visits to the Schools 
by the Trustees and their Clerk. 

Besides distributing £17,911, 3s. of arrears ac- 
cumulated at Martinmas 1832, (which was divided 
in equal shares,) the Trustees have made ten divi- 
sions by the scheme described. The amount di- 
vided in each year, being the balance of revenue, 
after deducting expenses of management — which 
expenses (exclusive of extraordinary expenditure 
for law-suits with the heir-at-law, and with the 



justice to all concerned requires, that a recurrence of it shall be 
mariced by a penalty. In one case, the neglect here referred to 
was one of the grounds upon which the allowance was withdrawn. 
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Burgh Schoolmasters,) have amounted upon an 
average to £443, 4s. 9d. per annum — is given be- 
low, along with the amount of the allowances at 
the maximum^ average^ and minimum rates award- 
ed in each division. 



For the year ending 
Martinmas 1833, 


£3597 13 3 


AJ 

Maximnm. 
£35 9 3 


Arerage. 
£25 10 3 


Bi. 

Miniranm. 
£20 19 5 


Ditto to ditto 1834, 


3670 5 10 


37 17 1 


26 15 9 


23 9 10 


Ditto to ditto 1835, 


3518 14 9 


36 11 3 


25 13 8 


21 2 


For one year and a 
half to Whitsun- 










day 1837, 


5471 9 4 


56 5 7 


39 12 11 


34. 7 10 



N<^.^'the term of dirision wat altered, in 1837, from Marlinmaa to Wbitsan- 
day. The above alJowance, for 18 months, it at the rate, for a year, of 

3647 12 11 37 10 4 26 8 8 22 18 6 
For the year ending 

Whitsunday 1838, 3763 12 11 36 2 5 27 5 5 22 16 7 

Ditto to ditto 1839, 4025 9 6 39 10 6 29 16 4 25 14 10 

JVMe.— Proviooi to 1840, the aTerage allowance was calculated npcm the princi- 
ple of an equal share, as if the whole free rerenne were divided among all the 
claimants. In 1840, and subsequent years, the arorage has been ascertained 
by excluding from the number of claimants those who receive no allowance, 
and estimating the amount of an equal share among the rest. 



Ditto to ditto 1840, 


4067 2 3 


41 11 8 


31 


4 





25 14 


8 


Ditto to ditto 1841, 


4310 8 3 


45 2 4 


35 


4 


3 


27 18 


2 


Ditto to ditto 1842, 


4430 3 


44 17 8 


36 


7 


3 


28 14 


9 


Ditto to ditto 1843, 


4273 19 11 


42 1 10 


34 


1 


8 


28 14 


7 



It will he kept in view, that the mimimum 
allowances specified ahove are those awarded 
under the ordinary operation of the scheme. In 
cases, however, where it appeared that such ordi- 
nary minimum dividend was too much, the allow- 
ance has been restricted to a smaller amount ; and 
in some cases, on special grounds, no dividend 
whatever has been allowed. 
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In particular, — 

1. Allowances have been restricted annually in 
from 4 to 9 cases, on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the school — the restriction being 
progressively enlarged, or diminished, or entirely 
withdrawn, as the deficiency complained of in- 
creased, lessened, or disappeared. 

2. Allowances have been restrictedy as stated in 
a former part of this Report, on account of the 
Teacher's absence from duty, for causes not in- 
volving physical disability. 

3. Allowances have been restricted in from 2 to 
19 cases annually on account of deficiency at the 
examination. 

4. Allowances have been withheld in from 1 to 
12 cases annually, on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the schools. 

5. Allowances have been withheld in several 
cases, on account of the claimants being engaged 
in extraneous employments, — such as preaching 
statedly as assistants, or farming, or acting as fac- 
tor, &c. 

6. Allowances have been withheld in from 2 to 
5 cases annually, for causes of which it is unneces- 
sary here more particularly to specify any, unless 
perhaps resistance to the Trustees' proceedings. 

7. Allowances have been withheld because the 
claimants declined to act upon a recommendation 
to take assistants. 

8. Allowances have been withheld^ as formerly 
stated, in respect of the incumbents being under 
age. 
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9- Allowances have been withheld in from 1 to 
6 cases annually, in consequence of failure to at- 
tend the Trustees' examination of newly appointed 
Teachers ; and 

10. Allowances have been withheld in from 2 
to 7 cases annually, on account of deficiency at the 
examination, followed in several instances by fail- 
ure to undergo a second examination. 

The Reporter will now state shortly the prin- 
ciples upon which the diflferent elements were 
selected, and advert, at the same time, to such 
circumstances as appear to indicate how far any 
eflFect may be supposed to have followed from the 
adoption of each. 



1. THE NUMBER OF SCHOLARS.' 

This element was admitted, upon the principle, 
that " a numerous attendance of scholars afibrds 
a strong positive presumption in favour of the 
diligence and attention of the Teacher ;" and that 
it was also in conformity with Mr. Dick's settle- 
ment, there being " no surer indication of the ac- 
tivity of a schoolmaster, nor any consequence of 
the elevation of the literary character of a school 
more certain, than a large and increasing con- 
course of scholars." At the same time, it was 
expected, as already stated, that the allowances 
under other heads, and especially the addition or 
subtraction under that of merit, would check anv 
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undue preponderance in this ; and the scale was 
80 arranged, as to give a higher value to each 
scholar where the entire amount of possible attend- 
ance is small, than where it is larger, upon the 
principle of supporting the school as an institu- 
tion in the more thinly peopled locality. 

To whatever cause it may be attributable, the 
fact is certain, that a very large increase has taken 
place in the number of pupils enrolled in the 
Schools, embraced by the Bequest. On a refer- 
ence to the General Abstract of Returns given in 
the Appendix, it will be observed that the num- 
ber of pupils returned as enrolled in 123 Schools, 
in 1833, was . . . 10,465 

And, in 1842, the number returned as 
enrolled in the same number of 
Schools was . . . 13,291 



Giving an increase of 2,826 

Which is at the rate of 23 additional to each 
School, the average number enrolled in each 
School having risen from 85 in 1833 to 108 in 
1842. 

It will be shown afterwards, however, that seve- 
ral of the Schools have increased to an extent 
which was not anticipated, and it will probably 
be considered necessary to modify the scheme of 
division in such a manner as may best meet the 
altered condition of matters in this respect. 
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2. ATTENDANCE. 

Of the 10,465 Scholars enrolled in 1833, it was 
found that only 4693 had attended regularly for 
six months or upwards ; and the partial attendance 
thus indicated being calculated to exercise an un- 
happy influence upon the Schools, it was hoped, 
that by rendering the dividend from the Bequest 
dependent, to a certain extent, upon the absence 
or diminution of this evil, some influence might 
be exerted in effecting its mitigation or removal. 

The desired result has not, however, been rea- 
lised in the degree which might have been ex- 
pected. The Greneral Abstract of Returns ex- 
hibits considerable fluctuation in the proportion 
of the numbers who have attended 140 days or 
upwards, to the entire numbers enrolled. That 
proportion in the successive years is as follows, 
viz : — 



1833 


•499 


1834 


•416 


1836 


•409 


1836 


•349 


1837 


•326 


1838 


•323 


1839 


•359 


1840 


•374 


1841 


•371 


1842 


•354 



It would appear from this view, as if a very con- 
siderable decrease in the rate of attendance had 
taken place during the four first years. But it is 
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to be observed, that there is reason to suppose the 
returns of the three first years could not, on this 
point, be made with the minute accuracy which was 
afterwards attained — the printed catalogues fur- 
nished by the Trustees to the Schoolmasters, and 
from which their Returns are compiled, having 
been circulated for the first time in the autumn of 
1835, so that the Returns of 1836 were the first 
which exhibited the results of the record of at- 
tendance contained in these catalogues. There 
is thus reason to believe that the returns of 
1836 are the first which can be relied upon with 
implicit confidence, as giving the attendance in 
all the Schools with undoubted certainty. And, 
if the estimate is taken as commencing with 1836, 
there is observable, first a declension until 1838, 
when the attendance fell below the rate of one- 
third of all enrolled ; then an increase until 1840 
and 1841 ; but again a falling off in 1842, when the 
allowance was, however, '05 greater than in 1836. 
It thus appears that this expedient cannot be re- 
lied upon as of much efficiency in bringing about 
regularity of attendance, and that for the attain- 
ment of that object, other influences must be looked 
to, the most powerful of which may probably be a 
higher appreciation of the advanced branches of 
education on the part of parents, and an increasing 
love of learning on the part of their children.* 



* It is not known that the practice observed at a certain school 
in 1 835, now exists anywhere, of two pnpik from the same family 
attending by turns npon alternate days. 
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It does not seem advisable, however, to strike 
this element altogether out of the calculation. Its 
presence may have had some influence in checking 
a propensity to irregular attendance, and certainly 
any tendency which it does foster must be towards 
improvement in this particular. 

The facts brought to light by this regular series 
of returns are interesting, in as much as they 
show, that there is only a certain proportion of the 
population — and that not apparently subject to 
much fluctuation in point of number — who give 
regular and continuous attendance at school. It 
is also interesting to observe, that the large in- 
crease of pupils recently enrolled is thus proved 
to consist of persons who must obtain their educa- 
tion at fragments of time, saved from necessary 
employment. It were surely gratifying to the 
Teachers, if it might with safety be concluded, 
and it seems not unreasonable to do so, that this 
increased resort is attributable to the work of the 
school being now more attractive, and its duties 
better discharged. 



3. HIGHER BRANCHES. 

This element was directly prescribed by the 
terms of the Bequest, which is specially designed 
to elevate the literary character of the school- 
masters and schools. The General Abstract of 
Returns shows the progress of matters in this re- 
spect during the ten years 1833-42. The ex- 
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treme points, (viz., 1833 and 1842,) with the 
increase in 1842, are as follow, viz. : — 





1833. 


1842. 


Increase. 


English Grammar, 


1060 


3712 


2652 


Geography, 


582 


4032 


3450 


Mathematics, 


279 


531 


252 


Latin, 


488 


560 


72 


Greek, 


81 


61 


— 


French, 


9 


44 


35 



There has thus heen an increase in every de- 
partment, except Greek, in which there is a de- 
crease. A hope was expressed in last Report, 
that English Grammar might soon, by being 
taught universally, be withdrawn from among 
the catalogue of higher branches. Although 
there has been a very gratifying improvement in 
the extent to which it is taught, the time for with- 
drawing it does not appear to have yet arrived. 

4. SALARY. 

Full explanations have already been given* of 
the weight attached to this element in the distri- 
bution of the Fund, as well as of the reflex influ- 
ence which has thus, in several instances, been 
exerted in the augmentation of these salaries 
themselves. 

5. SCHOOL-FEES. 

This element was assumed into the computa- 
♦ Pages 16— 2J. 
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tion, in order to check a great laxity understood 
to prevail in the exaction and payment of fees, 
and it was hoped that any measure which secured 
the payment of the fee would also tend to promote 
regularity of attendance. 

That the first of these eflFects has been pro- 
duced, there can be no doubt. The amount of 
fees received by 123 schoolmasters, in 1842, 

was £2865 3 1 

In 1833, it was . . . 1867 13 2 



Increase in 1842, . £997 9 11 

And a reference to the Table of Results will 
show, that the increase of fees received by each 
schoolmaster is £7, 8s. 4d., the average annual 
amount having increased from £15, l7s. 6d. to 
£23, 5s. lOd. 

But a reference to the statements already made 
regarding the element of attendance, will show, 
that the other objett, more remotely contemplated 
— viz., the promotion of regular attendance — ^has 
but in a slight degree been attained. That the 
result intended has in this respect been so inade- 
quately realised, may probably be attributed main- 
ly to the fact, that only a small proportion of the 
schoolmasters take payment of their fees at entry. 
The General Returns of 1843 show, that out of 
129 schools, the fees are taken at entry only in 28 
cases. 

It is much to be regretted that the exaction of 
fees at entry should not be more general. The 
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last Report contained a recommendation by the 
Presbytery of Garioch to the schoolmasters within 
their bounds to adopt this practice ; and the Trus- 
tees then made a similar recommendation to all 
the schoolmasters in the three Counties. Some 
progress, indeed, it is to be observed, the rule has 
already made, — the number of teacllers who had 
adopted it in 1835 having been only two ; and it 
may be hoped that this renewed notice of the 
subject may lead to a farther extension of the 
practice. 

6. GRATIS SCHOLARS. 

The introduction of this element was intended 
to obviate the objection, that the admission of the 
principle of allowance in proportion to school-fees 
was inimical to the interests of teachers in districts, 
where there might be a considerable proportion 
of poor scholars. 

The General Abstract of Ketums shows, that 
the number of pupils taught gratis has progres- 
sively increased since 1835, and that in 1833 the 
number returned by 123 schools was 888 : — in 
1842 it was 1469^ thus showing an increase of 
581 in all, or 4*724 to each school, the average 
number in each school having, in 1833, been 7*22, 
and, in 1842, 11-94. 

It may be proper to remark here, that a large 
sum of money, of which the probable amount is 
j£50,000, has recently been bequeathed by the 
late Dr. Milne of Bombay, of which the annual 
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interest is to be bestowed in sums of £20 each upon 
the most deserving parish schoolmasters within 
the county of Aberdeen, a preference being given 
to the most populous parishes, and to the best 
attended schools. It is a condition of the grant, 
that each schoolmaster receiving it shall educate, 
without fee, • 25 poor children, selected by the 
kirk-session of the parish. This boon had already 
been extended to eleven parochial schools, by 
Dr. Milne, before his death ; and as its operation 
has not since been enlarged beyond this, it is 
believed not to have produced any sensible change 
upon the returns of gratis scholars. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to see an increase 
of the gratuitous education of the poor advanc- 
ing hand in hand with a stricter observance of 
the payment of fees by those who can afford it, 
and simultaneously also with a gradual elevation 
in the character of the instruction communicated, 
and in the skill of the Teachers. 



7- MERIT. 

It has already been explained, that the force of 
this element is regulated by a consideration of the 
Presbyterial Reports, and those of the Trustees 
and their Clerk. It is proposed for the future to 
assign to it still greater prominence. 

In reviewing the operation of the Scheme of 
Division since its adoption, there appears to be 
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good reason for believing that its application and 
results have in general proved satisfactory. To 
expect that, in every case, it should have allotted 
to each claimant that precise portion of the funds 
which his claims on every head required, would 
be to demand a degree of perfection to which it 
is not believed that any such scheme can attain. 
But that in the main, and in nearly every case, it 
has done substantial justice, awarding the highest 
allowances to the most laborious and skilful, and 
lower rates to those less distinguished for these 
attributes, does not, it is believed, admit of doubt ; 
and with the exception of two cases — in which satis- 
factory explanations were aflPorded — it is not known 
that any doubt entitled to consideration has exist- 
ed upon the subject. Intelligent Teachers, who 
were at a loss, in the outset, to understand the prin- 
ciples of the scheme, and regarded its provisions 
as, in the words of one of them, quite irrational^ 
have become gradually satisfied of its beneficial 
tendency, and of the advantages conferred by its 
regulations upon themselves in their professional 
relations to parents and pupils. Tts general effect 
in stimulating to exertion will be best illustrated, 
perhaps, by a letter received from a Teacher after 
the division of 1840, in which he says, — " A few 
days ago, I received an order from the Dick 

Trustees for the sum of £ , which is 

less than the maximum allowance by £2, 17s. 4d. 
It is also less by 3s. than what was allowed me 
last year, which brought me within 13s. 2d. of the 
maximum dividend of that year. From this strik- 
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ing difference I naturally infer, that I must have 
been guilty of some fault," &c. &c. 

In answer it was stated, that no diminution 
had been made on account of any fault known, 
or supposed to exist ; that, from accidental con- 
tingencies, the elements determining the amount 
of allowance (with the exception of that of merit) 
must necessarily fluctuate, without any fault im- 
putable to the Teacher ; that this had, accordingly, 
happened in his case, the numbers enrolled, the 
attendance and fees having been smaller than in 
the preceding year ; and that such a variation 
ought not to be regarded as of any serious moment, 
his position in the distribution being still such as 
should be regarded with any feelings rather than 
those of dissatisfaction. 

While the results of the scheme, however, have 
thus been generally satisfactory, the experience of 
recent years has developed a change of circum- 
stances in a limited number of schools, which ap- 
pears to call for some corresponding modification 
in the distribution. It will be observed that the 
general plan was conceived and its details ad- 
justed, upon the assumption, that, although varie- 
ties existed in the amount of attendance and in 
other particulars, yet as all the schools were of one 
class, the varieties referred to would continue to 
maintain somewhat of the same ratio as at that 
time subsisted, among the schools reciprocally, and 
that any change which might occur would be a 
change affecting the mass, and not one confined 
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entirely or mainly to a few only. Recent returns, 
however, have exhibited a remarkable increase 
in the numbers enrolled at several schools, an 
increase very much exceeding what could have 
been anticipated as probable in Schools of the 
Parochial class. This is rendered apparent by 
the following comparative view of the numbers 
returned as enrolled in different schools in 1833 
and 1842, viz. : — 

1833. 1842. 
Number of Schools which did not enroll more than 

50 pupils^ .... 15 3 

Number that enrolled more than 50^ but not more 

than 100, . 

Ditto more than 100, and not more than 150, 
Ditto more than 1 50, and not more than 200, 
Ditto more than 200, 

Again, the six schools having the largest num- 
ber of pupils enrolled at each period give the 
following numbers, viz. : — 



74 


54 


30 


64 


4 


8 





4 



1833. 

143 
150 
160 
160 
108 
179 



1842. 

183 
193 
201 
228 
229 
268 



The first of the foregoing statements shows a 
very gratifying movement upwards throughout the 
whole schools. But, in the latter cases, an expan- 
sion has certainly taken place which raises some of 

s 
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them at least above the limit which would natu- 
rally have been assigned to any parochial school. 
Now, the eflFect of these large numbers, accom- 
panied by the increased amount of attendance, 
the more extensive study of the higher branches, 
and the larger amount of fees, is, under the ope- 
ration of a scheme which attaches weight to all 
these particulars, to give the Teachers of these 
schools a very great, and, as it may appear, an un- 
due and unnecessary preponderance and advan- 
tage. 

But is it necessary, for the reason now stated, to 
infringe upon the principle of distribution ? It is 
humbly conceived that it is not, and that the ex- 
perience of the working of the principle has been 
in most particulars so satisfactory, that it ought 
not to be abandoned. The preponderance re- 
ferred to may, it is submitted, be effectually ob- 
viated, consistently with the retention of the prin- 
ciple, by modifying, in some respects, the details 
of its application, so as to adapt these to the un- 
foreseen change of circumstances which has arisen. 

[Here follows a detail of the mode by which 
it is proposed to modify in some measure 
the influence of numbers — attendance — 
higher branches — ^fees — and gratis scholars 
— when these elements reach a certain point 
beyond their average amount — ^the effect 
of the different amounts of salary being re- 
tained without alteration.] 
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The Beporter has also humhly to submiti that 
the tendency of the scheme to give a preponder- 
ance to numbers, and their accompaniments of 
attendance and fees might also, with propriety, be 
farther controlled, by making larger allowances 
than have hitherto been granted under the head of 



MERIT. 

The allowances under this head have hitherto 
been of comparatively small amount. Consider- 
ing the limited opportunities which had been en- 
joyed, at the period when the scheme was first 
proposed, of becoming acquainted with the Teach- 
ers and their methods, there was an evident pro- 
priety in awarding, with caution, any portion of 
the allowance, upon the ground of an arbitrary 
judgment of the individual's general merits as a 
Teacher. It was expedient in such circumstances, 
to be guided mainly by the external indications of 
his success, viz., the number of pupils, amount of 
attendance, number and nature of branches, &c., 
as on the whole the safest exponents of his success 
and merit. Now, however, there has been larger 
opportunity to become acquainted with all the 
Teachers, their system, their comparative skill, 
the pains they respectively take to acquire a 
knowledge of the best methods, and to introduce 
them: enlarged allowances might therefore be 
now apportioned with confidence and satisfaction, 
{^ the element of " Merit*' viewed absolutely, and 
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apart from the other elements ; and considering 
the wide diversity which subsists in the con- 
dition of the schools — the energy and vitality 
which pervade the work of the best, evoking 
the faculties of the pupils, replenishing them 
with instruction, and impressing their minds with 
religious truth, and animating their hearts with 
feelings of piety — and the comparative torpor 
which reigns in others, where the dull routine 
of duty is laboured through without cheerfulness 
and without pleasure, and if improvement is intro- 
duced, it is only in such stinted measure, as will, 
in some degree satisfy demands, which interest 
will not suffer to be disregarded; — ^looking at 
these opposite pictures, as presented in former 
pages of this Report, it is submitted, with defe- 
rence, that a considerable enlargement ought now 
to be made in the allowances granted in respect 
of meritorious exertion. 

If the Trustees shall entertain this suggestion, 
it will be necessary that they determine the ex- 
tent of the increase to be granted. 

Should the modifications in the distribution now 
proposed be carried into effect, the division will, 
it is hoped, in a still more efficient manner than 
hitherto, embrace these two simple principles and 
objects, viz. : — 

1. To quicken the claimant's exertions in every 
department of duty ^ the amount of his participation 
being dependent upon his (1.) attracting pupils ; 
(2.) obtaining regular attendance ; (3.) teaching 
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the higher hranches of education ; (4.) obtaining 
a greater salary from the heritors ; (5.) receiving 
fees which are a pledge to the parents for exertion ; 
and, (6.) teaching gratis the children of the poor. 
In this branch of its application, the Division esta- 
blishes a direct and powerful motive to the faith- 
ful and efficient discharge of every part of the 
Teacher's duties. 

2. The second principle is, to distinguish the 
most eminently successful Teachersj by granting 
them additional participation, in respect of the 
quality of their instructions, apart from the consi- 
deration of the quantity of labour. 

There is a separate and manifest benefit arising 
from the presence of each of these principles in the 
Scheme ; and it will readily occur, that it is desir- 
able, to render as large as may be, consistently 
with safety, the allowances founded on the second^ 
in order to countervail, in the proper degree, with- 
out neutralizing and nullifying, the inequalities to 
which accidental circumstances might, under the 
Jirst alone, give rise. It is evidently desirable that 
the most deserving Teachers should receive the 
largest allowances. Their doing so cannot be 
rendered absolutely certain, however, without 
sacrificing the advantages of the first class of ele- 
ments. But the larger the allowances for merit, 
the nearer will the Scheme approach to that which 
would be its perfect condition, viz. rewarding 
labour, while it gives the highest distinctions to 
the combination of labour and skill. 
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[The Trustees, after carefully considering 
this Report, approved, upon 5th March 
1844, of the suggestion to modify the 
weight given to the elements of numher of 
scholars, attendance, higher branches, fees, 
and gratis scholars ; and resolved, that such 
modification should be carried into effect 
in the manner and to the extent specified. 
The Trustees also approved of the sug- 
gestion, to give increased weight to the 
element of merit in teaching ; and resolved, 
that the allowances granted upon that 
ground should be enlarged.] 

It will be carefully kept in view, that although 
the influence of numbers, and other attendant ad- 
vantages, is modified by this Resolution, it is not 
obliterdted. On the contrary, the elements referred 
to have all the same effect as formerly, up to a 
certain point beyond the average ; and above that 
point, also, there is still an advantage progressively 
rising as the elements increase, though now of 
course in a slower ratio. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



GENERAL RETROSPECT. 



CONSISTENCY OF PROCEDURE WITH MR. DICK 8 
DESIGN. 



The whole course of procedure since the Trus- 
tees undertook the administration of the Bequest 
has now been reviewed. The official and sta- 
tutory character of the participating Schoolmas- 
ters, — the conditions of participation dependent 
on their literary attainments, and on the state of 
their Schools — together with the general princi- 
ples and method of instruction, which it has been 
desired to encourage, — the regulations adopted in 
order to promote a spirit of persevering exertion 
and progressive increase of skill on the part of the 
Teachers, — and the effects which appear to have 
resulted from the adoption of these regulations, 
have all been described ; and the Eeporter will 
only detain the Trustees further, in order to point 
out in a few sentences, the connection between that 
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procedure and the directions of the Bequest, — so 
as to indicate the mode and degree in which Mr. 
Dick's benevolent designs have been accomplished. 

!• Mr. Dick's main design in bequeathing his 
large fortune for " the maintenance and assist- 
ance" of the Parish Schoolmasters in the three 
Counties, is expressed in his settlement in these 
words — " it being my wish to form a fund for the 
benefit of that neglected, though useful class of 
men, and to add to their present very trifling 
salaries." 

The effect of the Bequest in adding to the 
emoluments of the Schoolmasters, is manifest and 
important. Direct payments have been made to 
them from the revenue, varying from £20, 19s. 5d. 
to £45, 2s. 4d. annually. But the influence of 
the Bequest in adding to the Teachers' incomes, 
has not been limited to the actual payments 
made from itself directly. It has been the means 
of increased liberality from other quarters. The 
salaries paid by heritors in the three Counties 
are now upwards of £300 more, than when the 
Bequest came into operation. Of this increase 
the Bequest has probably been a chief cause in 
many instances. In other respects it has exer- 
cised a joint influence along with other causes. 
There is an increase of more than £1000 in the 
annual amount now paid for school-fees, beyond 
the sum paid in 1833 ; so that partly from more 
regular payment, partly from the enlarged num- 
ber of pupils, each schoolmaster in the district. 
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upon an average, has now 30 per cent, more from 
that source than he used to have. The enlarge- 
ment of the dwelling-houses, so that instead of 
three apartments, as in 1833, each now contains 
upon an average foury is another striking proof 
of the increasing consideration with which the 
claims of the schoolmaster are now regarded. 

Reckoning all the sources of a schoolmaster's 
income in the three Counties, the average annual 
value of his emoluments and accommodations, (as 
shown in Appendix A,) is now £97, 16s. 6d. 
In 1833, the amount was 55, 12s. 4d. 



showing an increase of . . £42, 48. 2d. 
This, it will he observed, is the average increase 
over the whole schools ; and while the increase of 
emolument is remarkable as regards the body ge- 
nerally, it is particularly striking in the case of 
the additional or side schools, which, instead of 
their former meagre and stinted pittance, now offer 
endowments sufficient to attract even to remote 
localities Teachers of superior attainments. 

The gratifying effect of these enlarged emolu- 
ments, in alleviating the effects of age and infir- 
mity upon the disabled schoolmaster's means of 
comfort, will not, by the candid and humane, be 
in any danger of being overlooked or undervalued. 

The main design of Mr. Dick, therefore, to add 
to the emoluments of the schoolmasters in the three 
Counties, has been attained, principally by means 
of his own bounty, but in part, also, by other causes, 
in exciting which his Bequest has, with respect to 
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some, been chiefly, and to others partially, instru- 
mental. 

2. While it was Mr. Dick's design to add to the 
income of the schoolmasters, he has attached cer- 
tain conditions to the enjoyment of his bounty. 
The first of these to be noticed is, that the fund 
should be so administered as gradualb/ to elevate 
the literary character of the schoolmasters. 

The manner in which the Trustees have endea- 
voured to render the Bequest directly instrumen- 
tal in producing this effect, is shown in the de- 
scription of the Examination of newly appointed 
Teachers : and it is only necessary to refer to the 
Examination Papers, appended to this Report, in 
order to show how powerfully this portion of the 
regulations must tend to stimulate and enlarge the 
literary exertions and attainments of the candi- 
dates for admission. The pecuniary distinctions 
bestowed in cases of high proficiency, and the per- 
manent benefit granted in consideration of such 
proficiency, have been described in the second 
Chapter of this work. 

3. But Mr. Dick's object was to elevate the 
literary character not only of the Schoolmasters, 
but of the Schools also ; and to this part of his 
design may be added that other expression which 
refers to an element essential to the success of 
the School, viz., that the fund shall be so appor- 
tioned, as to encourage active Schoolmasters. 

When the literary character of the Teachers is 
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elevated, it follows as a consequence natural, and 
all but unavoidable, that the character of their 
Schools shall receive a corresponding elevation. 
It is matter of familiar observation, that an 
accomplished mind will give forth its influences 
whatever may be its sphere of action, and attract 
other minds to the love and imitation of what it 
studies and admires. It will also be seen by the 
comparative view, page 50, that a larger propor- 
tion of skilful Teachers is obtained from among 
those who form the highest class in point of scholar- 
ship, than from such as are less distinguished in 
the same respect. 

But the fact, that an elevation has taken place 
in the literary character of the Schools in the 
three Counties, is not left to be matter of sur- 
mise or inference. It is proved by the extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of pupils learning 
Arithmetic, English Grammar and Geography, 
and by the marked increase of intelligence and 
efibct attendant upon the ordinary English lessons, 
and the department of Religious Instruction. 
These are departments of knowledge which some 
may consider unworthy to be adduced as tending 
to advance the literary character of a school. 
But they are the only departments in which a 
general elevation can take place in schools of the 
parochial class ; and the improvement in them 
cannot be regarded with indifference by those 
who reflect, that the improvement referred to is 
necessarily connected with a higher intelligence, 
and an enlarged attainment of sound and health- 
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ful knowledge among the great mass of the 
people. 

That the improvement here noticed, in the 
quality of the instruction imparted, has really 
taken place, may be safely inferred from the 
statements and examples contained in the various 
chapters upon the method of teaching, as well as 
from the Presbyterial Reports ; and the striking 
increase ip the number of pupils, affords a strong 
testimony by the public to the advancing efficiency 
of the Schools. It would argue a singular blind- 
ness to the elevation which has taken place over 
the country generally, both in the standard and 
quality of instruction, to appear to arrogate any 
exclusive or peculiar influence to the Bequest in 
this particular. Any encouragement which it may 
have given, has been in combination with other 
and wider influences. 

With respect to the higher studies upon which, 
in another sense, the literary character of the 
schools may be considered to depend, it has al- 
ready been stated, that no adequate cause appears 
for the decrease which is found in the study of 
Greek. On the other hand, there is a large 
number of pupils acquiring Mathematics, Latin, 
and French. 

It has been shown, in the chapter treating of 
the Principle of Division, that the application of 
the funds has been studiously adapted to the en- 
couragement of active schoolmasters, by giving 
them a direct motive for energetic exertion in 
every department of duty. 
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4. Another class of conditions prescribed by 
Mr. Dick stipulates, that the revenue shall be so 
applied as not to relieve heritors and others from 
their legal obligations to support the schoolmas- 
ters, nor to diminish the amount of such support ; 
and so as not to interfere with the legal rights 
and powers of heritors and presbyteries over 
schoolmasters and schools. 

It has already been shown, that since the intro- 
duction of the Bequest, the support extended by 
heritors to the schools in the district, instead of 
being diminished, has been largely increased, both 
by augmentation of salaries, and by enlargement 
of dwelling-houses. The Trustees have anxiously 
avoided any steps which could be deemed an inter- 
ference with heritors or presbyteries. On the 
contrary, being satisfied of the high expediency 
and great practical value of the intimate connec- 
tion between the Church and the Schools, and of 
the careful superintendence of schoolmasters by 
clergymen, it has been their anxious study, — not- 
withstanding occasional diflferences of opinion, — 
in all their proceedings, to recognise, and, if pos- 
sible, contribute to the strength and efficiency of 
the authority of presbyteries and ministers. 

It thus appears that, in some measure at least, 
Mr. Dick's object and wishes have been accom- 
plished in the diflferent particulars which these, as 
expressed in his settlement, embraced. The ad- 
ministration of the Bequest ought still, however, 
to be regarded as only advancing experimentally. 
The Trustees have now adopted certain modifica- 
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OF 

GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING EDUCATION 
IN THE THREE COUNTIES. 

JULY AND A UG UST 1 843. 

ALSO 

RESULTS OF THE ANNUAL RETURNS. 



1. POPULATION. 

Tlie Census of 1841 gives tie Population of the Three Coun- 
ties as follows : — 

Aberdeen, ..... 192,387 

Banff, ..... 49,679 

Elgin or Moray, .... 35,012 



Sum, 277,078 

Deduct, — 

Boi/al Burghi excluded from the Be- 
quest, viz. — 

Aberdeen, . . . G3,288 

Le$9, Old Machar, . 28,020 



3.'),268 
T 
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Banff, . . . 3,202 

Elgin, . . . 3,911 

Forres, . . . 2,844 



45,225 



Remains, 231,853 
Add, — 

Portions of the Population of the follow- 
ing Parishes in other Counties, viz. — 

Abernethy, . . . 749 

Banchory-Devenick, . . 1453 

Druraoak, . . . 159 

Duthil, .... 521 



2,882 



Total Population of Parishes embraced ) 9*?4, 7*?^ 

by the Bequest, . . J ' 
The amount, ascertained in the same manner, in 

1831, was, ..... 217,325 

Increase in 1841, .... 17,410 



2. GENERAL STATE OF EDUCATIOX AND 
SCHOOLS. 

The Returns show 454 Private Schools in 1 1 G Parishes. Esti- 
mating the number in the 7 Parishes, from which no Returns 
have been received, at the same ratio, the total number of Private 
Schools is 481, and adding 141 Parochial Schools, the entire 
number of Schools within the district is, . . 622 

The number in 1833 was, . . . 528 

Increase in numl>er of Schools since 1 833, . 94 

The average number of Scholars attending 129 Parochial 
Schools is, in Summer, 7021, and ^n Winter 9176, — general 
average 8098. Estimating the attendance in the remaining 1 2 
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Parochial Schools at an equal rate, the total average attendance 
in Parochial Schools is, . . . . 8,852 

The number of Pupils attending 372 Private Schools 
is 11,515. Allowing the same rate of attendance to 
the remaining 109 Schools not Parochial, the total 
attendance in Schools not Parochial is, . .1 4,889 



23,741 
The total attendance in January 1833 was . 20,612 



Increase 8ince 1833^ . . . 3,129 

The increase would have been larger^ but that in 1833 the 
number attending; was taken, while the recent lletums give only 
the average number in the Parochial Schools. 

The proportion of persons attending Schools in the district is 
to the population as 10'114 to 100. The proportion in 1833 
was 9gJ to 100, and the present proportion would have shown a 
greater increase in the rate of attendance, had the number actually 
attending been taken as in 1 833. 

The above calculation being founded upon the average atten- 
dance, in so far as regards the Parish Schools, it may be assumed, 
from a comparison of the excess of pupils enrolled in Parish 
Schools, above the average attendance, without imputing any 
such excess to the Schools not Parochial, that the number of 
children actually receiving instruction in all the Schools of the 
district in the course of the year, is 30,125, which gives 12*834 
Scholars to 100 of Population, or fully Jth of the whole Popula- 
tion, instead of Jth, — the probable estimate in 1833. 

^ote. — The principle of the above Estimate is justified by the 
results of the Parliamentary Summary of Education Returns 
1834, which show, that in the three Counties, while in the 
Parochial Schools, the attendance is larger in Winter than in 
Snmmer, the Schools not Parochial attain their maximum rate of 
attendance in Summer. The entire number of Pupils attending 
all the Schools within the three Counties, including the city of 
Aberdeen, and all the Royal Burghs, is shown, by those Parlia- 
mentary Returns, to have been, in 
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139 Parochial Schools,— Winter, (1833-4,; . 9,269 

542 Schools not Parochial, — Summer, (1833,) . 16,172 



681 25,441 

which gives 9*78 Scholars to 100 of Population. The Estimate 
made in 1833, with reference to the portion of the Population 
embraced by the Bequest, which Estimate was 9*49, was, there- 
fore, a close approximation to the truth. 

By the Parliamentary Returns referred to, the total number 
of children attending daily Schools in Scotland in the Summer 
of 1 833, was 1 0*5 per cent, of the Population ; and in the Win- 
ter half of 1833-34, 11-5 per cent, which proportions were ob- 
tained by taking '^ the greatest number of Scholars in any part 
of the respective half years." The average attendance in all 
Scotland during the whole year, was 9*63 per cent. 



The Returns from 9 1 Parishes, show that these Parishes con- 
tain, in all, 447 persons above 6 years of age, unable to read. 
The proportion of these persons under 20 being 224. 

In 72 Parishes, 3065 persons above 8 years of age, are unable 
to write, 727 of these being less than 20 years old. 

In 1833, the returns from 93 Parishes showed 1433 persons 
unable to read, of whom 851 were under 20 ; and in 58 Parishes 
4251 persons unable to write, of whom there were under 20, 
1920. 

In these respects also, therefore, there are distinct indications 
of the advancing extension of Education generally. 

The total expense of Education in the district, is as follows : — 

1 . Parochial Schools. 

Salaries, .... L.4,i25 19 11 

Annual value of accommodations provided by the 
Heritors, (the amount returned for 1 29 Schools 
being L.1, 177, 15s. 9d.,) . . 1,287 6 11 

Compensation in lieu of accommodations, . 120611 

Carry forward, . L.5,533 13 9 
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Brought forward, . L.5,5d3 13 9 

Annual amount of School-fees, (the amount rea- 
lized in 1841-42 by 123 Teachers being 
L.2,865, 38. Id.,) . . 3,284 8 10 



L.8,818 2 7 



2. Schooh not Parochial. 

Amount of Endowments, . L.1,442 18 

This is the amount returned in 
297 cases, and there are no data 
for determining to what extent, if at 
all, any of the others are endowed. 
Nor is there any allowance made 
here for the value of accommoda- 
tions. 

Annual amount of School-fees re- 
turned in 207 cases, £2,399 7 7 
Assuming the fees re- 
ceived in the whole 
481 Schools not Paro- 
chial to be at a similar 
rate, there falls to be 
added, . 3,175 17 7 



5,57.5 5 2 



Expense of Private Schools, 7,018 3 2 

Total, L. 15,836 5 9 

The annual expense of the education of each pupil attending 
School, the number (taking the average attendance in Parochial 
Schools) being 23,741 is, including endowments^ L.O, 13s. 4<1. 

The estimated amount of Fees is, — 
Parochial Schools, . . . L.3,284 8 10 

Schools not Parochial, . . 5,575 5 2 



• L.8,859 14 
Which, divided by the number of Pupils, gives as the annual ex- 
pense to each, 78. 5Jd. 
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The above sums of. 


L.0 13 4 


and 


L.O 


7 5i 


were in 1833, 


11 3 


and 
and 



L.0 


5 H 


Increase in 1843, 


L.O 2 1 


1 Si 



But the difference already pointed out between the average 
number, and the number attending^ requires here to be kept in 
view. 

To the Heritors the expense of the Parochial Schools is as fol- 
lows, viz. : — 

Salaries L.4125, 19s. lid., less one salary of L.30 paid by 
Exchequer, L.4095, !9s. lid., (for half of which they have relief 
against their Tenants,) with annual value of accommodations 
and compensation in lieu thereof, as before^ L.5503, 13s. 9d. 

Assuming the real rent of the district to be, as in 1833, 
L.592,C32, the burden of School salaries and accommodations is 
at the rate of 18s. 6|d. per L.lOO, which is 2s. 3|d. per L.lOO 
more than in 1833; and the number of Heritors being also 
assumed at 770, as in 1833, the average burden to each is 
L.7, 2s. lid. But here there is not deducted, on the one hand, 
the Tenants' share of the Salary, nor added, on the other, the 
contributions by Heritors to the erection and maintenance of 
Schools not Parochial. The average expense to each Heritor in 
1833, estimated as above, having been L.6, 4s. lid., it is now 
increased by 1 8s. per annum. 

3. PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The number of Parishes containing Schools admitted to the 
Bequest in 1833, was 123. It is now, by the erection of a School 
in the parish of Banff, 1 24. 

Of these, 111 contain each one Parochial School, . Ill 
One parish, (Leochcl Cushnie,) contains two original 

Parochial Schools, .... 2 

And twelve Parishes, in consequence of erections under 
the statutes, contain original and additional Parochial 
Schools as follow, viz. : — 

Carryforward, 113 
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Cromdale, 



Brought forward, 



113 



This parish has 3 other Parochial Schoohj, 
two of which are in Inverness-shire. 



Deer, . 






3 




Ellon, 






2 




Gamrie, 






2 




Kincardine-0'- 


-Neil, . 




3 




Kirkmichael, 






2 




Kno6kando, 






2 




Longsido, 
Lonmay, 
New Deer, 






3 
3 
3 




Rathen^ 






2 




Tyrie, 






2 


. 28 








Ul 


3, the number of Schools 


was 


• 


137 



Increase 4 

The average number of Pupils attending 129 Schools in 1843, 
is, in summer 7021', and in winter 9176 — ^giving the same rate 
of attendance to the other 12 Schools, the number is — 

In summer, . . 7,675 

In winter, . 10,029 

These numbers were in 1833, for 137 Schools, 5,517 7,674 



The average 


attendance in each School 


- 
in 1843, 


is 










In summer. 


. 


. 


54i 








In winter. 


. 


, 




71* 


In 1833, it 


was 


. 


• 


• 


40J 


56 



Increase since 1833, 



14i 151 



Note. — The annual Returns for the year ending Autumn vaca- 
tion 1842^ show that the total number of pupils enrolled in 123 
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Schools during that year, was . . * 13,291 

Being 108 to each School. 
In 1832-33, as stated in last Report, the number enrolled 

(in the same number of Schools,) was . 10,465 

Being 85 to each School. 

Increase since 1833, . 282G 

Being 23 to each School. 
The increase, however, consists entirely of pupils who attend only 
during part of the year, for the proportion that attended 140 
days, or upwards, in 1832-33, was . . 4,693 

And in 1841-42, it is .... 4,699 

It is supposed, however, that upon this point the Returns of 
1832-33 were not made from the same minutely accurate data 
as the later Returns have been. There is an increase in the rate 
of attendance (as shown in the body of this volume,*) since 1 835- 
36, at which time the Catalogues and Records of Attendance, 
furnished by the Trustees, began to be used. 

The average ages of entering and leaving School, remain as 
formerly, 5 J and 15. 

Pupils travel various distances to School, the greatest' being 
six miles. 

The numbers studying different branches, as returned by 123 
Teachers in 1833, and the same number in 1842, with the in- 
crease at the latter period, are the following, viz. : — 





1833. 


1842. 


Increase in 
1842. 


English, 


10,108 


12,842 


2,734 


Writing, 


6,288 


10,094 


3,806 


Arithmetic, . 


3,022 


5,542 


2,520 


English Grammar, 


1,060 


3,712 


2,652 


Geography, 


582 


4,032 


3,450 


Mathematics, 


279 


531 


252 


Latin, 


488 


560 


72 


Greek, 


81 


61 


— 


French, 


9 


44 


35 


No material alteration has occurred 


in the rate of fees since 


1833, when the following 


statement was made : — 





* Page 265. 
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" The rate of fees varies. In some of the principal towns, 
(such as Peterhead and Fraserburgh,) the fees are higher than in 
Country Parishes ; the fee for English, in such towns, being 4s. 
and 5s. per quarter. The following list shows the ordinary 
amount of fees for the different branches. 

Per quarter. 
" English, . . . from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

Do. with Writing^ . . 2s. to 3s. 6d. 
Do. with do. and Arithmetic, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
Mathematics, . . . Ss. to 10s. 6d. 
Geography, ... Gd. to 7 s. 6d. 

[[In some cases no fee charged 
for this branch.]] 
Latin, .... 2s. to 7s. 6d. 
Do. with Greek, . 5s. to lOs. 6d. 

French, ... 58. to 10s. 6d." 

The number of gratis Scholars returned in 1833, by 123 
Schools^ was 888, — the number returned in 1842, by the same 
number of Schools, is 1469. 



SCHOOLMASTERS. 

In 1833, the average age of the whole Schoolmasters of Pa- 
rishes embraced by the Inquest, was 42 years and 3 months ; 
and the average age at the date of appointment, was ascertained 
to have been rather under 21 years. 

Since the Bequest came into operation, 60 vacancies have 
occurred from the following causes, viz. : — 

Death, ..... 30 

Resignation, — 

1. On ordination as Ministers, — 

At home, . . 12 

Abroad, . . 2 

— 14 

2. On promotion to other Schools, . 4 

Carry forward, 1 8 30 
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Brought forward, 18 30 

3. On emigration to Australia and Berbice, 2 

4. On account of age and bad health, 4 

5. On account of inefficiency, . 2 

6. On account of extraneous engagement, I 

7. On account of peculiar circumstances^ 3 

— 30 

6-0 

Note. — In these vacancies are not included those which have 
taken place since the disruption in the Church. 

Returns have been received from 57 Schoolmasters, appointed 
in consequence of the above vacancies ; and from 5 elected to 
newly erected Schools. Those 62 Teachers have been of the 
following ages, at the date of election, viz. : — 



2 


— 


17 


1 


— 


18 


2 


_ 


19 


4 


— 


20 


6 


— 


21 


4 


— 


23 


1 


— 


24 


5 


— 


25 


3 


— 


26 


5 


— 


27 


5 


— 


28 


5 


— 


29 


,5 


— 


30 


2 


— 


31 


3 


— 


32 


3 


— 


34 


1 


— 


35 


2 


— 


36 


1 


— 


37 


1 


•« 


42 



1 age not ascertained. 
62 
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The ai>€rage age at election ednce 1883 is 2G years 9 
months. 

Of the above 62, all have received a University education, 
except 1 ; 56 are Licentiates of the Church, or studying to 
obtain license. 

In 1843, the number of Substitutes and Assistants perma- 
nently employed is 27. In 1833, there were 16. These were 
employed at the respective periods for the following causes, 
viz. :— 

1833. 1843. 
Substitutes employed on account of age 

and infirmity of incumbents^ • 10 17 

Incapacity of incumbent, . 1 

11 17 

AMisiants, 

On account of number of Scholars^ and 

variety of branches^ . . 5 8 

On account of Boarders, . 2 

16 27 

The comparative number of Teachers married and unmarried 
in 1833 and 1843, is as follows: — 

1833. 1843. 
Married, .... 58 49 

Widowers, .... 6 9 

Unmarried, .... 73 83 

137 141 

The number of children of 55 Teachers, who are, or have been 
married, in 1843 is 196. Those of 64 married or widowers in 
1833, numbered 218. 

The Schoolmasters' Widows' Fund was instituted in the year 
1807, and it was optional to the incumbents previously in office 
to contribute or not. The number of Contributors connected 
with the Bequest in 1833 was 109, and in 1843, 120. The fol- 
lowing Table shows the numbers contributing to each rate at 
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the respective periods, the amount of their payments^ and the 
benefit to the widow. 



1 
1 


No. of Contributore. 














! Rate. 








Annual Pttyment. 


Annuity. ' 




1 1833. 


1843. 




















£ 


*. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


I 


3 


4 


5 


5 





25 








2 


2 





4 


4 





20 








3 


5 


8 


3 


3 





15 








4 


; 19 


31 


2 


2 





10 








5 


' 80 


77 


1 


1 





5 










1 109 


120 





In 1833^ the number of Parochial Schoolmasters who received 
Boarders was 9, and the number of Boarders 33. There are now 
66 Boarders received by 10 Teachers. 



EMOLUMENTS OF PAROCHIAL TEACHERS. 



Salaries as before, . . . L. 4,125 19 11 

Which gives an average, among 141 Teachers^ of 29 5 3 

The average in 1833 was L.27, 14s. 8d. 

The annual amount of school-fees being L.3284, 

88. lOd., gives an average to each Teacher of 23 5 10 

In 1833 it waa L.15, 17s. 6d. 



Average income from salary and fees. 
In 1833 it was L.43, 12s. 2d. 

Additional emoluments from Session-Clerkships, 
mortifications, taking up militia lists, claims of 
voters, &c., &c. (The amount returned in 129 
cases being L.951, 15s. Id.) . 



L.52 11 1 



7 7 6 



Carry forward. 



L.59 18 7 
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Brought forward, L.59 18 7 

N,B. — This is exclusive of profits from 

Boarders. 
In 1833 the amount was L.4, 128. 6fd. 
Allowance from Dick Bequest. The net divisible 
fund having been in 1833, L.3597 13 3 
And in 1843, . 4273 19 11 



L.7871 13 2 



Average, . L.3935 16 7 
Which, divided among 141, gives to each 27 18 3 



Averageof emoluments received in money, L.87 10 10 
Add average value of accommodations, the total 
of which, with compensation, &c., as already 
shown, is L. 1407, 13s. lOd., . . 9 19 8 



In 1833 it was L.7, 7s. 7|d. 

Average annual value of whole endowments 

and emoluments, . . . L.97 16 6 

The amount previous to the Bequest was 

shown by last Report to be . . L.55 12 4 
Increase derived from — 

1. Salary, . . L.l 10 7 

2. Fees, ... 784 

3. Session-Clerkships, 2 14 11 

4. Bequest, . . 27 18 3 

5. Accommodations, . 2 12 1 



42 4 2 



L.97 16 6 



The Returns of 1843 show, that in 129 dwelling-houses there 
are 497 rooms, being nearly 4 apartments to each house. In 
1 833, the average number was 3 rooms in each dwelling-house. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS. 

The estimated number of these in the District, as already 
shown, is^ . . . . . 481 

Being an increase of 90 since 1833. 

The estimated annual amount of Endowments and School-fees to 
Private Teachers has been shown to be, L.7018 3 2 



(Bnt this estimate cannot be confidently 
relied on.) 
Giving, as the average income of each Private 

Teacher, . . . . L.14 11 9 

The estimated amount in 1833 was 11 15 10 



Increase in "i 843, . L.2 15 11 
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Excerpt from Seal of Cause and Charter of Erection of the 
Local Day-School Institution in the Parish of Saint George's, 
Edinburgh. Dated 2d January 1828.* 



" Firsty That a local day-school shall be established in the 
parish of Saint George's. » ♦ ♦ * Third, That its 
grand object shall be, in conformity to the original spirit and 
intention of our National Establishment of parochial schools, 
to give the children of the parish a religious education." 
Fourth^ " That for this purpose, their education shall be so con- 
ducted, as to give to religion its paramount importance in their 
estimation, and its full effect on their mind and conduct. Not 
only shall they be instructed in the truths and precepts of Chris- 
tianity as a separate science, by means of reading the Scriptures 
as a regular school-book, learning appropriate catechisms, &c. ; 
but Christianity shall also be made, as far as it is practicable, to 
pervade all the secular and literary tuition which they receive. 
In which case it is evident, that they may be safely and benefi- 
cially intrusted with a much more liberal course of instruction 
than what the children of our population usually enjoy. When 
all the knowledge they acquire is guided by the authority, and 
sanctified by the infiuence of the Gospel, then the more know- 
ledge that can be infused into them, the better will it be for 
elevating the tone of their dispositions, and securing the improve- 
ment of their characters. And, accordingly, while their educa- 
tion is made to embrace a greater number of objects, and a more 
extensive and accurate acquaintance with them than what is 



♦ Referred to at page 79. 
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common eyen in this country, care shall be strictly and uni- 
formly taken both in the books that are put into their hands, 
and in the oral instructions oonvqfiBd to them by their Teachers, 
that all the objects of nature, all tiie events of Providence, and 
all the varieties of character to whicB their attention is directed^ 
shall be associated with sentiments of enlightened piety, and les- 
sons of moral virtue. Fifths That it shall form an essential and in- 
dispensable part of the Teacher s duty, to take charge of the chil- 
dren when they are out of school, as well as when they are in it. 
And that, with this view, he shall frequently visit the families 
from which they come, in order to ascertain their disposition and 
behaviour; to find out the true causes of their absence from 
school ; to inquire after them when they are sick ; to learn what 
application they give to their school exercises in private ; how 
they spend the Sabbath ; what company they keep ; in what man- 
ner they behave to their parents ; and, in short, all the particu- 
lars which may enable the Teacher to suit his admonitions to the 
peculiar temper, habits^ and circumstances of the children. Sixths 
That the Teacher shall keep an evening school, for the benefit of 
those boys who, from being apprentices, or from any other cause, 
cannot attend through the day ; and that with them a plan simi- 
lar to that which is adopted in the day-school shall be pursued, 
accommodated, however, to their greater age and attainments. 
They shall be taught the higher branches of Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, and elements of Mechanics, &c., as they may require it 
for their own gratification, or for the trades and professions they 
are to follow in life. But on no account shall the exercises of 
religion be dispensed with in the case of those grown-up boys, 
any more than in the case of the children attending the day- 
school. Their improvement in sacred knowledge and holy sen- 
timent shall be an object of primary consideration; and the 
Teacher shall lose no opportunity of enforcing upon them the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and Christian practice, as deserving their 
highest regard. Seventh^ That in the matter of discipline, though 
it shall not be understood that all punishment is to be abolished, 
yet, that the law of kindness shall be principally employed to 
secure industry, order, and good conduct among the children. 
Great care shall be taken, in the first instance, by method and 

U 
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management, to prevent idleness and other causes of offence; 
that when offence is committed, the Teacher's appeal shall be 
rather to the good sense and generous feeling of the children, 
than to their fears of suffering ; and that in his expressions of 
displeasure or of commendation, he shall pay more regard to 
diligence and proper behayiour, than to mere cleyerness and pro- 
ficiency." • » • w jVTtnM, That there shall be small 
libraries connected with the school ; one for the more advanced 
children of the day-school, and one for the pupib of the evening- 
school. The books shall be in perfect consistency with the gene- 
ral plan and character of the school, as a seminary for religious 
and moral, as well as literary instruction." 
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Extract from Statistical Account of the Parish of EUon^ by the 
Rev. Dr. James Robertson.* 



AVhile the imperfect education of the poorer classes, arising 
from irregular attendance at school, &c., cannot but prove preju- 
dicial to their interests in after life, nor fail to exert, where its 
natural consequences are not averted, a pernicious influence on 
their religious and moral condition, it seems questionable, in 
taking a comprehensive view of the present state of society, 
whether the more complete education enjoyed by persons in less 
depressed circumstances be attended with all the beneficial conse- 
quences that ought to result from it. That the cultivation of 
the intellectual powers of the human mind has attained, in re- 
spect of the great body of society, a higher degree of eminence 
than what it occupied at any former period of history, cannot be 
denied ; but it certainly is not to be inferred, from any data af- 
forded by the existing state of things, that society has undergone 
a corresponding improvement in the higher departments of reli- 
gion and morals. On the contrary, the opinion is daily gaining 
ground, and seems to have a foundation in truth, that in these 
all-important respects, at least a very large section of the social 
body has become deteriorated. Indeed, no intelligent observer 
of men and manners can fail to remark the growing prevalence 
of a sensuous philosophy, inconsistent alike with that stem self- 
respect, and that high resolve of unconquerable faith, which 



Referred to in pages 81>85. 
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formed the characteristic features of the olden time. How fiax the 
prevalence of this philosophy is attributable to the changes which 
have been effected in the system of education, or to other cognate 
causes^ we shall most readily discover, by instituting a compari- 
son between the character of the education formerly in use, and 
that of the course of instruction which, in more recent times, has 
supplied its plac«. Education, in its just and most comprehensive 
sense, respects the whole course of human existence. The process 
of evolution implied by it, which is merely begun at school, is 
carried forward, in the case of each individual, with more or less 
happy consequences, according to circumstances, down to the 
period of his dissolution. It is only by regarding education in 
this extended point of view, that we can form a due estimate of 
its importance, or appreciate, even with tolerable accuracy, its 
influence on national character. Looking, then, at the process 
of education in the comprehensive range now assigned to it, there 
are two remarkable features of that process, as it was developed 
and wrought out at former periods of our history, which cannot 
fail to arrest our attention. The first important feature that dis- 
tinguished the ordinary education of former times, was impressed 
upon it by the circumstance, that almost the only school-books 
then in use were the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments* 
The second, which is of kindred character, it received horn the 
yet more influential circumstance, that the same Scriptures, or 
other religious works, having for their object the illustration aad 
practical enforcement of Scriptural truth, furnished the principal 
mental food of maturer years. Admitting, then, that the powers 
<^ the understanding might not, in the schools of former ages, be 
so vigorously exercised as they now are, yet, under the system 
of tuition which has just been pointed out, it seems impossible 
that the heart should not have received early impressions of the 
most valuable character ; and these impressions, once made, must, 
in as far as the studies of a riper age could have influenced them, 
have continued indelible, since it was the natural effect of those 
studies not to efface but to deepen the engraving originally for- 
rowed out. The consequence would be, that the whole man, 
gradually becoming illumined by the light of Scriptural truth, 
would almost necessarily be led to contemplate, through the 
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medium of that light, both the phenomena of nature and the 
events of life. Now, as it has been justly remarked, that the 
Bible, overlooking secondary causes, interposes for the effecting 
of every change, the right hand of the Most High, a man thus 
educated would feel himself to be ever in a spiritual presence, 
and to be surrounded on all sides by those mysterious influences, 
of which it may be affirmed, that as the sense of them manifests 
the necessity, so does it constitute the strength of faith. Though 
such a man might be ignorant of much that is now held essential 
to a finished education, and of much that, when kept in the sub- 
ordinate place which properly belongs to it, is truly valuable, as 
opening up new traces of the wisdom and goodness of God, — 
yet, in the conscious feeling of an ever-present Deity, in the fer- 
vent cherishing of that abiding sense of dependence on the Divine 
strength which such a feeling inspires, and in the grateful recog- 
nition of those mysterious ties, which, through a common God 
and a common Saviour, bind, in the bonds of an everlasting 
brotherhood, man to his fellow-man, he must have drunk deep 
at the fountain of that better lore which gives to the human soul 
its highest dignity, and which fits it both for acting and for suf- 
fering, whatever may be the circumstances in which it is placed, 
in a manner worthy of its immortal destiny. Hence that high 
moral and religious bearing, and that manly firmness and strength 
of character which distinguished both the burghers and peasantry 
of the olden time, are explicable on principles which approve 
themselves to enlightened reason as the soil on which such fruits 
might be expected to be matured. 

But now, in modem education, the prominent qualities of 
which we have been speaking, and to which consequences so 
important have been traced, will, in many instances, be looked 
for in vain. With reference, indeed, to the elementary instruc- 
tion of the parochial school, we have not to complain, either that 
the Bible has become a sealed book, or that the Bible lesson is 
negligently taught. The Bible, on the contrary, is still a school 
book ; and justice to that most valuable body of men, the paro- 
ehiai schoolmasters of Scotland, renders it our imperative duty to 
state, that, with no exception of which we are aware, due pains 
is bestowed by them, at the daily reading of the Scriptural ies- 
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son, in impressing upon their pupils the instructions which it 
conveys. But as the Bihle is now hut one of many school books, 
and as the time that can be allotted for the reading of the Scrip- 
tural lesson is necessarily limited, it becomes a most important 
subject of inquiry, whether the other treatises usually studied at 
school harmonise with the principles of Divine truth. And for 
the establishment of such a harmony in this respect, as the nature 
of the case requires, it is obviously not sufficient that the treatises 
in question contain nothing of a character positively anti-scriptu- 
ral. Articles on biography, natural and civil history, physical 
science, arts and manufactures, ethical philosophy, &c., can easily 
be conceived, chargeable with no offensive opposition to revealed 
truth, while it is yet their direct and necessary tendency to keep 
its doctrines in the background, and to exclude irom the mind 
of the learner all distinct recognition of an observant and over- 
ruling Providence. A course of reading composed of such arti- 
cles can scarcely fail, particularly in the case of the young, to be 
attended with consequences extremely prejudicial ; it puts man 
in the place of God ; represents physical and even moral changes 
as abstracted from all but secondary causes, and thus by exclud- 
ing, or at least failing to recognise the agency of that only living 
and vivifying power, which hath impressed on the worlds, both 
of mind and matter, their respective laws, builds up, impercepti- 
bly indeed, but not therefore with less fatal success, the impious 
superstructure of a cold earthly and sensuous philosophy. In the 
course of reading now adverted to, which has obviously no ten- 
dency to stir up those deep and mysterious sympathies of the 
heart, which make man conscious of his spiritual relationship, and 
impart to him the first taste of living wisdom — the exercise of the 
merely intellectual powers of pupils will serve only to aggravate 
the evil, as the knowledge to be derived from such a source is 
that knowledge destitute of charity, which the Scriptures empha- 
tically designate as the knowledge that puffeth up. It is ad- 
mitted, that an education so conducted may be attended, if we 
regard it in a merely temporal point of view, with considerable 
advantages. The knowledge which it supplies may extend com- 
merce, improve manufactures, and furnish to the blind votary of 
Wealth the accomplishments requisite for success in his pursuit. 
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Bat it is not less tnie, on the other hand, that both the principles 
on which such an education is based, and the spirit which it 
breathes, stand diametrically opposed to the spirit and principles 
of the Word of Ood, tending to efface ^m the mind all practical 
remembrance of Divine truth, and to make the heart hard as 
steel against every nobler affection and sympathy of our na- 
ture. 

Where, then, in the business of education, the school-books 
conjoined with the Bible are of the character above described, the 
salutary impressions which the Scriptural morning lesson might 
make on the minds of pupils, will be almost necessarily obliter- 
ated by the uncongenial course of study, which forms the occu- 
pation of the subsequent part of the day. In such circumstances, 
the Bible lesson will be an isolated task, from which, impelled 
by the natural aversion of the carnal mind to spiritual things, the 
scholar will gladly make his escape to studies, that from their 
being conversant with sensible objects, from their supplying at 
less expense of thought, a less valuable, yet a more tangible and 
showy knowledge ; and, above all, from their promising to promote 
more directly his views in life, he will regard with feelings of a 
livelier interest. In an education so conducted, although the re- 
ligious instruction of his pupils shall be carefully attended to on 
the part of the teacher, religious impressions of a permanent cha- 
racter cannot be expected to be stamped upon their minds ; and 
hence, when their attendance at school has terminated, they will 
have to launch forth upon the troubled stream of active life with 
no fixed principle to guide their course. 

It may be true, that even when the Scriptures were almost 
the only school-book in use, the principles of many on the termi- 
nation of their school career had yet to be fixed ; but admitting 
this assumption to be well founded, still the circumstances in 
which the youth of a former age were subsequently placed, were 
infinitely more favourable than are those furnished by the present 
state of society, for deepening and confirming the religious im- 
pressions of early years. It has been already stated, that the 
Scriptures, at the period referred to, were not merely the only 
school-book, but formed also, in conjunction with treatises of kin- 
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died character, at leajst to the great body of tlie people, the chief 
subject of the study of mature life. On the magnitude and im- 
portance of the change, which, in respect of the circumstance laat 
mentioned, society, as now constituted, presents, it would be a 
mere waste of time to offer many observations. The fact is no- 
torious, that the country is deluged with publications, some of 
which are conceived in a spirit of positive hostility to the princi- 
ples of religion, and of which others again, though not directly of 
an irreligious character, are yet calculated^ either to call off oar 
attention from Divine things^ or insidiously to substitute views of 
our present condition and future destinies, inconsistent with the 
views maintained on such subjects in the volume of inspired truth. 
Nor is it matter of less notoriety, that the publications in ques- 
tion, which are written for the most part, in a style peculiarly 
captivating, attract a large share of public attention, and parti- 
cularly from that class of the community whose youth and inex- 
perience render them, in an especial degree, susceptible of new 
impressions. Another element which, in modem times, is highly 
fftvourable to the growth of a sensuous philosophy, and noxious, 
therefore, in a like degree, to the best interests of religion, is to 
be found in the unceasing turmoil and bustle necessarily attend- 
ant on the greatly extended range of our commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. The many fluctuations to which these in- 
terests are liable, the unremitting attention required for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of them, and though last not least, the con- 
gregating in one place of the myriads of human beings to whom 
they give employment, have all a natural tendency to incapaci- 
tate the mind for the serious and sustained reflection on spiritual 
things essential to the advancement of vital religion, and to rivet 
its powers of attention on the ever-changing aspect of passing 
events. The extent to which the element now mentioned in the 
publications formerly adverted to, issued as they are in monthly, 
weekly, and even daily shoals from an ever-teeming press, ac- 
tually exert an unfavourable influence on the religious sentiments 
of the community, it would not bo easy to over-rate. That it 
must be very great, and that, in consequence, the present condi- 
tion of society is calculated much more to weaken than to con- 
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firm the religious impressions receiyed in early years, are facts 
which, it is presumed, no impartial observer will feel disposed to 
call in question. 

Such, then, being the bearings on religion of the actual state of 
society, the character of the education tendered to the young 
obviously acquires an immeasurably increased importance, since, 
it is evident, that it is only an education thoroughly religious 
that can apply to the evils above pointed out an effectual remedy. 
Works of noxious tendency will then only cease to be poured 
forth from the press, when, through the abiding influence of early 
religious impressions, there shall have been eradicated from the 
public mind the depraved appetites which they now pamper; 
and then only will the evils necessarily incident to the extended 
range of our commercial and manufacturing interests be success- 
fully counteracted, when the principles of those occupied with 
them shall have been previously established on the solid founda- 
tion of a scriptural, rational, and practical religion. 

The all-important question then comes to be. Is the system of 
education now commonly pursued calculated to meet the emer- 
gency which has arisen, and so to fix the religious principles of 
the young as to steel their hearts against the corrupting influences 
to which, in after years, they will have to stand exposed ? It 
were well, indeed, if this question could be answered in the 
afiirmative ; but the undeniable fact, that the religious education 
of youth has never commanded even a tithe of the attention to 
which its paramount importance so justly entitles it, forbids us 
to indulge the hope that such an answer can with truth be re- 
turned. In fact, so little importance has been attached to the 
department of religious instruction, that numerous instances are 
not wanting, more particularly of late years, in which attempts 
have been made to have it authoritatively excluded from the 
school curriculum. Of seminaries constituted on such a principle 
of exclusion, which happily, however, are not yet to be found in 
this part of the empire, it may be sufficient to remark, that as 
the basis on which they are established affords the surest indica- 
tion of the actual prevalence of the evils which it is the proper 
business of education to counteract and extirpate, so the only re- 
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salt that can be reasonably anticipated from them is the further 
development of such evils in an aggravated form. 

But, omitting all notice of seminaries of a constitution so 
utterly preposterous, there is reason to apprehend, as has been 
already hinted^ that in schools of a better character, and even in 
our Parochial Schools themselves, religious instruction is not in- 
terwoven in such a manner with the whole business of education, 
as an enlightened regard to the establishment and confirmation 
of sound principles of religion in the minds of the pupils a eemB 
obviously to require. It is believed, that in all our schools, with- 
out exception, the course of instruction pursued is in respect of 
this important matter^ disjointed and fragmentary. Religion, 
indeed, in the schools more immediately under notice, is not an 
excluded branch of knowledge, nor in such schools is the place 
assigned to religious instruction, strictly so called — ^that is, to the 
exposition of the daily scriptural lesson — less prominent, than 
from the multifarious subjects to which a Parochial Schoolmaster 
must give his attention, it might be expected to be. The true 
ground of complaint is, that it occupies, amid the general busi- 
ness of the day, an isolated position ; that it blends not its sacred 
truths with the system of education considered as a whole ; in 
short, that there is not stamped upon the entire course of instruc- 
tion followed, the genuine impress of a religious character. The 
remark, that religion holds, in modern systems of education, an 
isolated place, is to be taken, of course, with greater or less lati- 
tude, according to circumstances. Perhaps few school-books are 
to be met with, in which there may not be found occasional 
pieces, conceived in a scriptural spirit, and calculated to impress 
the reader with sound views of scriptural truth. But it is be- 
lieved that the number of such works is still more limited, in the 
compilation or composition of which, particularly with regard to 
those of them intended for the use of more advanced pupils, the 
hand of an enlightened Christian philosophy has been steadily at 
work, in culling from the fields of science, history, literature, &o., 
such views of God, of nature, and of our common humanity, as 
breathing the genuine spirit of revealed truth, might build up in 
harmonious combination with intellectual excellence, the living 
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temple of a moral and religious, and therefore tmly noble and 
manly character. The descriptions of processes of art and manu- 
facture, the superficial statements of the naked results of scien- 
tific inquiry, and the many other articles of a like flimsy and 
purely mechanical character, with which our school-books now 
abound, would seem to have been drawn up almost for the 
express purpose of communicating that smattering of knowledge 
which is ever the ready minister of pride and vainglory. We 
would not, indeed, have the knowledge which these articles con- 
vey left untaught, but we would have it taught in such a man- 
ner, as by connecting it with the well-head or fountain whence 
it originally sprung — with the many years of patient and perse- 
vering toil of which it was the reward — and with the views 
which it unfolds, alike of creative wisdom and goodness, and of 
a constantly superintending and sustaining Providence, should 
impress the mind of the pupil with a deep sense of his own igno- 
rance and nothingness, and lead him to discern, both in the coi^ 
stitution of nature itself, and in the discoveries of that constitu- 
tion vouchsafed to man, the gracious interpositions of an ever- 
present Deity. How often, again, are the short historical and 
biographical articles which appear in our school-books, of a 
character as remote as possible from harmonizing with the spirit 
and principles of Divine truth ; and how powerfully must they 
tend, therefore, in the case of the young, to weaken the force of 
religious impressions, and to give to the inexperienced mind the 
direction and bent of a practical infidelity ! Yet the events of 
history are many, and strikingly impressive, from which, without 
incurring any danger of judging presumptuously of the workings 
of Providence in human affairs, a master-mind in literature, 
which should be also thoroughly imbued with the sound princi- 
ples of a living Christian philosophy, might extract lessons for 
the young of the highest practical religious importance ; and the 
altogether pre-eminent services which, under the like auspices, 
might be rendered to the cause of education by the still more 
productive field of biography, must forcibly present themselves 
to every reflecting mind. What examples of the purest and most 
disinterested patriotism, of the loftiest moral bearing, and of the 
most imposing attainments in the walks of literature and science. 
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might be famished by the annaLs even of our own country, illus- 
trated and infinitely enhanced in value, by being found in con- 
junction with the humility characteristic of an ardent piety, and 
with the inflexible devotedness of the faith which worketh by 
love ! Who shall estimate the happy effects that might result to 
the youthful mind, were it, through the instrumentality of Chris- 
tian genius, to be made conversant, from its earliest years, with 
examples so admirably calculated, by their nature, beauty, and 
excellence, both to arrest its attention, and to form its character ? 
It is easy to see, also, how poetry, and its sister art of music, for 
the employment of which, in the work of education, we have the 
authoritative example of God himself, might be brought to blend 
in entire harmony with the elements above mentioned, in mould- 
ing, according to the Scriptural pattern, the dispositions and prin- 
ciples of the rising generation. These departments have hereto- 
fore been all but neglected ; and hence are we supplied with 
another cause of the inadequate moral and religious tendencies 
of the system of education now in use. 

If, then, our educational institutions are thus imperfect in 
respect of the highest objects which the education of responsible 
beings ought to contemplate, while, at the same time, the cor- 
rupting influences to which, on leaving school, the minds of the 
young are exposed, have been greatly increased, both in number 
and intensity, we shall cease to wonder that society presents an 
unsettled and disjointed appearance, and that its prospects are 
becoming daily of a more gloomy and alarming character. For 
the evils under which we labour, and for the still greater evils 
with which we are threatened, the defective state of our educa- 
tional system affords, in the circumstances in which we are 
placed, both an obvious and adequate cause ; and hence the sub- 
jects of inquiry which present themselves are, Isty What steps 
are to be taken for the removal of the defects with which our 
present system of education is chargeable ? and 2dy Who are the 
parties more immediately called on to perfect and apply such 
remedial measures as may be requisite ? 

On the first of these subjects of inquiry, the narrow limits 
here assigned to us forbid us to add to the observations already 
ofiered. It evidently follows from these observations, that while 
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it would be no longer proper, even if it were possible, to limit 
the course of reading in schools to the inspired volume, the spirit 
and principles of this volume ought, nevertheless, to be intimately 
blended with the whole course of instruction pursued, and to 
communicatettto every part of that course a decidedly religious 
tendency. What it has been our uniform purpose to show is, 
that the scientific, literary, and other secular information, now 
communicated in our schools, should have infused into it the 
vivifying spirit of a genuine Christianity, and that it ought 
ever to be the primary object of education, to which all merely 
secular views should hold a subordinate place, to build up 
the moral and religious man. To a due regard to this primary 
object, however, it is by no means requisite that the secular 
branches of education should be less efficiently taught than they 
now are, or that the course of instruction in our schools should 
be rendered, in consequence, less adapted to the business of secu- 
lar avocations, but only that all secular knowledge should be 
grafted upon the stock of religious truth, and caused thus to 
manifest, in its farther development, the pervading influence of 
that better knowledge, which, whatever our secular pursuits may 
be^ is essential to the dignity of our calling as men. It is al- 
lowed, that for the perfecting in detail of a system of education, 
based on the principles now adverted to, and particularly that 
for the composition of school-books, constructed in just confor- 
mity to these principles, calculated, moreover, to rouse and sus- 
tain the interest of the youthful mind, and embracing, at the same 
time, the wide range of subjects, some knowledge of which is, at 
the present day, held to be essential even to a good school edu- 
cation, a combination of genius, talent, and acquirement is requi 
site, such as is to be expected only in the most gifted and culti- 
vated of our race. The amount of merely secular knowledge 
required, it might not indeed be very difficult to obtain ; but 
that intimate acquaintance with the constitution of the human 
mind — that profound practical insight into the genius and spirit 
of our most holy faith — and that fine perception of the analogies 
subsisting between natural and revealed truth, which are essen- 
tially necessary to the working up, into attractive forms, instinct 
with spiritual religion, of the raw materials which secular know- 
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ledge provides^ obyiouslj imply the possession of a very high 
order both of capacity and cultivation. 

Unquestionably, with reference to our second topic of inquiry, 
the Established Church is the party which is bound, by oonside- 
lations of the highest possible moment, to use its best energies in 
devising, perfecting, and applying an effectual remedy. The 
duties of the Presbyteries of the Church, in visiting and examin- 
ing the schools within their respective bounds, have generally 
been performed, it may be admitted, with sufficient fidelity ; and 
it is due also to the General Assembly to state, that it has dis- 
played, of late years, a most praiseworthy zeal in increasing the 
means of education in districts heretofore inadequately supplied 
with them. But an effective superintendence of the education of 
a country implies, not merely a periodical inspection of its schools, 
or, as circumstances may require, an occasional increase of their 
number, but a regard also to the perfecting of the instruction 
which it is their object to communicate. It is here that our 
National Church appears to us to be called on to make still far- 
ther exertions. Physical science has been unremitting in the 
prosecution of its discoveries, and year after year have new har- 
vests of physical truth been presented to the public mind, clothed 
in the most attractive and popular forms. The periodical and 
daily press, also, has opened up to all classes of the community 
an extended acquaintance with arts, manufactures, commerce, 
&c., and involved them, moreover, in intricate discussions regard- 
ing the principles of government, and other subjects of a like 
abstract character, while yet comparatively nothing has been done 
by the Church to impregnate, through the medium of education, 
the new truths thus brought to bear on society with a religious 
spirit and tendency. That it is the imperative duty of our Na- 
tional Church to take care, not only that the interests of religion 
be protected from aggressiou, but also that the whole progress of 
society be rendered subservient to the advancement of those in- 
terests, cannot for a moment be disputed. Would the General 
Assembly once take up the subject with a spirit of earnestness 
and determination commensurate to its infinite importance — 
would they unfold to the people of Scotland, in an affectionate 
pastoral address, a clear and comprehensive idea of an education 
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adapted to the present advanced state of secular knowledge, 
which, by imbuing every department of that knowledge with the 
genuine spirit of a living Christianity, — should thus render it in 
the highest degree instrumental in evolving and perfecting, both 
for the business of time and the enjoyments of eternity, the whole 
powers and capacities of man's intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
being, — it may be safely predicted, that for the accomplishment 
of so truly great and glorious a work, there would forthwith be 
supplied, with unhesitating readiness, both adequate pecuniary 
resources, the grateful offering of an enlightened Christian sym- 
pathy, and the assiduous and persevering efforts of the most 
richly endued Christian genius. In such a state of things, oppo- 
sition would be constrained to yield to the irresistible force of 
Divine truth. In the light of this truth, prejudice, ashamed, 
would hide its head ; and thus religious education, having its in- 
trinsic worth once clearly revealed to the public eye, would go 
forth with the prayers of a united Church, and with the rich 
blessing of the God of all grace, conquering and to conquer. 
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Extract from Report by John Gibson, Esq., her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools in Scotland, on the state of Elementary 
Education in the Presb3rterie8 of Aberdeen and Fordyee.* 

" Reltgxotu Instruction* 

^' I regret to be compelled to state, that although due promin- 
ence and attention were almost universally given to this branch 
of the school business, the arrangements made and the methods 
adopted did not appear to me to secure results, either in nature 
or amount, proportional to its importance. 

^' The schools were not always assembled and dismissed with re- 
ligious exercises; of the twenty- three Parochial Schools examined, 
one was only occcuionally opened with prayer, another only on 
Saturdays, another only on Mondays and Saturdays, and another 
was dismissed but not assembled with prayer. 

** In very few of the schools, did those religious exercises extend 
beyond the repetition by the Master of a short extempore prayer ; 
in a few, two or three verses of a psalm or paraphrase were also 
sung. 

" There was not generally a part of each day exclusively de- 
voted to this branch. 

" The Bible is read daily in all the schools. It must, however, 
be stated that, in very few cases, did the children who were un- 
able to read the New Testament or Bible receive any religious 
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instruction ; that the Bible, in a great majority of cases, is read, 
only by those who use it as a common school-book, from which, 
and from which alone, they learn to read and spell, and from 
which, if subjected to any examination at all, they are questioned 
in the same style and spirit in which a secular lesson is given ; 
and that those who do not read the Bible as a class-book, receive 
no special religious instruction, except on Saturdays. 

^^ After these statements, it is almost unnecessary to say, that 
in very few instances, had any care been taken to arrange, and 
present to the minds of the children the scripture lessons accord- 
ing to any plan ; there were no systematic courses of instruction 
on the doctrines, precepts, narratives, biographies, parables, mir- 
acles, types, promises, and propliecies ; in one or two cases no 
instruction in Scripture geography and antiquities had been given, 
or any attempt made to present to the more advanced pupils a 
concise and clear view of the evidences of our holy religion. 

" The catechisms generally used are Willison's and Brown's for 
the junior classes, and the Shorter Catechism for the more ad- 
vanced. It cannot be said that these are generally and regularly 
explained ; indeed, in the vast majority of cases, the Teachers are 
satisfied if they are repeated with tolerable accuracy ; and even 
in the numerous instances in which the Shorter Catechism has 
been not only thoroughly committed to memory, but analysed 
and explained with great minuteness, the tendency of the whole 
exercise seemed to me to be rather to cultivate and strengthen 
the intellectual powers than to affect and mould the heart ; it is 
instniction rather than education.* 



* It must not be supposed, from these Btricturos, that I am disposed to 
undenralue or neglect instructions of this nature. The mere repetition of 
this admirable summary I regard as unspeakably important ; it is the lay- 
ing up, at least, ** a form of sound words," the utility of which, if not at 
once obvious, will be found in the power of thus embodying in admirably 
brief and comprehonsSve terms, and thereby keeping clearly and steadily 
before the mind, doctrines forming the subject of books to be read and ser- 
mons to be listened to in after life, and which from each advance in spiritual 
knowledge, will be always receiving illustration, and therefore growing In 
value. I believe, that to the care with which the Shorter Catechism luui 
been taught in our schools^ our national, intellectual, and religious cliaracter 

X 
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^^ In those cases in which nothing more than a Repetition of the 
Catechism was insisted on or repeated^ I was invariahly told that 
while the importance of analysis and illnstration was recognised, 
the multiplicity of subjects to be taught, and the consequent ttant 
of timey absolutely prevented them from being systematically 
practised. The reoU cause was defect in organization. It ia 
almost unnecessary to say, that in those schools where these exer- 
cises were regularly practised there was, to eay the leoit^ as much 
attention given to the other branches, and as much proficiency 
made in them, as where nothing more could be accomplished than 
hearing the children say their questions. 

** The other religious lessons consisted of the repetition of 
psalms, paraphrases, and hymns ; almost all the children could 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, and many had committed to memory 
the Apostle's Creed. They were, almost without exception, mere 
exercises of memoiy; no care had been taken to explain the 
meaning of the terms employed, and the monotonous, unintelligent 
manner in which they were repeated, showed that the mutual 
connexion and bearing of the various parts had never been pointed 
out, and it was almost always found, upon examination, had never 
been perceived. 

'^ The importance of the application of the explanatory method 
to all these exercises, is obvious. 

^^ In several of the best conducted Parochial Schools, the pupils 
are required to prove particular doctrines from Scripture ; this 
was in some cases admirably done ; numerous passages proving 
the divinity of Christ, the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, the doctrine of the Trinity, the depravity of human na- 



owes several of its iineet attributes. The discipline througli which the in- 
tellect must pass in obtaining, at an early period, anything like a view of its 
beautifully systematic structure, and the habit of mind acquired by being 
required to prove from Scripture every one of its statements, must operate 
very much in the same way, and be followed by tlie same results, as the 
application to a more matured mind, of a rigid course of logic or matliema- 
tics ; and it is not merely fanciful to suppose that to this training much of 
the steadiness and sobriety of the Scottish intellect and chamcter is to l>e 
attributed. 
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tare, the necessity of repentance, &c., were cited with great rea- 
diness, and repeated with admirable accuracy. 

^ It is proper to add, that in addition to their direct religious 
instruction, the teachers who practise the explanatory method are 
careful to draw and enforce the moral and religious lessons sug- 
gested by the passages read from the collection, or other secular 
class books ; and although the surreillance of even tte most zea- 
lous of them does not extend beyond school hours, it may be 
stated that seyeral make it a part of the business of every Mon- 
day morning to ascertain how far their pupils have profited by tho 
public ordinances of religion. 

^' It will be perceived that in several of the schools a consider- 
able amount of biblical knowledge has been communicated ; but 
till the teachers, as a cUut^ have opportunities of becoming, ac- 
quainted with the best modes of classification and of organization, 
and of being thereby convinced of the practicability of accomplish- 
ing, by a proper application of the means at their disposal, and 
in an equally short space of time, more than even the most dili- 
gent and zealous of these can, by their present arrangements and 
methods, effect, it is not probable that great or beneficial changes 
in the mode of conducting this department will be made. 

'^The improvements which, under present circumstances, I 
would venture to suggest, are, — 

** Firsts That the pupils should be arranged in ftro, or at most 
three, sections for a certain amount of time daily, during which 
they shall all be occupied in receiving religious instruction. 

*'' Second, That for each of these sections a systematic course of 
lessons, adapted to their respective ages and capacities, should 
be prepared by the clergyman or teacher, and rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

" Thirds That lessons of a mixed character, partly hortatory and 
partly catechetical, embracing explanations of the parables and 
discourses of our Lord, readings in biography, readings and illus- 
trations of prophecy, &c., are arranged according to some plan, 
shonld on certain days l>e simultaneously given to the whole 
school. 

'' The method of accomplishing the business, were those or some 
such arrangement adopted, is this : — "While the senior sections, 
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arranged under monitors in small manageable divisions, are oc- 
cupied in repeating their psalms, catechism, and other exercises 
— and it will be confessed by the opponents of the monitorial 
system, as usually practised, that this may be sufficiently done 
by such instrumentality — the master will have more leisure orally, 
and in a simple and familiar style, to communicate to all, who 
are unable to read, the information suited to their age and stage 
of progress; this should not occupy more than ten or fifteen 
minutes. The business of the other sections will then be 
taken up ; those who are reported by the pupil-teachers as hav- 
ing failed to repeat with perfect accuracy the prescribed lessons, 
are now heard by the teacher himself, who will affirm or annul 
the judgment of the monitor ; this, if vigorously and systemati- 
cally conducted, will not occupy more than a few minutes. 
The various exercises will then be thoroughly analysed and ex • 
I)lained. 

" The object of the third arrangement is rather to impress upon 
the minds of the children the great importance of attending upon 
those things ' that belong to their eternal peace,' than to in- 
crease their knowledge. While the latter of these objects will 
not even in these exercises be neglected, special attention will be 
given to the culture of the heart. The whole should not occupy 
more than thirty minutes. 

" By such arrangements, I think that, while retaining all the 
advantages of tlie methods that are now common even in the l)est 
schools, greater consistency and method would be given to the 
religious lessons, and, by being divested of the air of merely 
intellectual exercises, there would be imparted to them the sanc- 
tity and unction which ought to be their characteristics." 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 

1835. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST^BooK I. L 1-26. 

Of Man's fint disobedience, and the fniit That with no middle flight intenda to aoar 

Of that forbidden tree, whoee mortal taste Abore the Aonian mount, while it |raranea 

Brought death into the world, and all our Things unattempted yet in proae or rhyme. 

woe. And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man Before all temples the upright heart and 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, pure. 

Sing, hearenly Muse, that on the secret top Instruct me, for Thou know'st; Thou fh>m 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire thtf flrst 

That Shepherd, who first tenght the choaen Wast present, and with mighty wings ont- 

seed. sprMd 

In the beginning how the hearens and earth Dore-like sat'st brooding on the Tast abyaa. 

Boss out of diaoe : or, if Sion hill And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is dark 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that Illumine, what b low raise and support; 

flow'd That to the height of this great argument 

Paat by the oracle of Ood ; I thence I may assert eternal ProTidence, 

Inroke thy aid to my adrenturous song, And justify the ways of Ood to men. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Read these lines. 

2. On what syUables of a line does the accent commonly fiJl in 

English yerse ? 

3. Give examples of this measure in lines of 10, 8, and 6 syllables 

each. 

4. Give an example of lines where the accent fidls on every third 

syllable. 

5. What is Epic Poetry ? 

6. Name the most fiimous Epic poets, ancient and modem. 

7. In whose reigns did Milton flonrish ? 

a 
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8. What are his principal poetical works ? 

9. Name some of the most distinguished English poets that pre* 
ceded him. 

10. In how many lines does oar author propose his subject 1 and 
where does the invocation end ? 

11. line 1st, — of—^VL what verb does this preposition here de- 
pend? 

12. What advantage is gained by this inversion ? 

13. marCs — What case ? and what reasons are there for supposing 

that this form is not a contraction for man his ? 

14. mortal — Give instances of this word in an active and passive 
sense, and state in which of these it is here employed. 

15. Line 5th, restore, regain — How do those grammarians who 
deny the use of a Subjunctive mood in the English verb, ac- 
count for such forms as these ? 

16. Give examples from the passage you have read, of the word 
tKcU as a demonstrative pronoun ; as a relative pronoun ; 
and as a conjunction. 

17. What are those cases in which you would prefer the relative 
that to who, or which ? 

18. Oreby Sinai, Zion — Where are these mountains ? 

19. Line 8, — ^Who was that shepheirl ? and where did he teach how 
the heavens and earth rose out of chaos ? 

20. What passage of Virgil has Milton here imitated ? 

21. JSiloa*s brook — What does the prophet Isaiah say of the waters 
of this stream ? 

22. Fast by the oracle of God — Explain this, and give different 

uses of the word/a*f. 

23. to soar above the Aonian mount — What is the meaning of this 
expression ? 

24. rhyme — Is this word to be taken here exactly in its common 
acceptation ? 

26. What prepositions does the Yerh prefer take after it? 

20. dove- like sat*st brooding, &c. — What texts of Scripture are 
here alluded to ? 

27. argument — What is the meaning of this word here ? Give 
other uses of it. 

28. Line 26th, — What word has Pope, in adopting this line, sub- 
stituted for justify ? 
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1836. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST.— Book XII. L 562-574. 

Henceforth I lenrn, that to obey is best, Sobrerting worldly strong, and worldly wise 

And loTe with fear the only Ood ; to walk By simply meek ; that suffning for tntth'a 
As in his presence : erer to obsenre sake 

His proTideoce ; and on him sole depend. Is fortitude to highest Tictory, 

Merdfal OTer all his works, with good And, to the faithfnl, death the gate of Life ; 

Still oTercoming evil, and by small Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Accomplishing great things, by things Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest, 
deem'd weak 

First. Giye a specimen of your mode of examining cbildren in 
their knowledge of English Grammar, and of the meaning of the 
above passage. 

Secandfy. Point out every word derived from the Latin language 
in the same passage. 

From Wickliffb's Translation of the New Testament. 

** For britheren ghe witen onre entree to ghon, for it was not veyn, 
but first we soffriden, and weren punysschyd with wrongis, as ghe 
witen in filippis and hadden trist in oure Lord, to speke to ghoa 
the gospel of God in mych bisynesse. And oure exortacion is not 
of error, neither of unclonnesse, neither in gile, but as we ben proved 
of God that the gospel of God schuld be taken to us, so we speken, 
not as plesynge to men, but to God that preueth oure hertis." 

Write the above, as nearly as you can, in the language of the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Give the different meanings of these Synonyms in Sound. 



Cue. Indite. Lery. 

Queue. Indict. Lerte. Lode. 

Give the double meaning of the expressions, to Take in, to Strike 
out, to Transport, to Take from one. 

If, in the word ** underhand," the accent bo placed on the first 
syllable, what part of speech is it ? 



IV 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



Give the Etymology of the following Words : 



XnglUk. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


N«ighbottr. 


Pouon. 


Monk. 


Hoatiimi. 


Peltry. 


Clergy. 


Indenture. 


Penance. 


Baptism. 


Ifiademeanor. 


Abnndant. 


Ascetic. 


Mortgige. 


Emanate. 


Crystal. 


Fingers. 


Dislocate. 


Chrysalis. 


Elbow. 


DisRiace. 


Palsy. 


Fetlock. 


Disperse. 


ParaUel. 



1837. 



MILTON'S PARADISE LOST.— Book 1. 1. 331-365. 



They heard, and were abash'd, and np they 

sprang 
Upon the wing ; as when men, wont to watch 
Ondnty, sleeping found by whom they dread. 
Rouse and bestir themselres ere well awake. 
Nor did they not perceiTe the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not 

feel: 
Yet to their general's rolce they soon obey'd. 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
War'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy 

cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the naJm of impious I^raoh hung 



Like night, and darken'dall the land of Nile : 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell 
'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 
Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear 
Of their great Sultan waving to direct 
Their course, in even balance down they 

light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain : 
A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour'd never from her frosen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous 

sons 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan s 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Giye a specimen of Grammatical and Explanatory examinatioii 

on the above passage. 

2. Point out the words derived from the Latin language. 

3. Give a brief account of the Proper Names. 

From Wickliffe's Translation of the New Testament ; — 

** Axe thou of me and I shall gheve to thee hethene men thine 
heritage : and thi possessioun the teermes of the eerthe. Thou 
shalt goveme hem in an yren gherd, and thou shalt broke hem as a 
yessel of a potter. And now, ye kyngis, understonde : ye that 
deemen the erthe be lemid. Sen-e ye to the Lord with dreed ; and 
make ye, fid oute, joie to him with trembling. Take ye lore ; leest 
the Lord be wrooth sumtyme : and leest ye perischen fro the right 
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weye. Whaono his ire brenneth outo in shorte tyme, blessed ben 
alle tbei that tristene in him." 

Write the aboye as nearly as you can in the language of the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Give the Etymology of the following words : 



Aiale. 

Bounty. 

B«cf. 

ChanneL 

Chiet 


Deign. 

stranger. 

Fealty. 

Enchant. 

Pannier. 


Champaign. 

Loyal. 

Athletic 

Philanthropy. 


Autograph. 

Barometer. 

Cheirography. 

Druid. 

Dynamics. 


Sarcophagus. 

Pcristrephic 

Euphony. 

And. 

If. 


Uolan. 

But. 

Through. 

With. 

Or. 



1838. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST.— Book V. I. 331-349. 



80 laying, with ditpatchfnl looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent ; 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contriYed as not to mix 
Tastes, not well Join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest 

change : 
Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
Whaterer Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore. 
In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 
Aldnous reign'd, fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or 

shell. 



She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
HMps with unsparing hand ; for drink the 

grape 
She cm»hes, inoffensire must, and meaths 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels 

press'd 
She tempers dulcet creams; nor these to 

hold 
Wants her fit rcssels pure ; then strows the 

ground 
W^ith rose and odours from the shrub un- 

fumed. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. What pauses in a heroic line are the most agreeable and majes- 
tic, — i, e, after what syllables ? 

2. Are any pauses in the preceding lines ungraceful ? which ? 

3. Mark the accents on the two first lines, and on lines 335, 340, 
342. 

4. In order to make a pure or completely harmonious line, on 
what syllables should the accent fall? 

5. Are these 19 lines of Milton more or less regular, in respect of 
accents and pauses, than ordinary passages of equal lengUi from 
the Paradise Lost ? 

6. Can you state a probable reason for this being the case ? 

7. /. 333, WTuU choice to choose — Of what language is the idiom 
here imitated ? Give one or two specimens of similar expression 
thence. In such expressions, what sort of substantive is choice 
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said to be, relatively to the verb choose ? iBto chooge^ here imme- 
diately influenced and governed by inteni ? or what is its con- 
struction ? 

8. /. 333, delicacy — What is its exact meaning here ? Substitute a 
word of cquiyalent meaning, English or Latin ; and state the 
ultimate root or roots of the word delic€tcy. 

9. /. 334, What is the derivation of contrive ? Has it any other 
entirely different meaning*— as in the phrase, ''contrive the 
day in sports" ? Reconcile these with the root or roots. 

10. /. 335, inelegant — With what substantive is this to be connected ? 
and what do you consider the exact force of inelegant to be, in 
that connection ? 

11. /. 330, upheld — Explain its precise import^ere. Kindliest — Is 
this word more beautiful here than sweetest^ or any similar one 1 
If so, why? 

12. /. 337, Earthy all-bearing mother — Of what Greek expression may 
this with probability be thought a translation ? Did the Greeks 
apply the compound word mother-earth to any other deity ? 
To whom ? 

13. /. 338, middle-shore — What shore is meant ? or why middle ? 

14. /. 339, Punic coast — Was any part of Africa very early noted 
for its fertility ? and what 1 Can you mention any thing from 
Homer, rendering it probable that oven then Africa was known 
for its fine fruits ? Can you mention any other ancient tradition 
or legend to the same purpose ? What was the Punicum malum^ 
velpomum ? or the Punica arhos ? 

16. /. 341, where Aldnous reigned — Where was that? Were any 
other gardens very celebrated in ancient times? and where 
situated ? Divide this line into feet, marking the quantity of 
each syllable, and the accents. 

16. /. 342, rind—\B there any Greek word of similar sound and 
analogous signification? 

17. /. 343, gathers — What is the direct and inmiediate object or 
case of this verb ? 

18. /. 344, crushes — What is the derivation of this verb? Inoffensive 
— In allusion to what ? Must — Whence derived ? What is the 
root of the adjective musty ? 

19. /. 345, meath — Is this a frequent word with early writers? or 
by whom used ? Has it any other form ? and is there any pro- 
bable Greek root ? 

2Q^ /. 346, Is there any remarkable peculiarity in the poetical 
structure of this line ? Are such instances frequent in Milton's 
verso ? and in that of subsequent poets ? 
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21. /. 347, ttn/ttmecf— Explain the import of, and show with what it 
is to be joined ? ^lect from the passage all the words of Latin 
origin, and place opposite to each its root ? 



1839. 
COLLINS* ODE TO EVENING.— 1. 1-20. 

If tnght of oaten atop, or pastoral song. Now air ia hnah'd, Mve where the weak- 
May hope, chaate Eve, toaoothe thy modcat eyed bat 

ear. With abort shrill abriek fllto by on leathern 
Like thy own aolemn aprings, wing ; 

Thy apringa and dying galea ; Or where the beetle winda 

Hia amall but aollen bom, 
O nymph reaerredl while now the bright- 

hair'd Son Aa oft he riaee 'midat the twilight path, 

Sita in yon weatem tent, wboae clpndy akirta, Againat the pilgrim borne in heedlcaa hnm : 

With brede ethereal wore. Now teach me, maid compoeed, 

O'erbang hia wavy bed :— To breathe aome aoften'd strain. 

Whose numbera, stealing through thy darkening Yale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loTed return I 



QUESTIONS. 

1 . To what two classes of poetry do most of Collins' pieces belong ? 

2. In which of these departments did he more excel ? 

3. What is the relative merit of his lyrical pieces as compared 
with those of another great contemporary lyric poet ? 

4. Characterise briefly the style of each ? 

6. Can you mention any marked peculiarity which distinguishes 
Collins's whole style of thought and phraseology? 

6. /. l~Sy Do the first two stanzas contain a complete meaning ? 
If so, by what peculiarity of construction do you make it appa- 
rent ? or what do you suppose necessary to be supplied? But 
if not, which is the main clause of the entire science ? 

7. /.I, aught of'-'Oi what language is the idiom here imitated? 
Stop — For what other word here used ? and by what figure ? 
Oaten stop — From what other great poet is this phrase bor- 
rowed ? Can you quote the words ? 

8. /. 3, solemn springs — Is there any propriety in the selection of 
the epithet solemn here ? if so, what ? Like thy own solemn 
springs — Scan this line, name the successive feet, and point out 
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any irregnlarity. ^ Tht^ springs — For wliat purpose are these 
words repeated ? Can you quote, or refer to, any striking in- 
stances of similar iteration, and for a similar end % Dying— The 
appending of the affix ing to the verh die changes the spelling 
from dicing to (fying — why 1 or, in other words, according to 
what general rule or principle of orthography ? 
9. L 5, bright-haired sun — Point out the origin and vindicate the 
propriety of the epithet hero applied. 

10. /. 7, 5rwfc— What is the primary meaning of the word ? what in 
this place ? name any cognate yerb. Wove — Is this form gram- 
matically correct ? From the root treats, what are the kindred 
nouns corresponding to the Latin stamen and svhtemen f 

11. /. 8, wavy bed— Where precisely, according to the ancients, tvas 
the " Solis Uesperium cubile V* 

12. /. 9, save where, &c. — Shew how save comes to signify except^ 
and say whether it be any and what part of the verb to save. 

13. /. 11, beetle — What is the meaning of the word in the following 
passages of Shakspeare : — *' A beetle -headed flap-eared knaye," 
Taming of the Shrew ; and, '' If I do, fillop me with a three- 
man beetle" I—Hen. 1 V, Part 2. 

14. /. 11, winds — Is this the same yerb which signifies to twisty to 
wreathe f If so, what means to wind a horn ? 

15. /. 12, winds his small but sullen horn — Of what beautiful lines in 
the Lycidas of Milton is this an obvious and close imitation ? 

IB. /.Id, twilight — Whence derived? and what is its construction 
here? 

17. /. 14, pilgrim — Whence derived? What was the difierence be- 
tween a pilgrim and a palmer ? Borne — Parse, and state what 
it qualifies. 

18. /. 15, now — To what does now refer? 

19. /. 18, unseemly — Is the word here used adverbially ? If not, with 
what does it agree ? Stillness, with a double /-—According to 
what general rule or principle? Are there any exceptions? 

• Suit — What is its derivation ? 

20. /. 19, hail — What is the derivation of the verb to hailf and the 
origin of its application in the sense of welcoming ? 

21. /. 20, genial— WhAt is the primary meaning of this adjective? 
what its signification in this place ? and what in the following 
quotation : *^ Ducuntur raptas, genialis prseda, puelke ?" 
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1840. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST.— Book IY. 1. 249-268. 

That WM thii'placo Of cool receH, o'er which the mmntltng Tine 

A happy Tunl seat of varioiu riew ; Lays forth her purple grape, and gently 
Orores wboee rich trees wept odoroni gtuna creeps 

and balm, Luxnriant ; mean while mormoring waters 
Others whose frnit, bnmish'd with golden fall 

rind, Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 

Hong amiable, Hesperian fables true. That to the fringed bank with myrtle 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste : crown'd 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and Hercrystal mirror holds, unite their streana. 

flocks The birds their quire apply ; airs, remal airs, 

Oraxing the tender herb, were interposed. Breathing the smell of field and groTe, at- 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap tune 

Of some irrignous ralley spread her store. The trembling leares, while unirenal Pan, 

Flowers of uil hue, and without thorn the Knit with the Graces and the Hours in 

rose: dance. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caTea Lead on the eternal Spring. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is tliis kind of English verse called with reference (I.) ^ 
its ordinary subjects 1 (2.) to its regular syllabic structure? 
and (3.) as distinguished from rhyme? 

2. Who are the leading \mters of it besides Milton ? 

3. Name the two best models, in former times, of the rhyming variety 

of this verse. 

4. Which of these two species requires greater skill in an author ? 

and give a reason why. 

5. What recent writer of the rhyming variety has most strikingly 
exhibited its singular flexibility and compass? and in which 
of his pieces ? 

6. Select from the passage one line, perfectly regular in metrical 
structure, and write it down with the accent marked over the 
proper syllables. 

7. As instances of less obvious cadence, write down lines 201, 
249, and 250, with the accent marked as before over the pro- 
per syllables. 

8. /. 251— exemplifies what peculiarity of versification, especially 
characteristic of Milton ? 

9. /. 248, graves — In what case ? and why ? or how to be accounted 

for? 
10. /. 248, weptgumB — (1.) Is weep in itself a transitive or intransi- 
tive verb ? (2.) Reconcile with your answer the circomstanoe 
of its being here followed by gums and balm, 
b 
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11. /. 249, whose — Of what gender here ? Would this be objection- 
able in prose ? If so, why ? 

12. /. 249, burnished — The form of this verb in Chancer and Gower 
is simply to hum : what has hence obvionsly been the primary 

. meaning of burnish ? State the meaning of the French words 
brun and brunir, 

13. /. 249, burnish — ish^ as an adjective termination, modifies the 
meaning, how? As a verbal termination, was originally written 
how ? and whence formed ? 

14. L 250, amiable — Here poetically used for what other word ? 

15. /. 250, Hesperian fables true — What is the government of this 

clause ? 

16. /. 250, Hesperian fables— (I.) What &bles are alluded to? (2.) 
And where was their scene ? 

17. /. 250, true — In this and in the following clause, substitute for 
true another equivalent word, by which the exact meaning will 
at once be rendered evident ? 

18. /. 251, and of delicious taste — ^What precise words does and here 
connect ? 

19. L 252, lawns — anciently written lawnd or laund: hence, as well 
as from the meaning of the French word landcy what has plainly 
been its origin ? and what its first signification ? 

20. l. 252, them— V/ho or what ? 

21. /. 253, interposed — To interpose is the transitive, to place or set 
between : what then is the intransitive to ^ or to come be- 
tween ? 

22. /. 254 f palmy — (1 .) Of what was the palm the emblem 1 and why ? 

(2.) What means the word to palm ? and what the substantive 
palmistry? (3.) Give a noun of Greek composition equivalent 
in meaning to the latter. 

23. L 254, hilloek — (1.) In what language of dialect is the suffix ocJt 
with a diminutive force common t (2.) Give as many more of 
the diminutive terminations as you can. 

24. /. 254, lap — Consider for a moment the following questions : 

^Joseph lapped it in a clean sendal," («. e, in a clean fine 
cloth.) — Wickliffe's New Test. "That mantle lapped her 
about." — Gower. " Their limber branches were so lapped to- 
gether, as one enamour'd had of other been." — Drayton. 
(1.) From these deduce the primary and fundamental signifi- 
cation of lap. (2.) Explain accordingly the meaning of the 
nouns lap and lappet, and of the verb to lap, (to lick). 

25. L 255, irriguous — (1 .) Whether an active or a passive adjective ? 
(2.) What is its root? 
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26. /. 256 — What is the case, and what tho govemmeiit of /mmti 
and rose in this line ? 

27. /. 257> another side — What is the case and constmction of theae 

words? 

28. /. 257, grota and eaves — What case and construction ? 

29. /. 258, mantling vtne— Explain the expressions, (1.) to maaUU as 
a hawk ; and (2.) to mantle as fermented liquors. 

30. /. 259 — Oentle and genteel are both probably from the Latin gen- 
tilis in the sense of ingenuus : deduce, then, from the common 
root the meaning of each. 

31. /. 261, or — ^here contrasts what precise words or clauses? 

32. /. 264, quire — Whence derived ? Give a substantive signifying a 

member of a quire. 

33. /. 264, appfy^{l.) What is its exact force her»— apply to toAat ? 

(2.) State the same with respect to attune in the line following. 

34. /. 266, Pan — ^here used as the personification of what 1 

35. /. 267, hours — How many in number ? and of what emblematical ? 

36. /. 268, lead — Criticise the construction here. 



1841. 
SHAKSPEARE.— Hamlkt, Act iv. Sc 4. 

BoteneranU. Will 't pleaae yon go, my To do 't. Examples, groa as earth, exhort 

Lord f me ; 

HamOH. I will be with yon straight Go a Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 

little before. Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

[ Kxfunt Ros. and Guild. Whose spirit, with dirine ambition pofT'd, 

How all occasions do inform sgainst me. Makes mouths at the invisible cTent ; 
And spar my dall revenge ! What is a man, « * * 

If his chief good, and market of his time. Rightly to be great. 

Be bat to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. Is, not to stir without great argument. 

Sore, he, that made as with such large dis- But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

course, When hononr 's at the stake. How stand I 
Looking before and after, gave as not then. 

That c^iability and godlike reason That hare a father kill'd, a mother stain'd. 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be Excitements of my reason, and my blood. 

Bestial oblirion, or some craren scrapie And let all sleep f while, to my shame, I see 

Of tUaking too precisely on the event,— Theimminentdeathoftwentythousandmoo, 

A thought, which, quartered, hath but one That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

part wisdom. Go to their grmTss like beds, light fyr a plot 

And, ever, three parts coward,— I do not know Whereon the nnmbers cannot try the cause, 

W hy yet I live to say, TTkis thing *$todOf Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength. To hide the slain?— O, flrom tUs time forth, 

and means. My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Where was Shakspeare bom ? and about what time ? 

2. What was his Other's trade or profession ? 
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3. What was his own employment or source of snbnstence ? 

4. In what reigns did he flourish 1 

6, With what view, or from what motive, does he all along appear 
to have given himself to literary composition ? 

6. Was the first appearance of Tragedy in England long prior to 
Shakspeare's time ? how long ? 

7. Who were the most distinguished among the English dramatista 
that preceded him ? 

8. Who, in like manner, among his contemporaries or immediate 
successors 1 

9. Name as many as you can of the most distinguished Prose 
Writers of this latter period 1 

10. Mention some of the best British commentators on Shakspeare, 
and some of the most eminent foreign. 

11. /. 3, — Hamlet's speech, from this line forward, is of what sort ? 
How does that differ from a monologue ? 

12. I, 2, straight — What part of speech here ? and what b its con- 
struction ? Whence is the word derived ? and whence the adjec- 
tive strait ? 

13. /. 3, how — What part of speech in this place ? Is it ever used 
otherwise ? 

14. /. 3, — Explain the meaning of the whole line, particularly of the 
words occasions and inform, 

15. /. 3, inform — What are the two nouns derived from it, denoting 
persons ? How do these differ in signification ? 

IG. /. 4, dull — What noun denoting a person is hence derived ? 

17. /. 6, market of his ^tme— Expkdn the exact meaning of martei 
here ? and give its derivation. 

18. /. 7, sure — How is it to be construed? 

19. /. 7, discourse — here signifies what ? what ordinarily? Reconcile 
both uses with the etymology of the word. 

20. /. 7, large discourse — The phrase is elliptical : what, according 
to Shakspeare himself, should be supplied 1 

21. 1, 9, capMlity — Distinguish between the adjectives capable and 
eapaciousy and between capacity^ capability^ and susceptibility. 
Give also the verb, from the same root, signifying to disqualify 
for any given purpose. 

22. /. 10,/tMf — ^means what ? Whence is it derived ? 

23. /. 10, whether it be — What is the force of it in this expression — 
whether what be ? 

24. I, \\^ craven — ^Whence derived ? Show how its meaning is thenoe 
deducible. 
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25. /. 1 1 , scruple — Whence derived ? How does that explain its pre- 
sent signification ? 

26. L 1 2y precisely y event — Give the exact import of each of these, as 
used hero. 

27. /. 14, eoward-^What part of speech? and how to be eonstmed ? 
what is its deriyation ? 

28. /. 17-21, Explain the import of the phrases, (1.) gross as earth ; 
(2.) fnakes mcuths at; (3.) the invisible event. 

29. L 22-25, The object of these lines is to assert what ? Is anything 
meant to be denied in them ? If so, what ? 

dO. /. 22-25, Substitute for greatj argument^ greatfyy other equivalent 
single terms, that will render the sense more obvious. 

31. /. 24, quarrel — Whence derived? 

32. I, 24, Give the meaning and etymology of another quarrel from 
a totally different root, as in the following : ** the lorde of Clary 
was striken with a quarrel out of the towne, of which stroke he 
dyed." — Froissart. 

33. l,26yatthe state — How came this phrase to signify in question, 
or in jeopardy? What was its original application ? 

34. /. 27, excitements — In what case, and construction ? 

35. /. 29, 30, imminent — What is its force here ? Explain the mean- 
ing of the whole expression, ^* for a fiintasy and trick of fame." 

36. I, QOy fant€uy^ trick— Give the etymology of each. 

37. /. 33, continent — Substitute an equivalent word here? What 
peculiar signification, indicative of time, had the adverbs con- 
tinently and incontinently in old English ? Explain these sig- 
nifications in accordance with the root of each. 



1842. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. 



StudiM Mire for delight, for omameBt, and for afaUity. Their chtef nir for d«li|{ht, is in 
priTatm«M and retiring ; for ornament, is in diaoonn* ; and for ability, &• in the Judgment 
and diaposition of boiineM ; for expert men can execute, aud perhaps Judge of particular*, 
one by one : but the general connseli. and the plots and maraballing of alfoin oome beet 
fhnn tbote that are learned. To epend too much time in ttudice, is slotb ; to nse them too 
much for ornament, is affectation ; to make Judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience : for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need pmning by study ; and studies themselTes do gire forth 
dindions too much at laige, except they be bounded in by experience. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. About what time was Bacon bom ? and in whose reigns did he 
flourish? 
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2. Whftt are the names of some of his great works ? 

3. Were the Essays among the earliest or latest of these 1 

4. Can you mention what was his own opinion of the merit of ibe 
Essays 1 

6. Name some of the most distinguished Prose Writers of the same 
period. 

6. /. 1, serve — Whether osed transitiTely or intransitiTely here ? as 
also in each of the following expressions, he eervea kit eoeermgn ; 
U serves to prove ; U served for firewood 9 Have the oompounds 
preserve and subserve both the same verbal root ? 

7. /.I, MTM/or—Explain the precise import of for in each of the 
phrases, serve for delight, and serve for ability, 

8. /.I, chief use — What is the derivation of chief 9 Can it be com- 
pared ? If sOy give an example, and say whether this can be ac- 
counted for, consistently with the common rule for determin- 
ing what adjectives may or may not f>e compared 1 

9. /. ly 2y if t« — ^Are these words equivalent, in each of the three 
instanoew, to consists in, lies, mi ? or to what 1 

10. /. 2y privateness — Has the word any other form) Which is the 
preferable one ? and why 1 

11. L 2, retiring — What part of speech ? Whence derived ? 

12. L 2, 3, tit thejudffwtenl and disposition of business — ^Explain as 
strictly as you can the exact import of these words. 

Id. /• 3, expert — In what sense here employed 1 and in that sense 
opposed to what ? What is its immediate derivation 1 and what 
its remote root in Latin and in Greek \ 

14. /. ^onebyone—U the first of these words in the absolute case? 
or what is its construction? Which case in English is the 
absolute one 1 Criticise the expression, he insulted all of usy 
me onfy excepted, 

15. /. 4, counsels — How different from eenmcUs f Is the difference 
arbitrary ? or on what grounded ? 

16. I. 4, plots— Baa it here a bad signification, or what other foreel 
What is the primary one ? 

17. /. 4, marshalling — Can yon give any account of the etymology 
or composition of this word ? 

18. /. 6, ff«/0<4— What is the nominative to if? What case is f^olil? 
According to what general principle ? Is that principle viola- 
ted or observed in the Scriptural expression, '* Whom say men 
that I am?" 

19. L 5, sloth — Whence derived ? From the same root give two 
diq»araging derivatives applied to persons. 
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20. /. 6, humour and scholar are here tued as respeotively equiva- 
lent to what other words ? Connect the meaning of humour 
in this passage, with its primary signification. 

21. I. 8, need pnminff-~~Whenee comes the word prune ? Criticise 
the sentence, his style is so luxuriant that he need not fear the 
effect of pruning, 

22. 1. 1 J studies are perfeetedhy experienee^TS»yo\vei^t meaning of iioB 
proposition, as strictly and with as little violence to the natural 
signification of the terms as possible. 



1843. 

SPENSER,— Pabbis Quskn, B. i. 1. 1—18, and 1. 28—36. 

L For MTeraine hope, wbieli In hit help* h* 
A gentle knight wm pricking on the phUne, had. 

Ydadd in mightie annet and silver ahielde. Right, faithfnll, tme he was in deed and 
Wherein old dints of deepe woandes did re- word ; 

naine. Bat of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Thecmelmarkesofmany a bloody flelde; Yet nothing did he dread, bat ever was 
Yet armcs till that time did he never wield : jdrad. 

His angry steede did chide his fbamhig bitt, 

Asmochdisdayningtotheonrbetoyield; # « « 

FbU Jolly knight he seem'd, and faire did 

sltt, Vf, 

As one §m knightly givsts and fierce enoona- A lovely Udie rode him Csire beside. 

ters fitt. Upon a lowly asse more white than snow ; 

Yet she mnch whiter, bnt the same did hide 

iL Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ; 

And on his farest a bloodie crosso he bore. And over all a blscke stole shee did throw. 

The dcare remembnmce of his dying Lord, As one that inly monmed, so was she sad. 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 

he woreu Seemed in hearte some hidden care she had ; 

And dead, as living, ever him adored : And by her in a line a milke- white lambe 
Upon his shield the like was also scored. she lad. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . In whose reign was the Faerie Queene pahlished ? and in or ahout 
what year? 

2. Did its anther on the whole precede or follow Shakspeare ? 

3. Name any other pieces which he composed. 

4. State hriefly anything known to yon regarding his personal 
history and fortunes, or the circamstances in which his great 
poem was written. 

6. What is the natnre of this poem ? and what its general object? 
as stated by the author himself 
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6. What is the stanza usually called, in which it is written ? By 
what modern poets has it been adopted with most success ? and 
in which of their works ? 

7. From what other earlier and more common stanza was it mould- 
ed 1 and by whom ? Mention any striking instance of the use 
of the earlier kind by very recent poets. 

8. Does the English of Spenser differ materially in form from that 
of Shakspeare ? If so> in what respect ? 

9. Is he supposed to haye written the language as spoken in his 
own time ? 

10. What Anglo-Saxon form do nouns continually assume or retain 
in Spenser ? 

11. What Anglo-Saxon forms do verbs^ in like manner, assume in 
certain of their parts ? 

12. In accordance with what principle of old English is lad formed, 
/. 36. 

13. What proportion do the Saxon roots of our language bear to 
those derived from all other sources collectively 1 

14. State the chief of these latter sources. 

15. In the preceding passage, are there any words of Greek origin ? 
If so, set them down with their roots. 

16. L 2, yclady and /. 18, ydraS-^are the past tenses respectively 
(a) of what verbs ? (&) How is the prefixy to be accounted for ? 
(c) What prefix appears now to represent it ? (d) Does either 
seem to impart any peculiar force ? («) Does Milton ever re- 
tain the prefix y ? 

17. /. 1, ffentle — (a) In what sense here employed? {b) Is this its 
primary meaning ? (c) Account for its meaning by its deriva- 
tion. 

18. /. 3, dints — Is it the same word that occurs in the expressions 
" by dint of reason," " by dint of argument V If so, what is the 
primary import ? 

19. /. 7> disdayning, curbe — Give the derivation of each? 

20. l. 8, jolly — In what sense here used ? How is this use to be ex- 
plained? 

21. I. Syfaire — How should it be construed? 

22. /. 9, ffiusts—(a) Otherwise written how ? (b) What verb have 
we still from the same root ? (c) What is its probable origin ? 

23. I, IS f as living — In what case is living ? and why ? 

24. /. 15, for soveraine hope — What is for here equivalent to ? and 

what is the exact force of soveraine ? 

25. /. 17y cheers — ^The meaning of the word originally and here may 
be gathered from a passage in Wickliffe's Translation—" for if 
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ony man is an heerer of the word, and not a doer, this schal be 
likened to a man that biholdeth the cheer of his birthe in a 
myrrour." What is the signification ? 

26. /. 17, *flK^— This word is also frequently used by Wicklifite in its 
primary sense, as equivalent to firmly set or settled; thus he 
speaks of a *' sad stone" for a stead&st rock, and <' sadnesse of 
belcve" for steadfastness of belief: how came it, then, to signify 
melancholy ? 

27. /. 81, wimpled — What do the verb and noun wimple signify? in 
what language or dialect was the use of them most common? 

28. /. 34, ;>a(^r«?y— Whence derived ? 

29. /. 1-35, seemed in heart — What is the nominative to seemed? 
what construction is here imitated? 

30. /. 1-36, Write down all the words in the passage immediately 
derived from the French, with their roots. 
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1835. 

1. Whence are the Greeks supposed to have derived the principal 
elements of their civilization ? 

2. What were the two most fomous states of Greece ? 

3. Give the date of the first Olympiad. 

4. What was the duration of an Olympiad ? 

5. What year before Christ was 01. 72-3 ? 

6. Who were the two principal lawgivers of Sparta and Athens? 

7. What Persian king first invaded Greece ? 

8. In what battle were the Persians defeated? 

9. What were the principal battles fought during the second Per- 
sian invasion ? 

10. What were the two principal states engaged in the Peloponne- 
sian war? 

11 . Who was at the head of Athenian affairs at its commencement ? 

12. How long did it last ? 

13. Which party was victorious? 

C 
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14. Under whom did the Thebans obtain a temporary superioritj 
in Greece? 

15. In what battle did Philip overthrow the liberties of Grreeoe? 

16. Name the three principal battles fought by Alexander in his 
expedition against Darius. 

17. Oire the date of Alexander's death ? 

18. By what Roman general was Corinth taken? and when ? 

19. Give the date of the foundation of Rome. 

20. Name the seven Kings in order ? 

21. How many wars did the Romans wage with the Carthaginians ? 

22. What battle terminated the second Punic war ? 

23. Who were the members of the First and Second TriumTirate ? 

24. In what battle was Pompey defeated by Csesar ? 

26. Between whom was the battle of Actium fought ? and what was 
its result? 

26. By what Roman Emperor and when was Christianity established 
as the religion of the State ? 

27. Give the date of Caesar's first expedition into Britain ? 

28. In what century did the Romans finally withdraw firom Britain ? 

29. By whom was England invaded after the departure of the 
Romans? 

do. About what time did Alfred reign ? 

31. In what battle did William the Conqueror defeat Harold? and 
when? 

32. What English monarch was distinguished during the Crusades ? 

33. How was the war of the Roses terminated ? 

34. Give the dates of the following events : — the Accession of James 
the Sixth to the throne of England — ^the death of Charles the 
First — ^the Restoration — the Revolution — ^the Acknowledgment 
of Ajnerican Independence — ^the French Revolution — ^the Battle 
of Waterloo— and the death of Bonaparte. 



1836. 
SACRED. 



What was the interval between the Prophet Malachi and the 

birth of John the Baptist ? 
Distinguish the several women named Mary, who were either 

connected with our Saviour^ or waited upon him. 
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3. Give ft short statement of the principal foots mentioned in Scrip- 
toro concerning the Apostle Paul, nntil he commenced his first 
missionary journey in company with Barnabas. 

LATIN. 

1. Mention the time and place where Antony was defeated in a 

great naval battle by Augostns. Who commanded the fleet 
of the latter ? 

2. What is the date of the overthrow (1.) of the Western iknpire ! 

(2.) of the Eastern ? How long did the dark ages last ? 

SCOTLAND. 

1. At what period do the authentic annals of Scotland commence? 

2. Mention the scene and date of the three greatest victories of the 

Scottish nation : 1. Over the Norwegians ; 2. Over the £^f» 
lish ; 3. Over the Gaels. 

ENGLAND. 

1. What was the date of the battle of Blenheim ? On what .river 
was it fought? Who were the Generals on both sides? By 
what English Poet was it celebrated? What other works did 
he write ? Mention his most distinguished contemporaries in 
English literature. What Elnglish Sovereigns' reign was call- 
ed the Augustan ? What French ? Did the two coincide ? 
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SACRED. 

1 . Give a brief account of Abraham. 

2. How long did the Israelites sojourn in Egypt ? 

3. Give the names of this Twelve Tribes ? 

4. How long were the Israelites governed by Judges ? 

5. When, and by whom, were the Jews carried into captivity to 
Babylon? 

6. By whom were they restored ? 

GRECIAN. 

1. What gave rise to the Peloponnesian war ? 

2. Name the principal allies of Athens and Sparta respectively ? 

3. Who was the leading person at Athens at this time ? 
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4. What became of him ? 

5. Who succeeded him as leading Demagogue ? 

6. Who conducted the Sicilian Expedition ? 

7. What was its result ? 

8. Give a brief account of the career of Alcibiades ? 

9. What battle decided the fate of the war? 

10. How long did it last ? 

11. When, and by whom, was Athens taken ? 

12. What Greek author has written an account of this war ? 

ROMAN. 

1.' Give the date of the foundation of Rome. 
2. Name the seven kings in order ? 

8. Where were the Romans defeated by the Gauls under Brennus ? 
■^ By whom was Pyrrhus invited into Italy ? 

5. Give a brief account of his career there. 

6. When did the First Punic War commence ? 

7. How long did it it last ? 

8. Give a brief account of Regulus ? 

SCOTLAND. 

1. Who was the first monarch of the House of Stuart? 

2. Whose son was he ? 

3. When did his reign commence ? 

4. Name the contemporary sovereigns of England and France. 

5. (a.) What great battle was fought against the English in thia 
reign ? (6.) Give a brief account of it. 

ENGLAND. 

1. (a,) Who was the first monarch of the house of Lancaster ? (&.) 
Give the date of his accession. 

2. What groat battle was gained in France by Henry V. ? 

3. In whose reign did the War of the Rases commence ? 

4. Who was the first Monarch of the House of York ? 

6.. Of what parties were the Red and White Rose the respective 
emblems ? 

6. In what battle was Richard III. slain ? 

7. In whose person were both the Roses united ? 

8. How? 
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1838. 

SACRED. 

1. Who was the last of the Prophets ? 

2. How long before Christ did he flourish ? 

3. Who was the last Civil Governor of the Jews appointed by 
God? 

4. About what time did he die ? 

6, Who was High Priest when Alexander the Great visited Jeru- 
salem? 

6. How was Alexander received ? and how did he treat the Jews ? 

7. To what country did the Jews become subject on the death of 
Alexander ? 

8. By whom is the Canon of the Old Testament supposed to have 
been completed ? By the addition of what books ? and about 
what time ? 

9. Where, and about what time, was the Translation of the Jewish 
Scriptures called the Septuagint made ? and whence the origin 
of the title? 

10. Who was the first person that assumed the title of King among 
the Jews, subsequently to the Captivity ? and when ? 

GRECIAN. 

1. What government was established at Athens at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war ? 

2. What proposal was made by Critias in order to get rid of their 
enemies ? 

3. By whom was it opposed ? 

4. What charge was brought against him in consequence? 
6. Who ventured to defend him ? 

6. What was his &te ? 

7. What edict did the Lacedaemonians pass with regard to the 
Athenian exiles ? 

8. By what two cities was it disregarded ? 

9. Who was the chief instrument in restoring freedom to Athens ? 
10. Give the date of this event. 

ROMAN.^ 

1. When did the war against Jugnrtha commence ? and how long 
did it last ? 

2. Who was Jugurtha ? and along with whom was he educated ? 
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3. Under what Roman general did he aerve ? and where ? 

4. How did he act on the death of Midpsa? 

6. Who was the first Roman general sent against Jogortha ? and 
with what result ? 

6. By what general was the war nearly brought to a snecessliil 
issue ? and by whom was he supplanted in the command 1 

7. By whose instrumentality did the new general effect the cap- 
ture of Jugurtha? and by whom was Jugurtha betrayed into 
his hands ? 

8. What was the ultimate &te of Jugurtha? 

9. Over what barbarous nations did the conqueror of Jugurtha 
soon after gain two signal victories ? 

10. What was his subsequent career ? and who was his great anta- 
gonist? 

BRITISH. 

1. By what king was Wales finally subdued, and united to the 
English crown ? 

2. Who was the leading Chief or Prince in Wales at that time ? 

3. Into what fiutnesses did he retire on the first invasion of his 
country ? 

4. How was he induced to break the treaty which was extorted 
from him? 

6. By what chief was the Welsh prince finally overthrown ? 

6. What became of him ? 

7. When did this event take place ? 

8. What Royal title is still derived from this principality ? and by 
whom? 

9. How are the Welsh bards said to have been treated after the 
conquest of their country ? 

10. What English poet has made this tradition the subject of a ce- 
lebrated Ode? 
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1. How many years from the Creation to the Deluge ? 

2. How many years from the Creation to the birth of Christ ? 

3. What rivers watered the garden of Eden ? 

4. Who was the father of Noah? 

5. How long was Noah in preparing the Ark ? 

6. Where did the Ark rest after the Deluge ? 
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7. Wliat parts of the earth were respeotiyely peopled by the pos- 
terity of Shem, Ham, and Japheth ? 

8. In whose posterity was the worship of the tme God preserved? 

9. From whom are the Arabians descended ? 

10. How many sons had Jacob? 

11. Of what were they the founders ? 

12. Which of these was the most distingoished ? and why ? 

13. What is the last event recorded in the book of Grenesis ? 

14. Of how many years does it contain the history? 

15. Who was the founder of the Persian Monarchy ? and when ? 

16. What Decree did he publish in &TOur of the Jews ? 

17. Who was the last King of Persia ? 

18. By whom was he conquered ? in what battle ? and when ? 

19. Where, and under whom, did Philip of Macedonia receire his 
military education ? 

20. By whom was he principally opposed in his attempts to subrert 
the liberty of Greece ? 

21. In what battle were the Greeks finally subdued ? and when was 
it fought ? 

22. To whom did he intrust the education of his Son ? 

23. How old was Alexander at the time of his ftther's death? 

24. What city of Boeotia did Alexander destroy ? and whose house 
did he spare? 

25. Name some of the principal generals that accompanied Alexan- 
der in his Asiatic expedition. 

26. Who was the last King of Macedonia? 

27. By whom was he defeated ? and when ? 

28. Who obtained the kingdom of Egypt on the death of Alexander ? 

29. What Library did he found? 

30. When, and by whom, was Egypt reduced to a Roman province ? 

31. State the principal causes that led to hostilities between the 
Greeks and Persians, and give a brief account of the Expeditions 
of Darius and Xerxes. 
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In what year of Rome did the reign of Augustus commence ? 
and how long before Christ ? . 

What measure did Augustus adopt in order to secure the eon- 
fidence of Antony's friends ? 
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3. What title did he assume in order to preserve anthoritj over 
(1.) the Army? (2.) the People ? (3.) the Senate ? 

4. By whose instmmentality did he resolve to gorem the Empire ? 

5. Who were the two principal friends and adriBers of Augustas 
at the commencement of his reign ? 

n. Which of these preserved a permanent influence over him ? 

7. How did Augustus treat men of genius ? 

8. What return did they make ? 

9. Name some of the most distinguished authors of the Augustan 
agel 

10. What new laws did Augustus enact respecting the shews of 
Gladiators? 

11. How did he conduct himself in his intercourse with his feUow- 
citizens 1 

12. Were the laws allowed to take their proper course ? 

13. In what terms did Augustus boast of his architectural improve- 
ments in Rome ? 

14. Were the Roman Arms victorious abroad during the reign of 
Augustus ? 

16. By whom were the CatUabrians in Spain subdued? 

16. Who conquered the Bhartians ? 

17. What barbarous nations made an irruption into Thrace ? 

18. By whom were they overthrown ? 

19. By whom was Armenia brought into subjection ? 

20. By whom were the Getuliana defeated ? and what surname did 
he receive from his victories over them? 

21. By whom was the war against the Pannonians and Dalmatians 
principally managed ? 

23i What war, during this reign, was most fatal to the Romans ? 

23. What General was cut off with his legions ? 

24. Whom did Augustus marry after divorcing Scribonia? 

25. What was her character? 

26. What were the names of her two sons by her former husband ? 

27. What were their characters ? and what became of them ? 

28. Where ? in what year of his age ? and in what year of Rome, 
did Augustus die ? 

29. How long after the birth of Christ? 

30. What feding did the death of Augustus produce throughout the 
Empire? 

31. What maxim did he transmit with regard to the extent of the 
Empire? 

32. Who was his successor? 
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38. Name the first twelve Roman Emperors in their order, and giro 
the date of the death of the last. 

34. Give the dates of the following events in years B.C. : — The 
foundation of Rome — The expulsion of the Kings — First Pnnic 
War — Second Punic War — Third Pnnio War — Jugnrthine 
War— Conspiracy of Catiline— First TriomTirate— Dealh ai 
Caesar. 



1841. 

1. How many years from the Creation to the Deluge? 

2. What authentic records exist of the Antediluvian period? 

8. (a) By whom was the first city built ? (6) What was it called? 
(c) and whence ? 

4. How long were the Israelites governed by Judges? Name the 
first and last of these. 

5. How many Kings ruled over the Twelve Tribes in their nndi* 
vided state ? Give their names. 

6. (a) Under whom was the Kingdom divided? (b) What Tribes 
adhered to him ? (c) Whom did the other Tribes choose for 
their King? {d) What were the separate kingdoms called? 

7. Name the Books of the Old Testament before Isaiah, and their 
authors. 



8. When did the Romans finally quit Britain ? 

9. By whose inroads were the Britons harassed on the retirement 
of the Romans ? 

10. (a) When did the Saxons first arrive in Britain? (jb) and under 
what leaders ? 

11. About what time, and by whom, were the Britons converted to 
Christianity ? 

12. At what period did Alfred the Great reign ? 
18. With what powerful enemy had he to contend ? 

14. (a) When did Alcuin flourish ? (6) For what was he celebrated ? 
(c) and by whom was he invited into France ? 



15. Name the Kings of Scotland of the Stoart fomfly in the order 
of their succession. 

16. Where was James I. Umg detained a pnsoner? 

d 
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17. Gire an aeconnt of the deaths of the Jameses. 

18. What English and French Sovereigns were eontempomry with 
Queen Mary ? 

19. When, and hy what hereditary right, did James YI. aseend the 
throne of England ? 

20. Who was the last of the lineal Stoart race that sat on the 

throne of Britain ? 

21. Give the dates of the following events as nearly as yon can : — 
Magna Charta — The Invention of Printing — The Destruction 

of the Spanish Armada — The Lutheran Reformation — The 
first establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland — The 
Union of England and Scotland — The Restoration of Charles 
II. — ^The English Revolution — The Accession of George III. 
— The Union of Great Britain and Ireland — The Battle of 
Waterloo. 
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1. What gave rise to the American War? 

2. When, and by whom, was that measure proposed ? 

3. Whom did the American Congress appoint Commander-in- 
Chief? 

4. Where was blood first shed ? 

5. What town was blockaded by the Colonists ? 

6. What battle was fought in its neighbourhood ? 

7. In what year was the Declaration of Independence published ? 

8. How many states did the Union at first include? 

9. What part did France take in the contest ? 

10. In what battle did General Howe defeat Washington ? and of 
what city did he gain possession in consequence ? 

11. What General was sent from Canada to co-operate with Qowe? 
and what befel him ? 

12. What was the result of Earl Cornwall is' campaign in Virginia ? 

13. In what year was the Independence of America reeognised ? 

14. Who was the first President of the United States ? 

15. When were the Canadas finally subjugated by Britain ? 

16. What was the last town taken from the French? and what 
English General feU on that occasion ? 

17. When, and by whom, was the Cape of Good Hope discovered ? 

18. Who was the first navigator that reached India by the Cape of 
Good Hope ? and when ? 

19. Who laid the fbondation of Portuguese power in India ? 
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20. Wlten was the English East India Company established ? 

21. By whom were the foundations of British Empire in India laid 
in the middle of last century ? 

22. In what celebrated battle did he defeat Snrajah Dowlah? 

23. When were the French settlements in the East Indies finally 
reduced by the English ? 

24. Who was the first Goyemor-General of India? 

23, What great victory was gained in India by the Duke of Wel- 
lington ? and over whom t 

26. By whom was Seringapatam stormed? and what celebrated 
person fell on that occasion ? 

27. Name the three British Presidencies in India, and their respec- 
tive capitals ? 



28. What is the date of the French Revolution ? 

29. What command had Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon? 

30. At what battle, in his first Italian campaign, did he display re- 
markable bravery ? 

31. In what year did he invade Egypt ? and what great battle did 
he gain? 

32. Where did Nelson defeat the French fleet soon after ? 

33. By whom were the French finally defeated and driven from 
Egypt? 

34. What great battle terminated Bonaparte's second campaign in 
Italy? 

35. In what year was he crowned Emperor ? 

36. What battle induced Austria to agree to a peace in 1805 ? 

37. What was the object of the Decrees of Berlin ? and by whom 
issued? 

38. What battle led to the peace of Tilsit ? and who were the prin- 
cipal parties to that peace ? 

39. In what year did Bonaparte invade Russia? 

40. What two great battles preceded his entry into Moscow ? 

41. What battle led to the liberation of Germany in 1813 ? 

42. How was Napoleon disposed of on his first dethronement ? 



1843. 

1 . What is the date of the call of Abraham ? 

2. What was the Metropolis of Middle Egypt, when visited by the 
patriarch Abraham ? 
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3. To whom did Abraham at biB death transmit the inheritance of 
the Diriae promue ? 

4. How did Jacob become the heir of this glorioos priyilege ? 

5. What policy induced Pharaoh to assign the land of Groshen to 
the Israelites? 

6. What reason may be assigned for the hatred of the Egyptians 
towards the ** shepherds" or Nomade tribes ? 

7. How long did the Israelites sojonm in Egypt ? 

8. To what dynasty did the King ^ who knew not Joseph'' pro- 
bably belong? 

9. What animal was reverenced as the emblem (a) of Isis? (6) of 
Osiris? (c)ofAmmon? 

10. Where was Moses when called by Jehovah to achieve the de- 
liverance of the chosen people ? and what had occasioned his 
being there? 

11. What was the last of the ten plagues inflicted on the Egypt- 
ians? 

12. What is the date of the Exodns? 

13. By whom were the Israelites first attacked on leaving Egypt ? 

14. What miracle signalized their victory ? 

15. Who visited the camp of the Israelites after this battle? and 
what did he recommend to Moses ? 

16. Of what heinons sin were the Israelites gnilty at Mount 
Sinai? 

17. What punishment was at last inflicted on them for their obsti- 
nate rebellion ? 

18. What led to the inclusion of Moses and Aaron in this sentence ? 

19. When did Aaron die ? and where was he buried ? 

20. Whose assistance did Balak, King of Moab, solicit against the 
Israelites ? and what was the result ? 

21. Whom did Moses appoint his successor ? 

22. Where did Moses die? Who of the murmuring generation 
survived him? 

23. What mirade attended the passage of the Israelites over the 
Jordan? 

24. What feast did they celebrate after crossing the river ? What 
had led to its discontinuance during their wanderings ? 

25. What tribes settled in the land east of the Jordan ? 

26. How long were the Israelites engaged in completing the con- 
quest of Canaan under Joshua ? 

27* How long did they remain under the government of Judges? 
28. Who was the most remarkable of the Jewish heroes during that 
period? 
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29. Into whoso hands did tho Ark of the Covenant faXl in the time 
of £11 ? Where was it phvced ? and how was its profanation 
punished ? 

dO. How long did tho Ark remain at Kirjath-joarim ? 

dl. In whoso family was the Priesthood established ? 

32. Who was the last of the Hebrew Judges ? 

33. Whom did ho anoint king ? and when ? 

34. In what battle was the first king slain ? 

3d. Over what tribe was David at first elected King ? and where ? 
36. To whom did the other tribes adhere ? 
87. How long did this separation continue ? 

38. What place did David make the capital of the united kingdom? 

39. Whom did he dispossess from it ? 

40. Who supplied him with materials and workmen to erect a pa- 
lace? 

41. What Prophet forbade him to build a temple for the worship 
of God as he had contemplated ? and on what grounds ? 

42. How long did David reign ? 
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183o. 

1 . What is the largest island in the world ? 

2. What is the largest ocean ? 

3. Write Europe, Asia, Africa, and America in the order of their 
size. 

4. Give the highest mountains in the four continents, naming one 
range in each. 

6. What are the boundaries of the county of Perth ? 

6. Describe the course of the Tweed. 

7. Name the principal towns on the Clyde in Greographical order. 

8. In what English Counties are the foUowing'towns, — Bath, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth ? 

9. Mention the different political states of Europe with the capital 
of each. 
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10. How is France bounded ? 

11. Where are Alexandria, Barcelona, Delhi, Florence, Havan- 
nah, Leipsic, Nantes, New Orleans, Qnito, Riga, and Smyrna ? 

12. Describe the course of the Rhine from its source to the sea, 
mentioning the countries, and sub-divisions of countries through 
which it flows, the principal tributaries which it receives, and 
the chief towns on its banks. 

13. Give the latitude nearly of the southern extremities of the con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

14. What is the length of a degree of latitude ? 

15. On what principle is a table constructed which shews the length 
of a degree of longitude in any degree of latitude ? 



1836. 

1. Draw the Outlines of Attica. 

2. What is the length of the Apennines ? 

8. What extent of sea coast has France on the Mediterranean ? 

4. Name all the States of Germany. 

5. Name the chief cities on the Rhine. 

6. Name the principal tributaries of the Po. 



1837. 

1. Name the principal countries through which the Danube flows, 
and the sea into which it fidls. 

2. Name the seas into which the following rivers &U, — the Thames^ 
the Garonne, the EbrOy the Po, the Rhone, the Tagm, the Vistula, 
the Rhine, the Dnieper, the Volga, 

8. Name the principal tributaries of the Tweed. 

4. Draw the outlines of Ireland, and mark the four provinces. 

6. What is the length of Great Britain ? 

6. What is the length of the Pyrenees ? 

7. Name the countries bordering on the Baltic. 

8. Name the Gulfs on the north and east of the Baltic. 

9. Give the latitude of Gibraltar and of the North Cape. 

10. Draw the outlines of Great Britain, and lay down the rivers 
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Severn^ Humbert TliameSy Tyne^ Spey^ Dee^ Tay^ Forth ^ and 
Clydey and the capes Fl<iniborough He<idy Needles, Land^ End, 
St. Bees Head, Cape Wrath, Kinnaird*s Head, Duncansby Head, 
St. Abb's Head, and Burrow Head. 



1838. 

1. Name the principal capes or headlands of Scotland, and the 
counties in which they are severally situated. 

2. On what rivers do Carlisle, York, Sheffield, Hereford, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, and Ipswich, respectively stand? 

3. Sketch the outline of Spain — ^including Portugal, and lay down 
its five largest rivers, attaching their names. 

4. Mark also Capes Ortegal, Palos, Finisterre, Gata, St. Vincent, 
and Trafalgar. 

6. What are the names of the five grand groups of the West India 
islands. 

6. What great continents and islands, or clusters of islands, does 
the Equator cross ? 

7. Name as minutely as possible the particular state or province 
in which each of the following lies, viz. : — 

1. Boston. 4. Washington. 7. Benares. 

2. New Orleans. 5. Saratoga. 8. Rio Janeiro. 

3. Philadelphia. 6. Madras. 9. Buenos Ayres. 

8. What points of Asia and America approach the nearest? and 
what is the distance between them ? 

9. Through what point was the first meridian formerly wont to be 
drawn, and what is its longitude relatively to Greenwich ? 

10. Give the ancient names corresponding to 

1. York. 4. Strasburg. 7. The Saone. 

2. Vienna. 6. Seville. 8. The Chunaub. 

3. Leyden. 6. Worms. 9. The Forth. 

11. And the modem names of 

1. Delphi. 4. Ptolemais Galil : 7. Peneus. 

2. Halicamassns. 6. Trapezus. 8. Hebrus. 

3. £phe8us. 6. Ecbatana. 9. Hydaspes. 
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1839. 



1. Supposing one were to go round the oartli under SO** north 
latitude, what countries would he traverse ? 

2. Sketch the outline of Hindostan, and the courses of the rivers 
Kistnah or Krishna, Nerbuddah, Godavery, Taptec, Bain 
Gonga, Ganges, Gogra, and Jumna, attaching their names. 

3. Sketch roughly the outline of Ireland ; indicate the position 
and extent of the great provinces into which it is divided ; the 
position of Bantry Bay, Donnegal Bay, Youghall Bay, Sluumon 
Month, Galway Bay — of Camsore Point, Cape Clear, Sline 
Head, Fair Head — of Belfast, Dublin, Kildare, Cork, Kilkenny, 
and Limerick. 

4. Mark opposite to each of the following the kingdom and pro- 
vince to which it belongs. 



1. Dresden. 

2. Malaga. 

3. Nantes. 



4. Utrecht. 

5. Ismail. 

6. Tabreez. 



6. Give the ancient names of 



1. Saragossa. 

2. Cologne. 

3. Coblontz. 



Lake Maggiore. 
Lake of Como. 
Lake of Garda. 



7. Pondicherry. 

8. Baltimore. 

9. Havannah. 



7. River Adige. 

8. River Teverone. 

9. RiverAspropotamo. 



1840. 

1. What is the breadth of the torrid zone, in degrees — and in ordi- 
nary miles ? 

2, What is meant by the Ecliptic? what by its obliquity? and 
state the measure of the latter, either exactly *or approxi- 
mately. 

8. What will be the length of a degree of longitude on the parallel 
of 73% the natural sine of 17' being 0.2923717 ? 

4. Sketch, on as large a scale as your page will conveniently admit, 
the coast-line of France, and the courses of the rivers Rhone 
and Saone, the Garonne, Somme, Loire, Seine, — attaching their 
names. 

5. Mark, in the preceding sketch. Capes Barfleur and La Hogue, 
as also the position of Boulogne, Dieppe, Brest, Havre, Cher- 
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bonrg, Toulon, Marseilles, Orleans, Paris, Amiens, Nantes, 
Rouen, Toulouse, Lyons. 

6. Sketch the outline of South America, with the courses of its 
three chief rivers, and mark the position of Buenos Ajres, Rio 
Janeiro, Quito, and Lima. 

7. Name, in order, as many as you can of the chief aeasy gulfs^ and 
straiUy through which one would have to pass, in coasting it 
closely from the head of the Persian Gulf eastward as &r as 
Canton. 



1841. 

1 . Between what seas does the range of Caucasus extend ? 

2. On what river, and on what branch of it, does Calcutta stand ? 
How far is it from the sea 1 

8. Name the five rivers of the Punjab, — ^giving both the ancient 
and the modem names. 

4. Mention as many of the coast-towns of Hindostan, in their order, 
as you can. 

5. Draw the outline of Africa, — marking Capes BoUy Spariely B(h 
jador, Blanco^ Guardafuiy Verde^ Delgado^ Good Hope : Trace 
also the course of the Niger, and name the bay into which it 
falls. 

C. Name all the leading rivers that &11 into the Black Sea. 
7. Name the principal rivers falling into the Caspian. 
B. What are the names of the seven Ionian Islands ? 
0. Give as many as you can of the towns on the Scheldt, in their 
order. 

10. Describe briefly the physical features of Spain, as marked by its 
mountains, rivers, and coast- line. 

1 1 . Give the ancient names corresponding to 



Rheims. 


Bourgcs. 


Navarino. 


Amiens. 


Nice. 


Lepanto. 


Besan^on. 


Palermo. 


Ceylon. 
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1842. 

1. Explain the cause of the different relative lengths of night and 

day, according to the time of year and position on the Earth's 
surface, — ^illustrating by diagram, if necessary. 

2. What is the measure of the Sun's polar distance from the Earth 

at the times of vernal and autumnal Equinox, and of summer 
and winter Solstice ? 

3. What are the Geographical names of the five— or, according to 

others, three — leading races or varieties of mankind as classified 
by physiologists ? and name some of the chief peoples compre- 
hended under each variety. 

4. What is the name and elevation of the highest known summit in 

Europe^ in^^a? and in ^m^rtca ? Indicate approximately 
the position of each ; and name the chain to which it belongs. 

5. What is the largest salt-water lake in the world ? and what the 

largest sheet of fresh water? Give some idea, if possible, of 
the extent of each. 

6. Draw, on as large a scale as your page will admit, the outline of 

Italy, marking Capes Leuca, Colonne^ and Spartivento ; the 
Gulfs of Squillace, PoliccutrOy and Manfredonia; the courses 
of the Po and TVfter, with as many tributaries of each as you 
can remember ; and, lastly, the positions of Milafiy Verona^ 
Venice, Ravenna, Florence, Rome, Otranto, 

7. Name the most southerly point of continental Europe, Aftia^ 

Africa, and America, respectively ; and give, as nearly as may 
be, the latitude of each. 

8. Which of the tribes of Israel had their territories on the east side 

of the Jordan ? and which immediately on its western bank ? 

9. Give the ancient names for 

1. Narbonnc. 4. The Guadalquiver. 7. The Gulf of Volo. 

2. Lyons. 6. The Dnieper. 8. The Gulf of Egina. 

3. Turin. 6. The Bog. 0. TheGulfofScande- 



1843. 

Is any part of Asia included in the Western Hemisphere ? If 
so, what part ? 
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2. What is the country of highest general elevation in Asia ? 
f3. Name the great rivers rising in that country, and the gulfs or 
seas into which they severally fall. 

4. Describe the course of the Rhine ; mention in order the States 
which it intersects or touches ; and, in the latter case, the side 
on which each lies. 

5. Write down the seven principal mountain-chains of Europe, or 
as many of them as possible, in the order of relative height, 
attaching in round numbers the elevation of the highest point 
of each. 

6. What is the most westerly point of continental Europe ? and 
what its longitude 1 

7. Give some idea of the relative superficial extent and populous- 
ness of the five great Continents. 

8. State, in round numbers, the population of all, or as many as 
possible, of the following towns, and arrange them accordingly, 
viz. : Manchester^ Sheffield^ London^ Birminghamy Liverpooly 
AherdeeUy GlasgoWy Paisley y DundeCy Edinburgh. 

9. What Counties lie immediately along cither side of the Thames ? 
Name them in descending order. 

10. What forms the general boundary of British America on the 
southern side ? What provinces extend, however, to the south 
of that boundary ? And how are Upper and Lower Canada 
separated ? 

11. Mention some of the chief rivers of the United States, the di- 
rection in which they flow, and the gulfs or seas into which 
they foil. 

12. Give the names, ancient and modem, of the four great lakes of 
Cisalpine Gaul which send down tributaries to the Po ; and 
name those tributaries. 
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LATIN. 

1835. 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

Hannibal, having drawn together his army from all quarters, 
came into Lucania, to Grumentum, in the hope of regaining the 
towns which, through fear, had revolted to the Romans. To the 
same place, the Roman consul, having carefully reconnoitred the 
roads, hastens from Yenusia, and pitches his camp about fifteen 
hundred paces from the enemy. The rampart of the Carthaginians 
seemed to be almost close to the walls of Grumentum : half a mile 
only intervened. A plain lay between the Carthaginian and Roman 
camps ; naked hills overhung the left hand side of the Carthaginians, 
and the right of the Romans, but suspected by neither party, be- 
cause they had no woods nor lurking places for ambuscades. 

To be translated into English Prose, 
Livy, XXI. 9. 

Qnnin diu ancept fuiasct certamen, ct Saguntinis, quiapraeter spem resisterent, creriasent 
aalmi ; Poennt, quia non ricisset, pro ricto esMt : clamorcm repente oppidani ioUnnt, hoa- 
tamque in rainas mari ezpellunt ; inde Impcditum trepidantcznque exturbant ; pottremo 
fbsam fugatomque in castra redixunt. Interim ab Roma legatoB venine nnntiatnm ett : 
qnibus obriam ad mare miui ab Hannibale, qui diccrent, nee tuto cos adituros inter tot tam 
cfferatarum gentium arma ; nee Hannihali, in tanto diseriminelrenim, operaeeaae legationei 
andire. Apparebat, non admiasos, protinns Carthaginem itaros. LIteraa igitur nnntioaqae 
ad principcs factionia Barcinae praemlttlt, ut praepararent •aorum animoB,ne qaid pan altera 
gratiflcari pro Romania poaaet. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Where was Livy bom? 

2. What period did his History embrace ? 

d. Of how many books did it originally consist ? 
4. How many books are still extant ? 

6. On what occasion were many of the historical records and 
monuments of Rome destroyed ? 

6. Give the derivation of ancepSy legatus, discrimcn, protinusy and 
princeps, 

7. Give the diflFerent meanings of anceps. 

8. Where was Saguntum ? 

9. In what case is Sa^mtinis ? and what is the construction ? 
10. Distinguish between /m^ and /ii^o. 
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11. What case is quil^us ? and by what gOYerned ? 

12. Form adjectives from marcy and give their meanings. 

13. Name the principal battles fought by Hannibal in Italy. 

14. What was the ultimate fate of Hannibal ? 

16. Where was Carthage ? by what people founded? and by whom 
destroyed ? 

16. Conjugate resistOy tollo, expelloy and adeo, 

17. Conjugate and distinguish If go and iPgo. 

18. Dieerent: praepararent — Why subjunctive ? 

19. Name the six ordinary Roman Magistrates ? 

20. What business was transacted at the Comitia Centuriata ? 

21. What class of Magistrates were elected at the Comitia Tributa? 

22. What was a law passed at the Comitia Tributa called? 

23. Name the 12 Dii Majorum Gentium, 

24. On what days of the month did the Calendsy Nones, and Ides 
respectively fall ? 

25. Express in Latin, the 21st day of September, 

26. Into how many cohorts, maniples, And centuries, was the Legion 
divided ? 

27. What were the names of the three classes of infantry, according 
to which they were drawn up in order of battle ? 

28. What was the usual form of a Roman Camp ? 

29. Give the Latin for — a summer camp; a unnter camp; a stand- 
ing camp. 

30. Mark the quantity of the final syllabic of every word in the first 
sentence. 

To he trmidated ifUo English Prose. 
VIRGIL, GEORG. I. 393-403. 

Ncc minus ex imbri soles et apcrta serena Dilectae Thetidi halcyonea ; non or* aolatoa 

Proapicere et ccrtis poteris cognoscerc signis. Immundi meminere sues jactare maniploa : 

Nam neqne torn stellb acies obtusa videtur, At nebulae roagis ima petnnt, campoqne re- 
Nec fratris radiin obnoxia surgcre Luna, cumbunt ; 

Tannia nee lanae per coelum rellcra ferri ; SoHs et occaaum servans de culmine^nmmo 

Non tepidum ad solem pennas in littore Nequidqaam scroscxcrcetnoctuacanlus. 
pandunt 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Where ^'as Virgil bom ? 

2. Give the date of his birth. 

3. Where was he buried ? 

4. Mention some of his literary contemporaries. 

5. Who was his earliest patron ? 

6. What is the subject of the Georgics? 
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7. Give the deriyation of Georgica, 

8. What early Greek author does Virgil principally follow in this 
poem? 

9. /. 398 — How is serena used here ? 

10. — Has imber any other termination in the ablative ? 

11. /. 394 — What compomids otnosco have itum in the supine ? 

12. I, 395— Give the literal meaning of acies. 

13. — Distinguish between acieSy ctgmeny and exercitus. 

14. — Conjugate cbtundoy and mark the quantity of the penult 
in the preterite and supine. 

15. L 396— Who is meant hj/ratris ? 

16. /. 397 — Is there any peculiarity in the prosody of this line? and 
what? 

17. — What is the plural of coelum ? 

18. — What is the nominative singular of vellera ? 

19. /. 399, Dilectae Thetidi halcyons — Give the substance of the 
fable here referred to. 

20. — What is the derivation of halcyon? 

21. — Give its English name. 

22. — What is the origin, and what the meaning, of the ex- 
pression — halcyon days ? 

23. — By what is Thetidi governed in the dative ? 

24. — What is the usual construction in prose ? 

26, L 400 — What is the meaning of the adjective mundus? and give 
a substantive derived from it. 

26. — What is the literal sense of manipulus ? 

27. — What its military sense? and whence? 

28. /. 401 — Give the positive and comparative of imus. 

29. — Of what is imus a contraction ? 

30. — Give the eleven adjectives of the Third Declension that 
have three Terminations. 

31. L 402 — Compound ob and cado, and conjugate the verb, mark- 
ing the quantity of the penult. 

32. — Compound ob and caedo, and conjugate the verb, mark- 
ing the quantity of the penult. 

33. — Compound ob with sedeo, and with side, and conjugate the 
verbs, marking the quantity of the penult. 

34. Of what feet, and how many, docs an Hexameter Verse consist? 

35. What is meant by a caesura ? 

36. In what part of the line does it most frequently occur ? 

37. What effect does it sometimes produce on the quantity of a 
syllable ? 

38. What variety is sometimes found in the Fifth foot ? 
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1836. 



To be translated into Latin Prose, 

Haying got together six legions, and about two tboosand horse, 
he embarked the legions as fast as they arrived, in the galleys, and 
the cavalry in the transports. Then sending the greatest part of the 
fleet before, with orders to sail to the island of Aponiana, not far from 
Lilybseum, he himself continued a little longer in Sicily for the par- 
pose of exposing to public sale some confiscated estates. Leaving 
all other affairs to the care of AUienus the Praetor, who then com- 
manded in the island, and strictly charging him to use the utmost 
expedition in embarking the remainder of the troops, he set sail on 
the twenty-seventh of December, and soon came up with the rest of 
the fleet. As the wind was favourable, and afforded a quick pas- 
sage, he arrived on the fourth day within sight of Africa, attended 
by a few galleys ; for the transports being mostly dispersed and scat- 
tered by the winds, were driven different ways. He sailed past 
Clupea and Neapolis, leaving behind him many towns and castles 
not far from the shore. 



To he translated into English Prose, 
LIVY, XXII. 46. 

Hannibal lace prima, Baliaribus lerique alia annatara praemissa, tranagressuB flumen, 
nt qncMqae tradnxerat ita in acie locabat. Oallot Hiapanoique equites prope riparo laero 
in cornn adTenus Romanuro equitatam : dextrum cornn Numidis eqaitibuB datam, media 
ade peditiboa firmata ; ita at Afroram atraqae cornaa ctsent, interponerentur his medii 
Oalli atque HispanL Afroe Bomanam'magna ex parte credereB aciem : ita annati erant, 
armia et ad Trebiam, ceteram magna ex parte ad Trasimennm captis. Oallia Hiapaniaqae 
•cata ejaadem formae fere erant ; disparea ac diaaimilea gladii ; Gallia praelongi ac rine 
macronibua ; Hbpano, panctim magia, quam caeaim, aaraeto petere boatem, breritate ha- 
bile* et cam mocronibna. Ante ceteroa habitaa gentium hanim turn magnitudineoorpomm, 
tnm specie terribilia erat. Oalli eaper ambilicum erant nudi : Hiapani linteia praetextia 
pnrpara tanicis, candore roiro fulgentibua, conatiterant. Numerua omnium peditam, qnl 
torn Btetemnt in ade, milliam fait qaadraginta, decern eqaitam. Duces comibas pneerant, 
•inistro Hasdrabal, dextro Maharbal: mediam adem Hannibal ipse cam fratre Magone 
tennit. Sol, sea de indaetria ita locatis, sea quod forte ita starent, peropportane otriqne 
parti obliqaua erat, Romania in meridiem, Poenia in septentrionem versis. Ventos, ( Vnl- 
tnmnm inoolae regionis Tocant) adrerans Romania coortna, malto pnlvere in ipsa ora toI- 
Tendo prospectam ademit. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Name in chronological order the four principal battles fought 
by Hannibal in Italy. 

2. Give the date of the battle of Cannae, and the names of the 
Roman commanders. 
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10. 
11. 



12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 
16. 
17. 



Name the different kinds of heavy-armed troops among the 
Romans, and give their respective positions in order of battle. 
Give the different meanings of acies. 

What were the badges of the Equites ? and what civil fonctions 
were chiefly discharged by them 1 
Where was Numidia ? and what is its modem name ? 
What is the import oiprae in praelongi ? 
Give the derivation and meaning of c€ieiim^ puruiim, litUeuSy wte- 
ridies. 

Describe the tunica angtuticlamay tunica laticlaviay and tumea 
palmatay and state by whom they were respectively worn. 
What is the quantity of the penult of umbilicus ? 
Distinguish acieSy agmeuy excrcitus — uterque, ambo — koitiSy 
inimicusy and give the original meaning of kiuiis — duXy nnpe- 
rator — scutum, parma, clypeuSy pelta — armay tela. 
Give the force of per in peropportune. 
Give the derivation and literal meaning of septentrio. 
Where were the Baliares Insulae ? and for what were their in- 
habitants anciently celebrated ? 
Give the etymology of l^ffio and miles. 
By what battle was the second Punic War terminated ? 
By whom, and when, was Carthage finally destroyed ? 



To be trandated into English Prose. 
HORACE, CARM. IV. 3. 



AD MELPOMENE.N. 



Qoem tn, Melpomene. Mmel 
Naeoentem placido lumine ridcris, 

Illam non labor Isthmios 
Clarabit pagilem, non eqnns impiger 

Curru ducet Achaico 
Virtorem, neqne res bellica Deliis 

Ornatnm foliis ducem, 
Qaod regum tamidas contuderit minaa, 

Oitendet Capitolto ; 
Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile praeflaunt. 

Et spissae nemorum comae 
Fingent Acollo carmine nobilem. 



Bomae, prindpie nrbinm, 
Dignatnr snbolee inter amabiles 

Vatnm ponere me chorae : 
Et jam dente minnt mordeor inrido. 

O, testudinis anreae 
Dnlcem quae »trepitam. Fieri, tenperaa! 

O, mntie qnoqne piecibue 
Donatara cfcni, si libeat, eonnm I 

Totum manerii hoc tni cat. 
Quod monfetror digito praetereastfaim 

Bomanae fidicen Ijrae : 
Quod tpiro et placeo, (d plRceo.) taam eat. 



QUESTIONS. 

1 . Give a brief account of Horace. 

2. What kinds of verso are used in this Ode? 

3. Give a scheme of Sapphic and of Horatian verse. 

4. Melpomene — What are the names of the Nine Mnsee, and the 
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epithets given to them from places in Greece which they were 
supposed to frequent ? 

5. Isthmius labor — Mention the four great games of Greece, and 
the places where they were respectively celebrated. 

6. Deliis foliis — What leaves are here meant ? and why called 
Deliis f 

7. ContuderU — Why in the subjunctive mood? 

8. Ostendet 6ta/>i^o/to— Explain the allusion here. 

9. Tihur — What is its modem name? where situated? and for what 
was it remarkable in the days of Horace ? 

1 0. Aeolio carmine — What species of poetry is here alluded to? Who 
were its original inventors? When and where did they flourish? 
and who was their great imitator among the Latins ? 

11. Testudini9 — Give the different meanings of this word. 

12. Fidicen, tihicen — Mark the quantity of the penult of each, and 
give the reason for the difference. 



1837. 
To be translated into Latin Prose. 

Terrified by the remembrance of the former slaughter, and carry- 
ing weapons sticking in their bodies, fatigued also both by stand- 
ing and by wounds, the Gauls were not able to support even the first 
onset and shout of the Romans. Their flight was directed towards 
their camp ; but few of them entered within the trenches ; the 
greater part, passing by on the right and left, fled whichever way 
each man's giddy haste carried him. The conquerors, pursuing 
them to the very camp, cut off the hindmost ; then through greedi- 
ness of booty, they stopt in the camp, and not one of them con- 
tinued the pursuit. The Gauls in the wijigs stood some time longer, 
because the Romans reached them later. The Consul, who could 
not draw off from plunder the men who had entered the camp, sent 
forward those who had been in the wings to pursue the enemy. 
They, accordingly, followed them a considerable way ; yet, in the 
pursuit, for there was no fight, they killed not more than eight 
thousand men : the rest crossed the river Halys. A great part of 
the Romans lodged that night in the enemy's camp ; the rest the 
Ck>n8ul led back to his own. The Gauls sent deputies to the Consul 
to sue for peace. Manlius ordered them to come to Ephesus ; and 
it being now the middle of autumn, he led back his victorious army 
into winter quarters on the sea-coast. 

/ 
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To be translated into English Prose, 

LIVY, V. 31. 

Eo manere delenita pl«be, nihil certatum cit, qao minus oonsalarla comiUa lutberentnr. 
Creati connilet L. ValeriuB Potitnt, M. Manilas, cni Capitollno postea etiam fuit cognomen. 
Hi oonsoies roafpios ludos fecere, quos M. Farias dictator roTcrat Velenti bello. Bodem 
anno aedes Junonis Beginae, ab codem dictatore eodemqne bello rota, dedicator : celebra- 
tamqne dcdicationem ingenti matronamm stndio tradnnt. Bellum hand memorabile in 
Al|;idocum Acquis gestam est, fasis hostibus prius pacne, qaam manns consererent. Valerio, 
qnod perae reran tier caedendis in faga fuit, triamphns ; Manlio, ut orans Ingrederetur nrbem, 
decretnm est. Eodem anno noram bellum cam Volsiniensibas exortnm : quo propter fiunem 
pestilentiamque in agro Romano, ex siccitate caloribasqae nimiis ortam, exercitna dnci 
nequirit : ob quae Volsinienses, Salpinatibus adjonctis, superbia elati, ultro agros R <Mna n oa 
incursarere. Bellnm inde duobus populis indictum. C. Julias censor decesslt : in ejus 
locnm M. C!omelias snffectus : quae res postea religionl ftait ; qnla eo Instro Roma est capta. 
Ncc deinde unqnam in demortui locum censor suffidtur. Consnlibasqae morbo implicitis 
placuit, per interregnum renovari auspicia. Itaque, qnnm ex senatosconsalto consoles 
magistratu so abdicAssent, interrcx creatur M. Furius Camillas ; qui P. Comeliam Sciid- 
onem, b deinde L. Valerium Potitum intcrregem prodidit. Ab eo creati sex triboni militom 
consolari potestate ; at, etiamsi cai eorum incommoda Talotudo faisset, copia magistratoom 
reipablicae esset 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What period of history does the first Decade of Livy embrace ? 

2. (a) Whore was Veii ? (b) Give the modem name of its site? 
8. How long did the siege of it last ? 

4. By whom, and when, was it taken ? 

6. IIow many kinds of Comitia were there ? 

6. At which of these were the Consols elected j 

7. Whence did Manlius receive the surname of Capitolmus ? 

8. How may the formula cut Capitolino postea fuit cognomen be 
varied? 

9. (a) In honour of what, gods were the Ijudi Maffni instituted ? 
(b) What other name had they ? (c) In what month were they 
celebrated ? 

10. Distinguish between donum^ munus — dico^ dleo— aedes singular, 
aedes plural — senattts consultum^ senatus auctoritas, pldnscitum* 

11. Give the construction oi bello, 

12. In what respects did an Ovation differ from a Triumph ? 

13. (a) What were the principal duties of the Censors? (b) For 
what period were they elected ? (c) How long did their actual 
power continue? (d) What were their insignia? (e) When was 
the office abolished ? 

14. Explain the expression condere lustrum. 
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15. (a) What kind of verb is incursare ? {h) How is this class of 
verbs osually formed? 

16. (a) What was the duration of a Ltulnm ? (6) Of an Olympiad ? 
17* How may the expression magistraiu se abdieassetU be varied ? 

18. Compare nomUy humiiis, maturusyjuvenisy dubiuSy civilis. 

19. (a) When do the compounds oi facto retain a ? (6) When do they 
change it into i ? (c) What compounds of facto have/o in the 
passive ? {d) What compounds are regular? (e) Give examples. * 

20. Conjugate implico, certo passively , consero, to plant together, and 
consero, to join together. 

21 . £xprcss the following sentences in Latin : — Ho was the first that 
invented this way. You were slow in coming. The wiser, the 
better. I must read. I must have read. I know that letters 
ought to be written. 



To be translated hito English Prose, 
HORACE, EPI8T. I. 4. 

AD ALBIUM TIBULLUM. 

AIbi, nostrornm sermonura candidc judex, Qui sapere, ct fari posait quae aentiat, et coi 

Quid nunc te dicam facere In rogioiic Ptdana ? Gratia, fama, raletudo contingat abande, 

Sciibere quod Caasl Parmcnais opuscula rin- Et mundus rictna, non defidcnte crumena ? 

cat ? Inter spem curamqne, timoret inter et irai. 

An taciturn silvaa inter reptare lalubres, Omncm credo diem tibi diluxisae anpre- 

Cnrantem quicqnid dignum aapiento bono> mnm ; 

que est ? Grata superreniet, quae non apcrabitar, 

Non tu corpus eraa sine pcctore : dl tibi for- bora. 

mam. Me pingaem, et nitidnm bene cnrata CQte» 

Dl tibi diritias dt-derant, artcmqne fruendi. viaes, 

Quid TOTeat dulci nntricula majua alurano. Cum ridero rolea, Epicuri dc grege poxeum 

QUESTIONS. 

1. When, and where, was Horace bom? 

2. What was the rank of his father? 

3. What kind of education did he receive ? 

4. Where docs he give a particular account of himself ? 
6. Who was his great patron and friend ? 

6. Where were his two principal residences in the country? 

7. (a) Who was AUnw Tibullus ? (b) What works of his are ex- 
tant? 

8. /. 1 , Sermonum — To which of Horace's works is allusion here 

made? 

9. l. 2, Pedana — What is the name of the town? and where situated? 
10. /. 3, Casst Parmensis — Are there any grounds for thinking that 
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the Cassius Etruscus mentioDed in the 10th Satire of the First 
Book is a different person from the Cassias here referred to ? 
n. /. 8 — What kind of noun is optucula ? and whence derived ? 

12. /. 4 — What kind of verb is reptare? and whence derived? 

13. (a) Can the penult of scUubres be shortened? (6) State the 
principle which regulates the quantity of similar syllables. 

14. /. 6 — What is the force of eras here ? 

15. /. 7 — Some road dederunt, others dederant. Which do you pre- 
fer ? and why ? 

16. /. 8 — What kind of a noun is nutrieula ? and whence de- 
rived? 

17. — Give the derivation and literal meaning of alumnus. 

18. L 10— How are accidit, continuity and evenit usually distinguished ? 

19. I. 11 — Give the meaning of muiK^ti^ an adjective, and give a noun 
derived from it. 

20. /. 13 — Conjugate diluxisse, sapere, riders, 

21. — Credo — Express in Latin, /am 6e/i09tfi. 

22. /. 15— -Conjugate and distinguish video and viso, 

23. /. 16, Greffe — Express in Latin — belonging to a herd; in a herd; 
to gather together into a herd. 

24. (a) When, and where, did Epicurus flourish ? (b) What was 
the leading tenet of his philosophy ? (c) Can you bring any 
iUustration from Cicero of the expression, Epicuri degrege por- 
cum? 

25. (a) Who was the founder of the Peripatetics ? (b) Of the Stoics ? 
(c) Of the Academics ? 

26. Mark the quantity of the penult of the following words, — mar^ 
garita, sarcinay semineces, Bataviy petitum^ deditum^ egerunt^ 

27. Give the scansion of Sapphic and Adonian verse. 



1838. 
To be translated into Latin Prose, 

Conscript Fathers! whatever was to be effected in Latium by 
means of arms and military operations, has now, through the &voar 
of the Gods and the valour of your soldiers, been fully accomplished. 
The armies of our enemies have been cut to pieces at IMnm and at 
the Astura ; and all the towns of Latium and Antium, in the Volscian 
territory, either taken by storm or surrendered, are held by your 
garrisons. It remains then to be considered, since the frequent 
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rebellions of these states are the cause of so mach trouble, by what 
means we may secure their quiet submission and peaceable beha- 
viour. The attainment of this end the immortal Gods have placed 
within your reach, insomuch that they have given you the power of 
determining whether Latium shall longer exist or not. You can> 
therefore, ensure to yourselves perpetual peace^ as far as regards 
the Latins, by means either of severity or of mercy. Do you choose 
to adopt cruel measures against a people vanquished, and submitting 
to your authority ? You may utterly destroy all Latium, and make 
a desert of a country from which, in many and difficult wars, you 
have often been supplied with a powerful army of allies. Do you 
choose, on the contrary, and in conformity with the practice of your 
ancestors, to augment the Roman State by receiving the vanquished 
into the number of your citizens ? Here is a large addition which 
you may acquire, by means which ¥rill redound most highly to your 
glory. 



To be translated into English Prose, 
CICERO, DE NAT. DEOR, II. 67. 

Qaii Tero opifex, praeter naturam. ^oa nihil potest etM callidins, tantam Mllertiam per- 
■equi potniMct in ■enribot? Qnae prim am oculoe membranla tenuinimiB rcttiTit et aaepiit: 
qua* primnm perinddaa fedt, nt per •■• oemi poeiet ; firmas antem, at continerentnr. Sed 
Inbricos octilot fecit et mobiles, ut et declinarent, li quid noceret, et adspectam, quo vel- 
lent, facile conrerterent ; adeiqne iapa, qna cemimnt, quae pnpnla Tocatnr, ita parra est, 
ut ea, quae nocere possint, facile ritet ; palpebracqne, quae eunt tegmenta ocnlomm, mol- 
liMimao tactu, ne laederent aciem, aptiiaime factae et ad claudendas pupulaa, ne quid ind- 
deret, et ad aperienda* ; idque proridit, ut identidem fieri poMet cum maxima celeritate. 
Munitaeque eunt palpcbrae tamquam rallo pilomm, quibua et apertia ocoUe, li quid incide- 
ret, repel leretur, et tomno conniventibus, qnum oculis ad oemendum non egeremue, nt qui 
tamquam inroluti quietcerent. Latent praeterea utiliter, et excelds nndique partibua aaepi- 
untur. Primum enim snperiora supercilila obducta tudorem a capite et a fronte defluen- 
tem repellunt. Oenae deinde ab inferiore parte tutantur subjectae lenitarque emlnentcs. 
Nasutita locatus e«t. at quasi mnnu oculia interfectus esse rideatur. 



QUESTIONS. 

1 . Where was Cicero bom ? and in what year of Rome ? 

2. By whose order was he put to death ? and in what year of his 
age? 

3. Name his principal philosophical works. 

4. Who MTO the interlocutors in the Treatise 2>e Natura Dearum ? 
and what philosophical sects do they respectively represent ? 

6. Give a diminutive from oculus^ and an adjective signifying fiiil 
of eyes. 
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6. Conjugate saepnty and give its derivation. 

7. To what does eas refer ? 

8. With what verb does cemo coincide in certain parts 1 

9. Give a verb from luMcus, and its meaning. 

10. What is the usual import of the termination hilts ? and how are 
adjectives in hUU compared ? 

11. When does ut take the Subjunctive mood ? and when the Indi- 
cative? 

12. Parse ctdspeeHim, 

13. Give the derivation of pupula, the quantity of its penult^ and a 
different form of the word. 

14. Nocere — Give the Latin for / am hurt. 

16. Give an adjective from vitOy signifying avoiding mucsft, and mark 
the quantity of the first syllable. 

16. Give the derivation of tegmentum^ and a different form of the 
word. 

17. Parse tactu, and give the construction. 

18. Compound laedo with ad, and conjugate ; and give the meaning 
of laesa majestas, 

19. Distinguish incldo and incido ; and derive and conjugate them. 

20. Distinguish aperio and opperio; pallus and vallum; piluSy pi- 
leuSy &nd pilum; and mark the quantity of the first syllable of 
the last three words. 

21. Give the case oioculis, and the construction. 

22. Give the literal and metaphorical meaning of supercUium, and 
an adjective from it. 

23. Parse tutatUury and supply the ellipsis. 

24. Distinguish murusy momia, and paries ; and explain corona wm- 
ralis. 

To he trandated into English Prose, 

OVID, FAST. 1. 146—160. 

Dizent, et mlta, ti plan requirere Tellem, Et nora de grarido palmite gemma tomet ; 

8e mihi difficilem non fore fanuB erat : Et modo fonnatw amkitor ritibna arbm ; 

Snmpd animum, gratetqve d«o non territna Proditetin sammnm aeminisherbaaolam; 

cgi. Et tepidom rolacret concentibiu aCza mui- 

VarlMuiiie torn tpectan* panca locntvB bn- cent ; 

mvm : Lndit et in pratli Inxnrlatqne pecu. 

Die, age, frigoribua qnare nomB faidpit annaB, Tnm blandi Boles ; ignotaqne prodit birnndo ; 

Qui melius per rer incipiendns erat ? Et Intenm celaa sub trabe flngit opus. 

Omnia tunc florent : tunc eet noTa teraporiB Tnm patitnr cnltae ager, et Naoratararatro. 



Uaec anni noTitas jure Tooiodafuit, 
QUESTIONS. 
1. When^ and where, was Ovid bom ? 
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2. To what place was he banished ? and in what year of his age ? 

3. How long did he survive his banishment ? 

4. Who were his principal literary contemporaries ? 

5. What is the sabject of the f<Mti ? 

6. How many Books of it are extant ? and how many did the ori- 
ginal plan comprehend ? 

7. Give a scheme of Hexameter and Pentameter Vene. 

8. /. 145-— Give the imperative of cfteo^ and other imperatives formed 
in the same way. 

9. Give the positive and superlative otplura, 

10. /. 146 — Of what is dificilem compounded? Compare it. 
1 i . To what is fore equivalent ? 

12. Give the present indicative otfassus erat, and compound it with 
con, 

13. L 147 — From what is grates derived ? Decline it. 

14. Compound ago with dey and conjugate the compound ; and give 
a compound of <igo that governs the genitive. 

15. L 148----Give the gender of humusy and an adjective derived tnrn 
it. 

16. /. 149 — From frigoribus give an adjective signifying cM; and 
a verb, to he ccldy and conjugate. 

17. Compare nomuy and give a diminutive from it. 

18. How may incipit in the Indicative mood be accounted for ? 

19. /. 150 — Give an adjective and verb from ver. 

20. /. 151 — Derive and conjugate,/f<>r«ii^y and give a diminutive from 
the primitive. 

21 . /. 152 — Give the literal and metaphorical meaning of gemma, and 
an adjective and verb frt>m it. 

22. /. 154 — Conjugate and distinguish />rod«re and j^rodtW. 

23. /. 155 — Give the derivation and meaning of concsfi^t^. 

24. /. 157 — Distingubh hirundo and hirudo, 

25. /. 158 — Derive luteumy and distinguish l^tium and lutwrn. 

26. Conjugate and distinguishing and/^o. 

27. /. 159 — Give a diminutive of ager.. 

28. How was Janus represented 1 and what was peculiar about his 
temple? 

29. Express in La,Ua---'ffe departed /hmltow^em the lit ifJanua^ 
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1839. 

To be transktted into Latin Prose, 

SchoeneuB is said to haye liad a daaghter of extraordinary beanty, 
named Atalanta, who surpassed even men in swiftness of foot. 
As she was sought by many in marriage, her father proposed this 
condition, that he who wished to marry her should first contend 
with her in running ; and that, if he were vanquished, he should 
be put to death. After she had defeated and shun many, she was 
at length conquered by Hippomenes. Having received three golden 
apples from Venus, he threw them down, one after another, during 
the race ; and, by their means, retarded the course of Atalanta. 
Whilst she was gathering the apples, Hippomenes reached the goal. 
Schoeneus, therefore, gave him his daughter to wife. When he was 
conducting her into his own country, forgetting that he had been 
victorious through the &vour of Venus, he neglected to return the 
goddess thanks. For this reason Hippomenes was changed into a 
lion, and Atalanta into a lioness. % 



To he translated into English Prose, 
CICERO, EP. AD. PAM. IL 4. 

CICERO CUAIONI S. D. 

Epifftolantm gvnera multa mm non ignona : sed nmiin'illad certiMimiim, cnjoi canni in* 
Tttnte ret ipaa est, nt certiore* faceremua absentet, ti quid easet, quod eot acire ant noatia 
ant ipaorum intereaaet Hnjoa generia literaa a me profecto non expectaa. Taamm enim 
rerum domeeticanim habea et acriptorea et nuntioa. In meia^utem rebna nihil eat aane nori. 
Reliqna aunt epiatolarum genera dao, quae me magnopere delectant : nnnm famUiare «t 
Jocoaum, aitenim aeverum et grave. Utro me minaadcceat nti, non intelligo. Jooemo 
tecum per literaa? Civem mehercule non pnto eaae, qui temporibaa hia ridere poaait. An 
gravina aliqnid acribam ? Quid eat, qnod poadt graTiter a Cicerone acribi ad Cnrionem, nial 
de re pnblica? Atqne in hoc genere haec mea cauaa eat, nt neqae ea, quae nunc aentto, 
yelim acribere. Qnamobrem, quoniam mihi nullum acribendi argnmentnm relictnm eat, 
utar ea clauanla, qua aoleo, teque ad atudium aummae laudia cohortabor. Bat enim tiU 
graria adreraaria ronatituta et parata. incredibilia quaedam ezpectatio : quam tu una rt 
facillime Tincea, ai hoc atatueria : Quarom laudum gloriam adamaria, quiboa artibna eaa 
laudca comparantur, in iia eaae laborandum. In banc aententiam acriberem plnra, niai t« 
tna aponte aatia incitatum eaae confiderem : et hoc, qnidquid attigi, noo faci inflammandi 
tui cauaa, aed teatificandi amoria mei. Vale. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. This letter was written a.u. 700. How long was that before the 
battle of Pharsalia? 

2. What part did Curio take in the Civil War ? 
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3. What was his nltimato fato ? 

4. Explain the abbroYiation S. D. 

6. Express in Latin two ietterSy with epistola and with lUer<ie, 

6. Give the derivation of genusy ignorOy familiariSy clausuiay mag- 
nopere, 

7. Distinguish scriboy eampono — aliiy eaeterty reliqui — adversarinSy 
inimicusy hostiSy perduellis — nuvUiuSy tahellarius, 

8. Give the plural of jocusy and mention other similar nouns. 

9. Why is deceat in the Subjunctive mood ? 

10. What part of the verb ia stattieris? 

11 . How would the sense be affected by substituting />a^«^ iotpossUy 
in the clause — qui temporihus his riderepossit ? 

12. Give diminutives from litera and causa. 

13. Conjugate soUoy and mention to what class of verbs it be- 
longs. 

14. Point out the construction of interesset, 

15. Mark the quantity of every syllable in the last sentence. 

16. Explain the sentiment expressed in the clause. Est enim—quae- 
dam expectatio. 



To be translated into English Prose. 
HORACE, CARM. IIL 80. 

Exegi monnmentam aere perennios, Scandet cum tocita Virgine poniifez. 

Regkliqae situ P]munidam altius ; Dicar, qaa violenB obstrepit Anfidas, 
Qnod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens Et qua pauper aqnaa Daantu agrettium 

PoMit diniare, aut innamerabiliB Begnarit populoram, ex humili potena, 

Annorum Mries, et fuga temponun. Princepi Acolium carmen ad Italoa 

Non omnia moriar ; maltaqne paramei Dedaxisae modoa. Sume anperbiam 

Vitabit Libitinam. Uaqne ego poatera Quaeeitam meritia, et mihi Delphica 

Creacam laade recena, dam Capitolitun Lanro cinge Tolena, Melpomene, comam. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. This Ode was written a.u. 736. How long was that before the 
death of Horace ? 

2. By what Latin poet has this Ode been imitated ? 

3. I, \y What constitutes the montunentum here described? 

4. /. 3, What is the import of impotens ? Is it used in any other 
sense ? 

6. /. 7, Who was lAbitina ? and how is the word used here ? 

6. /. 8, Explain the ceremony alluded to in the words — dum Co- 
pitolium scandet cum tacita Virgine pontifex. 

7. /. \0y Where was the Aufidus ? and what is its modem name ? 

9 
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8. /. 11, Is there any thing peculiar in the application of the 
epithet pauper to Daunus here ? 

9. — By what are aquae and populorum governed 1 

10. L 13, What species of poetry is meant by Aeolium Carmen ? 
and why so called ? 

11. /. 15, To what is Delphica here equivalent? 

12. /. 16. In what extended sense is Melpomene to be understood ? 

13. Name the nine Muses, and their respective offices. 

14. Point out the peculiar beauty, with reference to the Poct*8 per- 
sonal history, of the allusion contained in the sentence, — Dicar^ 
quay &c. 

15. Describe the metre of the Ode ; and give the scansion of the 
first two lines. 



1840. 
To he translated into Latin Prose. 



Aflter the defeat of Darius, Alexander was so far from abusing his 
victory, that he would not suffer the least outrage to be offered 
to the vanquished. By his clcniency and moderation, he gained 
himself universal admiration and praise. When Sysigainbis, the 
mother of Darius, was introduced into his presence, she thus ad- 
dressed him : << You deserve that wc should offer the same prayers 
on your behalf, which we have been wont to offer for Darius. Of 
this you are worthy, who surpass the king, not only in good for- 
tune, but also in equity. You call me mother, you call me queen ; 
but I own myself your servant. 1 have already reached the summit 
of that fortune, which is past ; and can bear the yoke of that, which 
now is : it is at your discretion to exercise clemency or cruelty." 
— ** Fear not," said Alexander, " be of good cheer." He then tot>k 
the son of Darius in his arms, and the boy, nowise frightened at 
the sight of Alexander, whom he had never seen before, clasped his 
neck with his little hands. The king, struck with the composure 
of the child, said to Ilephaistion, " how earnestly do I wish that 
his father had imbibed a little of this disposition." 
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To be translated into English Prose, 
LIVY, IV. 19. 

Erat tnm inter cqnites tribunus militam A. Cornelias Cosraa, eximia pulchritudine corpo- 
riK, animo ac riribus par, memorqne generis, quod, ampliasimam aoceptum, maja* anctiiia- 
que reliqnit potteris. Is quum .ad impetum Tolamnii, quacnnqne se intendisaet, trepl- 
dantcs Romanas rideret tnrmas, insignemquo cum regio habitu ToUtantein tota ade cog- 
ndssct, " Hiccine est," inquit, " ruptor foederis humani, Tiolatorque gentium Juris ? Jam 
ego banc mactatam Tietimam, (si modosancti qttiM]uam in terrisesse Dii Tolunt,) legatorum 
Iffanibus dabo." Calcaribns subditis, infcsta cuspide in unum fertur hostem : quem quum 
ictum eqno dejecisset, confestim ct ipse hasta innisus se in pedes excepit Assurgentem ibt 
regem umbono resupinat, repetitumque saepius cuspide ad terram affixit. Tum exsangui 
detracta spolia; caputque abscisum victor spiculo gercns, terrore caesi regis hoetes fundit. 
Ita equitum quoqne fusa ades, quae una fecerat anceps certamen. Dictator legionibns fngatia 
instat, et ad castracompolsos caedit. Fideoatinm plurimi locomm notitla effogere in monies. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. (a) About what year of the city were the Trtbuni militum con- 

sulari potestate first created? {h) and for what period did they 
continue to be occasionally elected ? 

2. Of what people was Tolumnius king ? 

3. Legatorum Manihus dabo — To what does this allude ? 

4. Sancti qutequam — What is the construction ? 

5. Exsangui — What case ? and by what governed ? Supply the 
ellipsis. 

6. (a) What constituted the Spolia Opima ? (b) How often, and 
by whom, were they obtained before the &11 of the Republic ? 

7. Give the number, relative position, and names of the gates of a 
Roman camp. 

8. (a) What were the names of the three kinds of in&ntry which 
composed the legion ? (b) How were these arranged in battle- 
order? (c) and of what did their arms, offensive and defensive, 
consist ? 

9. (a) Who were the velites ? {b) and how were they armed ? 

10. (a) Into how many turmae wore the cavalry attached to a legion 
divided ? (fi) Into how many decuriae each turma ? 

11. Distinguish cognosce, agnosco, dignoscOy and ignasco, 

12. Distinguish^, lex^fas; and explain the expressions /twJtcefv, 
and jva V, de jure respondere, 

18. Distinguish telum, hasta, pilum, jaculum, spieulum; and acies^ 
acumen, cuspis, muero, 

14. Ad castra compulsos caedit — Express this clause by turning com- 
pulsos into a finite Tense. 

15. Parse and conjugate affixit, abscisum, and caedit. 

16. Mark the quantity of every syllable in the last two sentences. 
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To he traindattd into English Prose, 
HORACE, CARM. II. 14. 



AD POSTUMUM. 



Ehen! foRacen, Postume, Postamc, 
LabuntuT anni ; nee pietas moram 
RoKi* et inatanti sencctae 
Afferet, indomitaoque morti : 
Non, si trcccnis, quotquot ennt dies, 
Amice, placet illacriraabilem 
Plntona tauris ; qui tcr atnplum 
Geryonen Titjonquo triati 
Compeacit unda,— acilicct omnibus, 
Quicumque tcrrae muncro rescimur, 
EnaYiganda, sire reges, 
Sire inopes erimns coloni. 
Frustra crucnto Martccarcbimus, 
Practisqno rauci fluctibas Hadriae : 



Frusta per antumnos nocentem 
Corporibus metuemus Aoatmin : 
Visendns ater flumioe languido 
Cocytus errans, et Danal genua 
InfJEime, damnatusqne longi 
Sisjphos Aeolidea laborit. 
Linquenda tellus. et donias, et placeaa 
Uxor ! neque hamm, qua* colls, arbomm 
Te, praeter in visas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominnm sequetur. 
Absumet baeres Caecuba dignior, 
Scnrata centum claribus, et mero 
Tinguct pavimentum superbo, 
Pontlficnm potiore coenis. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. (a) What is the subject of this Ode ? (b) and what philosophy 
does it inculcate ? 

2. /. 2, anni — Distinguish between annuus and anniversarius, 

3. /. 4, inclomitde — (a) "What is the import of this word here ? (J>) 
Does the termination indicate that meaning? 

4. /. 5, trecenis — (a) To what class of numerab does it belong ? 
(6) Is a word of that class necessary here ? If so, why ? (c) 
Distinguish between treceni and tricmi, (d) Some MSS. read 
triceni here. Is there any objection to that reading indepen- 
dently of the sense % 

5. /. 7, ter amplum — Give the meaning of tliis in one word, (a) 
in Latin ; (&) in Greek. 

6. /. 8, (a) Who were Geryon and Titym ? (b) By whom were 
they slain ? (c) and to what punishment was Tityus doomed ? 

7. /. 9, To what does unda refer? 

8. /. 14, Hadriae — What other nouns of the first declension are 
masculine, not rendered so by the sense ? 

9. /. 18, Danai genus in/ame — (o) Who are here meant ? (b) What 
was their crime ? (c) and what their punishment 1 

10. /. 19, damnatus longi laharis — (a) lUOstrate this oonstruction 
by similar expressions. (Jb) To what punishment does Umgi 
lahoris refer ? 

11. /. 20, What kind of noun is Aeolides^ and what is its meaning? 

12. L 23, praeter invisas cupressos — Explain the propriety of this 
allusion. 

13. /. 25, Caecuba — Parsc^ and point out the locality. 
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14. Can yoa illustrate any of the sentiments or expressions of this 
Ode, by quotations from Horace, or any other of the Latin poets? 

15. (a) What is the metre of this Ode ? (b) Give the scansion of the 
first stanza ; and mark the quantity of every syllable. 



1841. 
To be translated into Latin Prose. 

1. About ten o'clock at night Publius Postumius came to me, 
and told me that M. Marcellus, our colleague, had been stabbed 
after supper-time with a dagger, by his friend P. Magius Chile, and 
had received two wounds, one in the stomach, the other in the head, 
behind the ear ; but that he hoped he might live. 

2. The laws of the Twelve Tables forbid any one to be buried 
in the city. It is decreed by the college of Pontiffs, that it is 
not lawful for a sepulchre to be made in a public place. You know 
the temple of Honour without the Colline gate ; and there is a tra- 
dition that there was an altar in that place. When a plate was 
found there, and on it was written, " to the Deity of Honour," that 
was the cause of this temple being dedicated. But as there were 
many sepulchres in that place, they were destroyed: for the college 
determined that a public place could not be bound by private reli- 
gion. 

3. If I had been in the habit of supping abroad, I would not have 
fiiiled your friend Octavius : to whom, however, I said, when he 
gave me frequent invitations. Who are you, I pray ? But, without 
a jest, he is an agreeable man. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

UVY, IL 17. 
Secnti conralet, Opiter VirKinins et Sp. CoMiaa, PometUm primo ri, deinde Tindi aliiaqtie 
opcribus, oppuKnavemnt. In quo* Anrnnci, magia Jam inexpiabili odio, quam ape aliqna 
aut occasione, coorti, qanin plurca igni, quam fvrro, armati excucnniMeiit, caede inc«ii- 
dioquo cnncta complent. Vineii incenais, multis hottium Tolneratia et occisis, conculnm 
quoque alteram, <Md atram, nomen anctorca non adjicinat,) Krari Tulnere ex eqno dejeo- 
tum. prope interfecerant. Romam inde, male ffenta re, reditam : inter mnltoa aancioa oon- 
■al spe iocerta ritae relietiis. Interjecto deinde hand maipio epatio, quod mlneriboa cvnui- 
dia aapplendoqae ezerdtai aatia caeetp tam ira majore belli, tam Tirilras etiam anctie, 
Pometiae anna Ulata : et qnnm, Tineie refectia aliaqne mole belli. Jam in ao eaaet, nt to 
mnroe eraderet milea, deditio eat IImU. Ceterom nihilo minna foede, dedita nrbe, qaam al 
capta foret, Annmci paaaim prindpca aecnrl percuaal, tub corona reniernnt coloni alii : 
oppidam diratnm, agar veniit. Conanlea, magia ob iraa grariter nltaa, qaam ob magni- 
tndinem parfecti belli, triomphAnint. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What Latin historians preceded Livy ? 

2. What Greek historians had treated of Roman afiOurs before fab 
time? 
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3. Give a frequentative of sequoTy and a verbal nonn signifying s 
follower, 

4. Give the Vocative Singular of Virpinius and CasHus, and the 
Rule. 

5. Describe the vineae^ and their use. 

6. Distinguish oppugno and expugno, 

7. (o) What is the gender of ignis ? (b) and the general principle ? 

8. Conjugate caedo^ and compound it with ob, 

9. F«««w incensisy &c. — Vary this sentence bjr Qtffim. 

10. Why is alterum used here? Distinguish aUeVy aliui—aliiy ceteriy 
reliqui, 

1 1 . Why is Romam in the accusative ? 

12. Compare male, 

13. Conjugate recfoo, Actively and Passively. 

14. Compare multus, 

15. Conjugate linquo tmd relinqtto, 

16. Conjugate interficio and interjaeeoy and give their meanings. 

17. Pometias — Give the construction. Express in Latin : at PfMue- 
tiOy to Pometiay from Pometia. 

18. PereusH — Derive and conjugate the verb, and give a mascnline 
verbal noun from it. 

10. Conjugate f>enio and veneoy and mark the quantity of the first 
syllable of each. 

20. Explain the phrase sub corona venierunt* 

21. £/i^— Conjugate the verb, and give the Latin for an at^enffingy 
an avenger, avenging, fem. adj. 

22. Express the last sentence Passively. 

23. Give the derivation of incendo, auctor, exercituSy mileSy seeuris. 

24. Mark the quantity of every syllable in the last sentence ? 



To he translated iiito English Prose, 
HORACE, CARM. I. 31. 



AD APOLLINBM. 



Quid dedtcatum )ioiclt ApoUinem 
Vatea? quid orat. de patera novum 

Fnndeoi liquorem ? Non opimas 
Sardiniae scgetet feracb ; 
Non aettuosae Kmta Calabriac 
Aitnonta ; non auruni, aut ebnr Indicum ; 

Non run, quae Liria quieta 
Moidat aqua, tacitumn* amnia. 
Premant Galena falce, quibus dedit 
Fortuna. vitem : dives et nnrria 



Mcrcator uxaiooet cnlallit 
Vina Syra reparata meroe. 
Dls cams ipsis ; quippe ter et quater 
Anno rcvisens aequor Atlanticum 
Impnne. Me pascant olivae. 
Me cichorea, levesque malrae. 
Frui paratis et ralido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, ac, precor, integra 
Cum menta ; nee tiirpem saiiactani 
Degere, nee cithara carentem. 



QUESTIONa 

It (a) Who was Apollo ? {b) and what were his principal offices ? 
Name the 12 Dii Majorum Gentium. 
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2. /. ly Conjugate poscit ; and give the constraction. 

3. /. 2y patera — Distinguish paUra, crater, cyatAus, poculum^ My* 
phusj and canthartu. Votes — Who is here meant? Naimm 
/undent liquorem — To what eastern does this refer ? 

4. /. 4, Sardiniae — Give the geographical position of Sardinia, and 
the name of its modem capital. 

5. /, 5, CkUabriae — (a) Where was Calabria 1 (b) By what other 
names was it caUed ? (c) What was its principal seaport ? 

6. /. 6, armenta — Distingoish armentum, jumentttmy pecuiy ( — oris,) 
pecwy ( — udis,) and ffrex, 

7. — aurum, ehur — Give Latin vocables for golden, covered wUk 
gold, made of ivory y covered with ivory, a worker in ivory, 

8. /. 7, Liris — (a) Where was the Liris 1 (ft) and what is its mo- 
dem name ? 

9. /. 8, mordet^ConyagBkte this verb, and give its literal and me- 
taphorical meanings. Tacitumus — Distinguish tacitumus and 
t€kntus. 

10. /. 9, Calma — Explain the allusion, and give the noun whence 
the adjective is derived. 

11. /. 12, Syra meree — What wares are here meant ? 

12. /. 17 , paratia— (a) What case? (b) and by what governed? 

13. /. 18, Lato» — Who is here meant ? Give the derivation of the 
word. 

14. /. 20, d^ere—Conjng&te, and give the derivation and constrac- 
tion. Cithara — Give the construction; and distinguish cUhara 
and Jyra, 

15. Frui paratis &c. — Can you quote a line from Juvenal expres- 
sive of the same idea ? 

16. Give the derivation of patera, seges, armentum, vitis, integer, 

17. Give a scheme of the Greater Alcaic ; and the scansion of the 
first stanza of this Ode — marking the quantity of each syUable. 



1842. 

To be translated into Latin Prose, 

I am surprised that you do not write to me, and that I derive 
my information respecting public affairs more from others than from 
you. With our troops scattered in different directions, we cannot 
cope with the enemy ; but were our forces united, I trust that we 
might be able to render useful service to the state. Since, then, 
yoa had determined, as Vibollias wrote me, on the 9th of Febraary, 
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to march firom Corfiniam with your army, and come to me, I can- 
not but wonder what has been the cause of your change of purpose. 
The reason which Vibullius intimates to me, namely, that you de- 
layed because you heard that Caesar, having advanced from Fir- 
mum, had arrived at the fort of Truentum, is very unsatisfifM^ry. 
For the nearer the enemy began to approach, the greater effort 
ought you to have made to join me, before Csesar could either ob- 
struct your march, or cut off my communication with you. I there- 
fore most earnestly entreat you to come to me on the earliest day 
possible. But if there shall be persons who shall detain yoo, in 
order to preserve their country-seats, it is but just that I obtain 
this much at least from you, that you take care to send to me the 
cohorts which came from Picenum and Camerinum. 

To he translated into English Prose, 

LIVY, VI. 1. 

Quae ab oondita nrbe Roma ad captam eandem nrbem Romani nib regibiii primiiiB, oon- 
snlibtu deinde ac dictatoribua, decern niiHqae ac tribania consalaribiu gcawre, foris bella, 
domi^editioneB, quinque libria expotui ; res qunm retustate nimia obacnraa, Telat quae magno 
ex intonrallo lod rix cernantnr ; turn quod panrae et rarae per eadem iempora literae fnera, 
nna costodia fidelia memoriae remm gestamm: et quod, etiam ti quae in commentariia 
pontificnm alUsqae pnblids priratiiqne crant monnmentis, incenia nrbe pleraeqn«intenere. 
Clariors deinceps certioraque ab aecnnda origine, Telut ab tUrpibat laetiat fendnaqne 
renatae nrbis, gesta domi militiaeque exponentnr. Cetemm qno primo adminicnio erecta 
erat, eodcm innisa M. Fnrio principe stetit : neque cum abdicare le dictatura, nisi anno dr- 
cnmacto, pawi sunt. Comitia in inieqaentem annum tribunos habere, quorum in magistrata 
capta urba euct, non placnit : res ad interregnum rediit. Qnum dritas in opere ac labore 
aaaidtto reficiendae urbis teneretur, interim Q. Fabio, siroul primum magistratn aUit, ab 
C. Mardo tribuno plebis dida dies est, quod legatus in Oalloe, ad qnos missua erat orator, 
oontra Jus gentium pugnAseet ; cui judicio eum mors, adeo opportuna, ut roluntariam magna 
para crederet, subtraxit. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Of how many books did Livy's History originally consist? and 
how many are extant % 

2. (a) When was Rome founded ? (Jb) When was it taken by the 
Gauls? 

3. How long was Rome governed by kings? 

4. (a) What led to the appointment of the Triumvirs ? Xh) and to 
their expulsion ? 

5. (o) What led to the creation of Tribuni Consulares ? (b) and to 
their discontinuance ? 

6. Name the six Ordinary Roman Magistrates. 

7. Name the three great Comitia. 

8. Why is rM in the accusative ? 

9. In what case is ctutodia ? and why ? 

10. Give diminutives from rex, locus, cpus, liber, with their meanings. 
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Ivii 



12 



13. 



1 1 . Give noons from consul, diettUar, trilmnui, praeiarf eemor, aedUis^ 

quaestor y and pontifex, denoting their respective offices. 

Give the derivation of tribunus, ponti/eXy ifkcendo^ eommenkurius, 

sediHoy and legatus. 

(a) What were the offices of the potUifiees ? {b) What was their 

number? (c) What was their chief called ? {,d) and what their 

united body ? 
14. Give abstract nouns from urbanus,fidelisy and opporiunusy with 

their meanings. 
1.5. Conjugate Actively and Passively, cemuntur, itUeriere, erecta 

eraty stetUy rediity &nd pugnasstt, 

Abdicare se dictatura — Vary this phrase. 

Capta esset — Why in the Subjunctive mood ? 

ItUerregnum — Explain the meaning of this term, and the Roman 

custom to which it refers. 

Rcficiendae urbis — Express this by the Gerund. 

Dicta dies est — Explain the legal import of this expression. 

21. What was the cogtiomen of M. Furius ? 

22. Ut crederet — Why is ut foUowed by the Subjunctive ? 

23. Distinguish senectay senectuSy senium — stirpSy truncus—iu^raH' 
dunhy sacramentum—feraxyfecundus, 

24. Judicio — By what governed ? 



1(5. 

17. 

•18. 

19. 
20. 



To be translated into English Prose. 
HORACE, EPODE VII. 

AD POPULUM ROMANUX. 



Quo, qao tceletti niitb? aut cur dexteris 

Aptantor enMs conditi ? 
Parumne campiii atque Neptuno 8ui)«r 

Fnsum Mt Latini sanguinis ? 
Nod, at saperbaa inridaa Carthaginia 

Roman uv arces nreret, 
Iiitactui ant Britannus ut deaceuderet 

Sacra catenatus Via ; 
Sed ut, secuDdum vota Parthorana, sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera. 



Neque Iiic lupia mos, nee fult laonibut^ 

Nnnquam, niai in dispar, faria. 
Furorne caccus, an rapit ris acrior ? 

An culpa 1 4lesponsttm date. 
Tacent, et ora pallor albua inficit, 

Mentaaque percnlsaa stnpant. 
Sic est : acerba fata Romanoa agunt, 

Scelnsque fratemaa neda ; 
Ut immerentia fluxit in tornun Rami 
' Sacar nepotibua cmor. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. (a) On what occasion is this Epode supposed to have been writ- 

ten ? (b) and what is its object ? 

2. /. 1, scelesti — Distinguish seelestus and sceleraius, 

3. /. 3, campis atque Neptuno — Express this in the language of 

prose. 

4. — campis^a) What case ^ {b) and by what governed ? (c) 
Give an adjective signifying belonging to a plain. 

h 
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6. 1, 4y sanguinis — (a) Wbat is its gOYeniment ? (&) Distingaiah 
sanguis^ cruar — sanguineus, sanguinolentuSf eruenius. 

6. /. 5, Carthaginis — (a) Of what city was Carthage a colony ? (5) 

When was it founded ? (c) When was it overthrown hj Uie 
Romans ? (d) What modem city stands near its site ? 

7. /. 7> descenderet via sacra — To what custom does this refer ? 

8. /. 9, What modem country comprehends Parihia f 

9. /. 10, urhs haec—Vihai city ? 

10. /. 11, lupis — Give its case and government. 

11. — fuit — Explain the use of the Perfect here. Hie mas — What 
custom? 

12. /. 14, culpa — To whom applied? 

13. /. I6,perculsae — From what verh? 

14. /. IS, fratemae necis — Explain the allusion. 

15. What is the metre of this Epode ? Mark the quantity and scan- 

sion of the first four lines. 



1843. 

To be translated into Latin Prose, 

I am one of those who admire the ancients ; but I do not, like 
some, despise the genius of our own times. Nature is not, as it 
were, worn out, and past bearing, so that she can now produce no- 
thing deserving of praise. For I lately heard Verginius Romanns 
readhig to a few friends, a play written after the model of the an- 
cient comedy, and so excellently, that it may at some future period 
serve as a model itself. I do not know if you are acquainted with 
the man, but you ought to be so ; for he is distinguished by the pu- 
rity of his morals, the elegance of his genius, and the variety of his 
productions. He has written comedies in imitation of Menander and 
others of the same age, which yon might rank with those of Plaa- 
tus and Terence. He now, for the first time, makes his appearance 
in ancient comedy ; but not as if it were his first attempt. He 
wants neither force, grandeur, simplicity, pungency, sweetness, nor 
wit. He renders virtue attractive, and stigmatizes vice ; he uses 
fictitious names becomingly, and real ones with propriety. In short, 
I will extort the book from him, and will send it to you to read, 
nay rather to learn by heart. For I have no doubt, that, if yon 
shall once take it up, you will not lay it aside. 
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Mark the scansion and quantity of the following stanzas : — 

Jam satis terns nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit Pater, et rabente 
Dextera sacras jacolatus arces 
Terruit urbem. 



Vides at alta stet nive oandidam 
Soracte, nee jam sostineant onus 
Silvae laborantes, geluqae 

Flomina oonstiterint aonto. 



To be trandated into English Prose. 

CICERO, DE OFF. II. 22. 

Laadat AMeumm PaiUMtioa, quod fuorit abttineiw. Quidiii laadet ? 8ed in illo alim 
inalora. Lana abttinentiaa non hominb ett wlain, aed atiam tempontm iUoram. Omni Ma- 
oadonnm gaaa, qnaa ftiit maxima, potitoi est Paollus : tantnm in aerarinm pecuniae inrezit, 
at unioa imparatoria praeda finem attulerit tribntoram. At hie nihil domum tnam, praeter 
memoiiam nominia •empiternam, detulit. Imitatus patrem Africanna, nihilo locnpletior 
Caithacine eTeraa. Quid ? qui «Jnt collega fuit in centum, L. Mnmmina, numqnid copioaior, 
qunm ooptodaaimam urbem ftinditua raatuliaaet? Italiam ornare, qnam domum anam, 
aaaluit : qnamquam, Italia ornata, domua ipaa mihi ridetur ornatior. Nullum igitur ritium 
tctriua eat, (nt eo, undo e g r ea aa eat, rcferat ae oratio) quam avaritia, praeaertim in prindpibua 
et rem publicam gubemantibua. Habere enim quaeatui rem publicam non modo turpe eat, 
aed acaleratnm etiam et neftuium. Itaque, quod Apollo Pjthiua oracnlnm edidit, Spartam 
nulla ra alia niai araritia eaae peritnram, id ridetur non aolnm Lacedaemoniia, aed etiam 
omniboa opnlentia iwpnlia praedixiaae. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the Titles of Cicero*s principal philosophical works. 

2. (a) Which Africanos is here meant ? {b) Who was his fieither ? 

(c) and who was Panaetios ? 

3. Hominis — By what governed ? 

4. lUorum temporum — What times are referred to ? 

5. (a) Omni Macedonum gaza, S^, — To what event does this refer ? 
(b) Who was the last king of Macedonia ? (c) In what battle 
was he finally defeated ? 

6. Which Paollos is here meant ? 

7. Distinguish aerarium and Jiscus. ^ 

8. (a) What is the derivation of pecunia ? (b) What gave rise to 

the term ? (c) To whom is the earliest coinage of copper money 
among the Romans usually attributed ? 
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9. Distinguish praedoy manubicte, exuriae, and spolia. 

10. Give the derivation of funditus; and a verb from the same root. 

11. At hie nihil — To whom does hie refer ? 

12. What is the construction of nihilo ? 

13. (a) When was Carthago destroyed? (6) What modem city 
stands near its site ? 

14. Copiasissimam urbetn — What city is here meant ? Give the date 
of the event referred to. 

15. Give a noun from omo of the Second declension ; and one of 
the Fourth, with their significations. 

16. Conjugate invexUy €Utulerity imiUUuSy sustulisset, taid periiuram, 

17. Ceniura — What were the principal duties attached to this o£Blce ? 

18. Tetriu9 — Parse, and give the degrees of comparison. 

19. Distinguish vitium and peecatum ; avidtu and avarug. 

20. QuaeHui — (b) By what governed ? (b) and whence derived ? 

21. 7\iry<?— Why neuter? 

22. (a) Pythius — Whence did Apollo receive this designation ? (b) 
Where was his principal oracle ? 

23. (a) Where was Sparta ? (b) and on what river did it stand ? 

24. What is the nominative to ridstur ? 

To be translated into English Prose, 
HCRACE, EP. I. 8. 

AD CEL8UM ALBINOTANUM. 

Celao gwodera et bene rem gerere A IbinoYano, Pidl* offendar medidt, irMoar amicia, 

If nia rogata, refer, comiti icribaeqae Neronis. Cur me foneeto properent aiceie fetono ; 

Siqaaeretquidagam : die, multa et pulchra Quae nocuere teqaar, fbglam quae prolbre 

minantem, credam ; 

Virere nee recte, nee suaviter : baud quia Romae Tibnr amem rentoaiu, Tibore Ro- 

grando mam. 

Contnderit ritet, oleamTe momorderit ae«- Poet haec, nt raleat, quo pacto rem gerat 

taa, etee; 

Nee quia longinqnii arroentnm aogrotet in UtplaceatJnTeni,percontare, niqaecohortL 

agrie ; Si dleet, Recte ; primum gandere, rabinde 

Sedqoia, menteminuiTalidusqnam'eorpore Praeeeptnm anricnUe hoe instUlare, me- 

toto, men to : 

Nil aadire velim, nil diaccre, qnod levet ae- Ut tn fortnnam, eic no* te, Celee, feremna. 

gmm ; 

QUESTIONS. 

1. (a) When did Horace flourish? (b) Name some of his literary 
contem|H)raries. 

2. Where is Celsus elsewhere mentioned by Horace ? 

3. Write the first two lines in order of construction. 

4. What was the usual introduction to a Roman letter? 
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5. 7. 1, What Greek formula docs Horace here imitate ? 

6. — (a) What kind of Verb is gaudere ? {b) Conjugate it. 

7. /. 2, (a) Who was the Nero here referred to ? (6) and where 
was he at this time ? 

8. /. 3, Who is the subject of quaertt ? and why is agam in the 
Subjunctive ? 

$). /. 5, &c., (o) Why are cantuderit, momot'derity aegrotety &c. in 
the Subjunctive ? {b) Conjugate contuderii and tnomorderit, (e) 
Is the latter verb ever applied to express the effects of cold as 
well as of heat ? 

10. /. 6, Distinguish annentum y jumerUumy And grejp, 

11. /. 7, Distinguish ammay animus , menSy and rtUio. 

12. /. 9, (a) What is understood before ofendar, irascary iequary 
&c. ? (^) In what case is amicis ? (e) and what is the con- 
struction ? 

13. /. 10, (a) What is the meaning of cur here? (b) Give the de- 

rivation and meaning of veternus. 

14. Lily (a) Nocuere— What is peculiar in the use of the Indica- 
tive hero ? (b) and what is prof are equivalent to ? 

15. /. 12, (a) Where was Tihur? (b) what is its modem name? 
(c) and what particular connexion had Horace with it? {d) 
Why is Roma€ in the Genitive, and Tibure in the Ablative ? 

16. /. 13, Who is the subject of mUat ? 

17. L 14, (a) To whom does /uvrnt refer? (5) and to whom cokwii? 

18. /. 15, Supply the ellipsis at gaudere. 

19. L 10, Give the case, construction, and derivation of aurieuiis. 



Ixii EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



6BEEK. 

1835. 
To he trandated into Engli9h Prose. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Matthbw, zxl 83, 84. 

^AXXijv ro^jSoX^v Axouifan. 'Av^^w^ rig iv o/xodfMrorti(, o&rtg 
ip{jr$vatv afitTt>Mva, xai f^o^/x^y avrtf fn^ff^xf, xai la^w h avrf 
Xfivhvj xai (fjxMfAfiOi rl^or xai i^idnro e^rhv yua^oit, xai dvf- 
bfifuri&tv. ' Ort St fiyyi^tv o xcu^g rSn xa^w, dLwicmXi rou; douXot/( 
aur0u <r^g rovg yioj^ovg^ XaZiT^ roug xofmug avroD. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Ji»$v^MTt — Conjugate it, and give the part of the verb. 

2. 4U«»r«f rmtHrm — Transkte this expression into Latin, first by the 
participle, and secondly by quum and the subjunctive. 

3. •;»«^ir«'«T}ff — Give the terminations of the genitive and vocative 
singuhur, and of the nominative dual and plural of this noun. 

4. Give the signification of •<««#, •i»u$t, •i»inff, •i«m», •ttuX^'s •*»—* 
•i»«Sif, and $t»mii, 

6. (a) Whence is the Latin vicus derived ? (b what is the quan^ty 
of the first syllable ? (c) and how do you account for the v f 

6. Express the foUowing in contracted forms of «««•«— ^ dwelU; 
he was dwelling; thqf were dwelling; dwell tkcu; (a num) dwell- 
if^9! (a thing) dwelling. 

7. ^-i^ifSffxi— l^)«r« — (a) What parts of the verbs? {b) Give the per- 
fect active of the first, and the perfect passive of the second. 

8. What verbs in f^t have »« in the 1st aorist active ? 

9. When a verb ends in «/»«, how do we determine whether it is 
inflected like l^m/M or rAnf^t ? 

10. Compound Umfi'* with ilir*, and give the first person ringular of 
the present, imperfect, future, first aorist, second aorist, and 
perfect active ; and specify which of these tenses have an active, 
and which a neuter signification. 



GREEK. Ixiii 

11. ir^t — Gire the prepositions which govem the Grenitiye only — 
the Dative only — ^the Grenitive and Accosatiye — and the Geni- 
tiye, Dative, and Accosative. 

1 2. Translate • »«^«r «vr«v — • »M^ir$t •yr»t — and i alr»t »»^*t» 

13. Give the roots of «r«^«/3«Xii, ^prttm, lf*mX»0f, ^^myfut, M^ftMf, 
JkirthiftUf, lyysJ^m, and yi*(7«f- 



To be translated into Engluh Prose, 
XENOPHON»S ANABASIS, 1. 4. 14. 

4rXfoy ir^ifA^^t^i ct^tiutw Wh Ku^ou. ri ah xfXf 6« ««/^0Iom ; vvv 

'£XX)]yf( &^roK^t¥tlu¥reu Ku^(ft. r^v fiif ya^ -^^iffoivreu mtfdoi, vfuiTg 
^fn a/r/oi fJyoi A^^avrtf rou dtecPouvufy xcU ug v^vfLorAroig tSfn 
\ifii^ X'^'^ iltnrou Ku^g xecl a^ndolicii, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was Gyms the Younger ? 

2. What is the date of his expedition ? 

3. What was its object, and its result ? 

4. What is the difference of construction between U» or 4» and il ? 
6. What part of the verb is wu^^nr* ? Give its pres. act ; pros. 

mid ; and perf. mid., or 2d perfect, with the meaning oi each, 
and the cases they severaUy govem. 

6. «r^«ri/M«rir5t — (a) What part of the verb t (6) Is there any thing 
remarkable in this ? 

7. Mention the derivatives of ^r^mrtt which signify — an army; a 
general of an army; a soldier; a camp; to pUd^ a camp; to 
lead an army ; the science of leading an am^. 

8. W%f^m — Give the imperfect and 2d aor., with a list of some verbs 
which take u instead of « for an augment. 

9. xi^'^ — ^^^® ^® ^ ^fif* imperf., and those verbs which take 
n in contraction instead of «. 

10. hafi^n^mt — Give the future, 2d. aorist, a verbal substantive, and 
an adjective derived from it, and the active verb which signifies 
*< to make to cross over." 

11. iflTM^iM^M^a) What part of the verb? {b) Give its 1 aor. 



Ixiv EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

mid. and 1 aor. pass., and state in wbat respeet the Attic and 
New Testament writers differ in the use of these two tenses. 

12. What is the meaning of '4'np»f, '4^n^t^tf9 'sf^psl^ftm, ««'«5/^«f4^«/Mu, 
and iwi^^npil^tt ? 

13. Give corresponding expressions in English and Latin for the 
phrases x'^V* tsiifttt, and x'^(** mir§hi»vmi, 

14. Give a list of some of those verbs which take the future middle 
instead of the future active. 



1836. 

To be translated into English Prose. 
GREEK TESTAMENT.— LuKB, iv. 16-19. 

Kai fi7J$¥ tig ri)y Na^a^r, ou ^v n&^oLfifAivos' xaJ ti<tij}Jt xardk 
rh iibidhi avT(py h rfi rjfj^s^cf, ruv <ra/3/3arwy, i/f rijy (tu\fW/uyii¥y xaJ 
dvi^Tfi avayfmcu, Ka/ sTsdohi avrtp |S/jS>Joy 'Htfatwj roD cr^o^rou' 
xai avacrrujag rh /3//3X/oy, fu^ rbv tvxov oiJ Jv yiy^ofLfMWv, UnZfux. 
Ku^/ou W ffir ol slvfxiv s^^iffe /i'i slayyiyJ^t^ou nrrta^otgy dcrftffaXxf 
fit idsaa&ai rou; guvrsr^i/ifisvovg riiv xa^diav, xf}^6^ai ai^^^Xuiroig 
a^tfftv^ xal rv^XoTg dvajS>.f\)//y, d^o^e/'Xai rt$^v<f/isfovg h A^iatt, 
XTip^ai tvtaorhv Ku^/ou dfXT6v, 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Give the indicative present of iix#i», rt0(mf^i*H, A»irr«, JiMtytifm, 

2. Translate • wmm^ i l/Mt — • lfA$f m'am^ — «ir#f — • mvr«t. 

3. Give the Greek prepositions, with the cases they govern. 

4. Give the indicative perfect of murmt littit^n, iLunrr^mt^ ^xt^*- 

5. Give the 2nd perfect of Mif and iir^^rrnkmi, 

6. Give the 1st aorist active of linhitt/u, 

7. Translate iXiy^sg — «v«rr«r/f — ««'«)«ri/««r — Mfmwr»x*t'~-yC'^f^f** — yf**^ 
T0( — iyftntr$( — Xftrraf — lar^tt — rt W i/Ki — t$ tif Ifit. 

8. Distinguish the verbal terminations r»t and n«f, and give the 
corresponding terminations in Latin. 

9. Give the derivation of rwmy»0yn^fii^)^99^ir(0pnTnt~^twii — )•»«-•#. 
10. By what is »»^2i«» governed ? 



GREEK. IXV 



To he trandaled into English Prose. 

HOMER'S ILIAD, I. 245—253. 
*ng ^dro XlriXiibfig* ^rori ^ ifxn^rr^¥ jSoXi yaJfi 

'Ar^/^i 6' tri^oii&t¥ ifLfivtt' roTiri St Netffw^ 
*Hdt;fcn)( dy^^outfk, Xtyug IluX/wy Ayo^firfigy 
ToD xal 'cujrh yXutStnn fLtkiroQ y\uxJu¥ ^itv audij. 
T^ d* ^dri duo /ttf y ytnai fit^uv avS^tHvuv 
'£f ^/oUT, oi 0/ ^^(f9iv dfJM r^dfi¥ ijdf ymvro 
'£y nuX^ )97a^cjj, ^frc^ df r^iTdroiat¥ &¥aff<n¥' 
'Oi €ft¥ i\jf^¥iU¥ dyo^sarOj xcU fnriti^¥, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Point oat the veibs in which the Augment is omitted. 

2. Griye the derivation and meaning of nnXii^tf^ .;^^vrii«f In^iv— 

3. Give the common fonns of nKBw — r^mftf^^my, 

4. (a) What part of speech is w$ti ? (h) and for what need ? 

6. (a) When, according to the common chronology, did Homer 
flonrish ? (h) and how long after the Trojan war ? 

6. By whom are his poems said to have been first collected and 
arranged in Continental Greece ? 

7. Giye the scansion of the fifth and sixth lines. 

8. What is the quantity of ^e penult of ykvtimf in Attic Greek ? 

9. What was the duration of a ytnu among the ancients ? 
10. What is the modem name of the Messenian Pylosf 



Ixvi EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



1837. 

To be tratulaied into Englith Prose. 

GREEK TESTAMENT^Aci8,TiiL 1-4. 

2ATA02 df Jy <fu)f%Mho%m rji dva/^ftfii avrov. iymro Sk h ixtt¥fi rf 

dittfrd^cfav jcard rdg x^^f rrji 'lovdouai xai IctfjM^aSy ^Xfjv ru¥ 
dTOCrSXajv. '2uvsx6fit(fav ds rhv Irt^avov avd^tg suXa/Ss/j;, xaJ ivonitfayro 
xcKTir^y fiiyav icr aurtp, SaDXo; Si sXvfiaJvsro n)v sxxXfjtf/av, xara 
roug otxovi sh'!ro^fv6fisvog, tru^m rt avd^ag xaJ yvvotjkag ira^d/dou i/g 
f uXax^y. O/ fitv oZv dtaffva^svrtg d/^X^oy^ iwtyyiyjJ^SfJAvoi rhv \6yov. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. By whom were the Acts of the Apostles written? 

2. What is their probable date ? 

3. Give the derivation and meaning of ^tntv^tMm. mnu^uu, and 

4. Compare ^ly^t •'«f ««i tUt^t, IxU*** ^^^ ir*x»$. 

5. Compare the adverbs r«^*rr, A»*r, tS, fiakm. 

6. Give the prepositions that govern the Genitiyey DatiTe, and 
Accusative. 

7. Give the derivation and literal meaning of U«x««i«. 

8. Name the prepositions that govern the Genitive and Accnsative. 

9. Give the present indicative and meaning of iy%HT$, ht^wm^nntp^ 

rcn)i»#/u#r«», lX»fUMnr§j and ^a^thiw. 

10. From what is »««'ir«f derived ? 

11. Translate afn^, mv^^tof, Jivl^Mt, avt^tm, if^^tXtf, and kA^t^n — thJm^^ 

ittXmfiffuu, UkMfiueh and tvk*fi*tf. 

12. Give the nominative and vocative singular of yufmmmt. 

13. Give the 1st aorist and perfect active of his0fiu. 

14. What case does the comparative degree govern in Greek? 

15. In what case are the Cause, Manner, and Instrument pat ? 



GREEK. IXTii 



To be translated into English Prose. 
HOMER'S ILIAD, UI. 130—138. 

T^uiW 9 hip^o6d/!iM¥, xai 'A^ouufv ^aXxo^irutPUVy 
Of v^h W &>JJiihM6t ^f^ov ^oXu^x^y '^A^a 

Oi 6ii wh larau ^tyfi, ^rSXi/iog di mravrat, 

T(p df xf vixfjffavri pi\ri xtxXfieji Axotrig, 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the primary argumont of the Iliad? 

2. What time does the action of the poem occupy ? 

3. What Dialect does Homer use? 

4. What are the terminations of Adverbs denoting (a) rest in a 
place ? (b) motion to a place ? (c) motion from a place ? 

6. Parse 7/i. 

6. Give the conunon forms of SlntUf ix««i«, r«xi^4«, Ur«i, fum^, 

7. Give the deriTation and meaning of Utr^mfun, x»^^^X*^*^» 

8. How is ' A^f)« here used ? 

9. Point out the verbs that want the Augment. 

10. (a) When is the syllabic augment used ? (b) When the tem- 
poral? 

11. Give the meaning of «•«»*» and wmvfuu respectively. 

12. Parse wtTnytv. 

13. Who were Alexander and Menelausi 

14. In what sense is m%MKnrif here used ? 

15. When may a final long vowel or diphthong be shortened ? 

16. Bfark the quantity of the final vowel in the following words :— 

hJgm, Xv^«. linr^rm Voc., /3«^ui Voc., /Mff« Dual, /«)«, )•(«?, Xv^«f, 

17. Mark the usual quantity of the penult of verbs in — «mv, .«m», 

— Vf*r, — v^«y and —»;(;«*. 

18. What was the power of the Greek Digamma % 

19. Point out the words in this passage that admit of it. 



Ixviii EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



1838. 

To be trafukOed into English Prose. 
NEW TESTAMENT.— LuKB, ix. 18—22. 
Kai iyivfro iv rf %Ihu ahrhv <x^^uy(6fi»i}fov xarofUvac, tft^^tfav eiifrf 

iTvou ; O/ di a'Tox^i^ivrtg tJiror 'ludwfiv rhv ^CMrrtttriir c^XXoi ^ *HX/av- 
ofXXoi ds, In ^^o^rris rtg ruv a^aJuv uAtfrti. JSJvi St avroTg' 'Tfi,$Tg 
St riva fit yJtytrt thou ; 'A^jrox^Mg St 6 Ilfr^; tlrt' T^ X^itfrhv roD 
0ioD. ' O Si i^m/ifitrag aurcSg, va^yytiXt iirfitvi itxth roDro, tkruir 
Srt dtT rhv vthv rov av0^(acrov croXXa Ta^g/y, xcU a^nSoxifieufS^vou &^ 
ru¥ U^tr^vri^uv xai 'A^/c^seuy xai T^fifiarfm, xaJ CMTDxrav^MUy 
xai rfi r^irji fifii^of. tyt^&rivou, 

QUESTIONa 

1. Conjugate lyiurtf and give the 2d aorist, and 2d perfect. 

2. Parse and derive ««r«^»«f . 

3. Give the present indicatiye of rvfn^mf. 

4. Give the derivation and vocative singular of fuiSnrmt 
6. Distinguish tU, r2f, and rtf, hj Latin equivalents. 

6. Parse and conjugate inr»ti^tturtt, 

7. Parse and derive (Uvn^rnv. 

8. Parse and conjugate Jiurm. 

9. What parts of Jn are in use ? 

10. Parse and derive x^«rr«v. 

11. Parse and conjugate wmffiyyuXu 

12. Give the nominative and genitive singular otftn$%9i, 

13. Give the meaning of af0(§Mni»t and M^inruf. 

14. Compare fl'fXtff. 

15. Parse and conjugate Jlir«»r«»#iff«i. 

16. Give the nominative and accusative singular of ir$xxm, 

17. Give a derivative from tyc^y«i, signifying resurrediam, 

18. (a) What is the literal meaning of mr^^t ? (6) Give a diminative 
from it. 

19. Give the present indicative, through all the penongy of ti^ 
sumy and of i7^, eo ; also the 1st person singular of the pre- 
sent suhjunctive, and the infinitive present. 



GREEK. Ixix 

To be translated into EngUth Proee. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, III. 4. SI. 

*EvraZ&a ifjktnav ifit^g r^tTi xai rZv rtr^cafAtvuv mxa, xai d/JM 
iriTfidsta ToXXcb tJx^v, &Xtv^y oTvoy, xaJ x^/^a; i^jnrosg tfU^jSsjSXij/tfvag 
voXkdi, TaZra dt eifHyfinyfiiva ijv rf tfar^oMrsuow/ r?; ;^w^g. Ti- 
rd^fl h' fl/i'i^tf' xara^ouvovaiv %ii rh irthhv. *Kv%i St xarcXajSiv auroug 
Tiamft^vfii tfOy rfi duva/ttf/, idida^sv avrovg i avdyxfi xara0X9jvS(rai oS 
^Siro9 sJdov xuifAfiv, xai fi^ in^dt^cu sri /Aaxfifiiwvi' inXkol ydt^ 
ii(fav avS/ia^oty 0/ rfr^w/uvo/, xa/ 01 txf/yov; fi^vrtg, xai 0/ rm ft^f^ 
ruv T& ^Xa St^dfuwt, 'E^ni St xart^fivfigav, xai vKtyti^^fav abnTg 
dx^/SoX/^ftftfa/ 0/ fid^pa^/ v^i r^v xd/iriv r^iSvrt;, 'toXu ^n^i^tfttv 0/ 
'EXKfivtg' ^roXu ydf dtip^v ix yfi^i o^iSm^c a>j^aeku, f) vo^\f6/Juvot 
krioZ^i ToTi voktfikti fudyt^^ai* 

QUESTIONS. 

1. DistingiuBli i»r«vl« and ivriv/ty. 

2. How is time construed in Greek ? 

3. What is peculiar in the augment of i7j^o ? Conjugate the 
verb. 

4. Translate iVrtw, jVcmv, and WwMt, 

5. Parse and conjugate ^vuvnuy/utm, 

6. Give the Greek for descensus and aseensus. 

7. Deriye «^)i«v, and give the adjective for pedestris. 

8. Conjugate Ui)«|if, and translate %tim^mx§s, Itim^MmXta, Itht^fmXff, 
and liia^»»XM9, 

9. From futx^fuu, give the Greek for a battle, warliie, a sword, 

10. What adjective pronouns throw away 9 in the neuter gender? 

11. Give the Greek for a heavy armed soldier, and an adjective de- 
rived from it. 

12. Conjugate and give the literal meaning of in;^ii^r«y. 

13. Give the derivation and literal meaning of dM^$^x$lt0ttu. 

14. Parse wt^mm^, 

15. What is the force oikw in kwfutx** ? 

16. For what is i^A^»rff contracted t 

17. Contract the terminations tut, mt, and •m, through the present 
indicative. 

18. Distinguish i/^J and J^^^jf, ;, and «. 

19. On what syllables may the acute, grave, and circumflex accents 
respectively stand ? 

20. Translate into Latin xiyt tZnu ii^irtit, and point out the prin- 
ciple which reg^ulates this Greek construction. 



IXX EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

1839. 

To he UteraUy translated into English Prose. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Acts, xfi. IS- 18. 
K^dttvro^ Sk roD Hir^ n)y ^6^v rou wTSm^^ «]^O0^X^ vauii^ti 

nir^ 91^ roD ^ruXww;, O/ 5i at^ avri)v f7«i»r Mo/vii. *H dl dir<^- 
;^u^/^fro oitrtac f;^/y. O/ di sXs^oy* 'o S/tiXo; auroD itfr/y. *0 U 
Hir^i Mfitvt x^lfur avosl^avng ds f JBov aMv^ xa/ f^f<rn}tfot9. Kara- 
<n/Va( dl a'jro/i; r^ yit^i ^fy^^> dnfyfiaaro aifroTg vQg o Kh^toc aMv 
i^fiyotytv ix trig fvXuxfig' tlvi di* * ArayysiXart 'laxcuC^ xoU rtSj; 
&dt>^?g raura. Kai $^6\&^v «<ro^s^^ stg hi^v tStok 

QUESTIONS. 

1. K^«iir«»r«f — To what Latin constrnction does this correspond ? 

2. Give a deriyative from iv^m, signifying a door-keeper. 

3. n^trnxh — ParsCy and conjugate the verb. 

4. Give the meaning of irvkn, *v>u$, and wuXm^g ? 

6. Give the deriyation of irmiii^mny and the meaning of irtuhm. 

6. What is the Attic form of htt^i ? 

7. Give the present ind. of i|irnfr«y, liV^^tf^vr*, and dw^iyyuXtK 

8. Parse ^umv^, and give the 2nd aor. pass. 

9. (a) Who were the Hmfmht ? W and why so called ? 

10. Giye the present ind. and 1st aor. of lin^m. 

11 . (a) What is rtyif contracted for ? (b) and what is the meaning of 

esynrft ? 

12. Give the Greek for silence^ sUent, and sikntfy. 

13. Giye the Datiye Plnral of x^C) ^<^ ^^^ meaning of ;^cie«9re« ^^ 

14. Giye the present ind. of tnyn^Mr; and the meaning of Imyn^t. 
16. What is the nnreduplicated form of Vinymyiv'i 

16. Giye the present ind. and 2nd aorist ind. act. of irmfu throngli 
all the persons. 



GREEK. Ixxi 



To be trandaUd into Engluh Prase, 
XENOPHON'S ANABASIS^ Y. 4« 4. 

ij(9/MV' KuXuouffi Sk oini fi/i&iy ovg axoUfisv l(i^ ^n!)^fjLiwg tlvar •/ ouv 
j8b6Xf0dfi, t^tOTtv iffLiv nfiag 'KafitTn ^vfi^x^^^f ^^ ri/M^^atku^ %t rt 
inorf vfiag oSro/ ^dixfixaan, xeti rh Xuv^ lifim ucnjx^u; f Jva/ nhmug* 
%} Vk fifA&i &fnifsrt, m-v^o^f T^v al^ii av rwfa{miv dItmfMv Xdfiom 
^iffAfiMX^^" ^^^ raSra amx^ivaro o fl^;^«y rw Mo6€U9oixw, 6rt nai 
fiQiyjaivTO rauro^ xai diyMro r^v ^vfLfAax'OUf. ''"Aytrt ^, i^ 6 tUvo^ 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What country did the M«rrv»«i»M inhabit ? 

2. Giro the meaning of l^/cirvipf, l^/Kiivfvr<»«f , i^ li^nrnrrmn, 

3. Give the 2nd per. aing. present ind. of ^vXs/imt. 

4. Give the Greek toT-^he Greeks^ Oreciany to imitate ike Oreeki. 

5. What is the augment of i;^« ? 

6. Give two verbal adjectives firom m^xiw, and their meanings. 
7* Distinguish ir»xtfu»t and w§xtfM»0t — •!•# and «T«f . 

8. Translate rv^tfuix^*'* ^f*f**x*'^9 ^vftfutx*»*f» 

9. Give the meaning of rt/ut^y and of r/^^«S>MM, with their respec- 
tive constructions. 

10. Conjugate hx«fiuu> 

11. Give 1^4 through all the persons. 

12. Give the present indicative of hn^^u and of xv^*^** ^^^ ^^'^^ 
jugate the latter. 

IS. (a) What is the import of •!•'» here ? {h) and whj has it the acute 

accent on the last syllable 1 
14. Of what is 'Mh compounded? 



Ixxii EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

1840. 

To be tramUOed into English ProMe. 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Acts, ziL 6-10. 

'On df c/tfiXXfv avrhv 'jr^adfytiv 6 'H^ou^;, rf vuxri ixthfi ^v o Ilf* 
r^ nm(itUifiitvoi /ti ra^O duo ^^rt^trw^ dsdi/Mvo; aX6tfk0> dvtf/, ^uXoxf ; 
rf 9]^ rS; ^u^a; fr^^ouv ri^i' ^uXaxijy. Koe^ /^u^ &yyt7jig Ku^/ou kritftii, 
xa/ pwc ikoLfs^iv iv rf ^ixrifuari* irard^a^ di r^y crXsw^v roD Ilfi^u, 
ijyti^v aMv, Xiyur 'Avditra iv T6Ly\t. YjoLi i^m^ov aitroZ ou aXlMfu^ 
ix rSfv x^'i^*- ^^^ ^* ^ &yyt>Jig ^^hi ahrSr lU^tZja^au, xcU ikt^ 
dijtfa/ rob (TavdaX/oe <fw i^i]<n dk ouru, Kai Xf/i/ aitrf' Ilf^/CaXoD 
r& i/iMri6¥ aou, xai axoXou^si /(to/. Kot/ f^f>ifiiw 4xoXo6^/ aur^* xo/ 
obx fin 8ri AKni^U i<fTi rh ymfjtiwv 6t6t roD wyysXov td6xu df S^a/ia 
j3Xf4rf/v. A/sX^^vrs^ di ir^utrnv fuXaxi^y xa/ dfuri^y, nXdw kri rrif 
^ruXijv rijv eidtifiv^ n^v f i^outfav i/g njv flr^X/y^ ^rif oiuro^n) livor;^^ 
fliuro/i;' xa/ J^cX^ovrf ^ «'^o^X^oy ^UjX>;y /(Jay* /i^ f u^«( di^<mi o o^yyt^ 
Xo; acr* auroD. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Distingaish «Vi, in, and i,ri. 

2. Give the pros., fiit., and Ist aor. of I/maAi». 

3. Give the imperf. and 2nd aor. of it^0myuf 

4. (a) What is the oncontraoted form of m0ifUifU9t 1 (h) and what 

is the meaning of the verb in the active voice 1 

5. Parse ^ir«^v, and give its constraction. 

6. Parse er^mrwrtn^ and give the Greek for military — and, in a mi- 

litary manner. 

7. Parse 2f)i/fts»«#, and give the pros., fht., and perf. act.> and the 

perf., 1st aor. and 1st fiit. pass. 

8. Parse «xvriri. 

9. Parse Irn^fv*. 

10. Parse inrm, and give the pros., imperf., fdt., perf., and 2d aor. 

act. What parts of this verb are used traniitively? and what 
intransitively ? 

11. Give the derivation of §i»iif$Mri ? 

12. Translate wxtt^m, irxii^«ri#, rXii^c/if. 

13. Parse and conjugate nra^tf. 
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14. Parse •f«rr«y and give tho pres., fiit., perf.^ and 2d aor. act. 

15. Parse and conjugate i^inr**. 

16. Parse ^i^tf^mtt and vifhrm, and give the pres. act. and mid. 
17* Parse wt^ili»x§y, n»»\»viut and j^u, 

18. Parse and conjugate itx/«y. 

10. Give the derivation and dififeront meanings of fv/nn. 

To he translated into English Prose, 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, 1. 4. 8. 

Ku^o; df tfV/xaXiifa; roC; (fr^rriyoui tlmv 'A^oXfXo/Vatfirv r,fiag 
Ssviai xai Tlaaiuv, aXX' su ys fiivroi i^iaTdff6uaa¥ on oun airodtd^d^ 
xatf/y* cJda yA^ ^ o7^ovTat • ouri airvnfivyam • t^oi y&^ r^/^^f/; 
wtfff f Xf/V r^ ixftvm ^Xotbv, aXkoL fiSt. rovi &foui oux iyojyt avrovi dtuf^u, 
ou^ i^ti oudiig oji iyoj tug fjuv &¥ to^ rig 'X^uiimi, middv St aneitwu 
PoifXrirou, c\)KKa^m xaJ auroug TULXug Toiu, xai rd ^j^f/Mra cmto- 
^\Si. dXkd Uvruvy tIdSrtg Sri xaxJovg tici ^rt^i fifJL&g n ti/itTg rt^i ixti- 
foug. xaJroi t^u yt aurcDv tuoJ rixva xai yuvaaxag iv T^aXXstf/ p^u^6- 
(Mva * aXX' ovds rouruv ert^tfovraiy dXX' d^oXji4'OiTai rfig 'T^Sif^tv Inxa 
"Tt^i tfM a^trrig, xai 6 /tiv raZra tl^rty * o/ bt" 'EXKr^ng, s7 rig xai ahfi6~ 
rt^g ^v 'T^g njv dvdfiaffiVy dxouovrtg r^v Kugou d^injv rf^iof xa/ ^r^^- 
fUrt^v <n;yf9ro^uoiTo. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Parse ri;y»«xsr«f, and give the fdt. and perf. act., and the perf. 

and 1st aor. pass. 

2. Give the Greek for an army — a camp — a commander — to command 

an army, 

3. Parse ^fca-fXiXMircriy, and give the imperf., fdt., 2nd aor. and 2nd 

perf. act., and the perf. and 1st aor. pass., 

4. What part of the verb is Iwi^rMt^fttf \ 

6, Give the pres., fat., perf., and 2nd aor. act. of uwrM^mm^if, 

6. Give the meaning and Attic flexion of •i7«, through all the 

moods ; also the pluperf., with its meaning. 

7. Parse Avvtpvym^if ; and give the 2nd aor. and 2nd perf. 

8. Give the Greek for the commander of a trireme — a rower in a tri- 

reme — the builder of a trireme. 

9. Parse Uir», and give the pres., fiit., perf., and 2nd aor. act., and 

the perf. and 1st aor. pass. 
10. With what mood is m^n nsually joined 1 

k 
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11. What is the pres. indicative of irat^fi and of a^nveti ? 

12. Give the uncontractcd forms of T^m^ut, xi**/**** ***'** ^°^ •^'•vuXm, 

13. Parse Iovtm^. 

14. Compare *etx»(. 

15. Parse ix»>.fi^»frett^ and give the pres., fut., 2nd aor., and perf. 

act., and the perf. and 1st aor. pass. 

16. {a) Why is « retained in eUvffn^ot'i (h) and what principle rege- 

lates the formation of such comparatives ? 

17. Compare nivf. 

18. (a) What is the pres. ind. of rv*iif^tu»tr* ? {h) and what is the usual 

position of the augment in verbs compounded with a preposi- 
tion? 



1841. 

To he translated closely into English Prose, without following the Ian- 
gwige of the Authorised Version, 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Acre, xxvi. 8—11. 

ifiavT(f) crfog rh ovofia 'JjjtfoD roD Na^w^a/oy dil^ iroXXi ivavria ^^a^cu' 

xarixXuffa^ ttiv ^a^a ruv d^tt^euv s^ovfftav Xa/3wy avou^oxtfLhtav rt 
auro/y, xar^wyxa •v)/?fov xa/ xarA cratfaf rag iSM^wywyag 'ToXXdxtg 
Tifiu^uv avroug r/vo^xa^ov ^Xaff^r^fiiT^' 'Ti^itfffug n sfLfiai¥Ofisvoi avraTg 
tBtuKov sojg xa/ tig rag g^w rrohsig, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. rt — In what case? and why ? 

2. mirtfrof — Has it three terminations, or two only ? Can you state 

any general principle applicable to this point. What is the 
meaning of av-i^rw ? and whether would yon use after it rm or 

TtfM ? 

3. IfiavTY — Give all its cases in the singular, and its nom, plural. 

What governs it here ? 

4. A^x^H*"* — ^Parse, and write down its nom., accus., and voe. singu- 

lar, and dat. plural. State whether, and in what cases, it con- 
tracts. 

5. llfi/tf-icv — Whence derived ? Distinguish between it and )vf«^f. 

6. AA«rf niMi'v — Whence derived ? 
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7. Parse and conjugate the following verbs : 

(a) »(iurat — Give also its 1st aor. pass. 

(b) iteu^tvfAitm — Give its 2nd aor. mid. through all the moods. 

(c) netrn^%yKm — Givo the sevcral moods of its 1st aor. pass. 



To he translated into English Prose, 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, IV. 6. 16. 

*0 Si Sivo^uv, lyjuv rov; oT/rr^o^uXaxaj, ug jjfrJsro, idelro abruv 
cratfTj ^^^X^JI xa/ firixa)>fi fLYi dcroX«^j<r^a/, Xsywy, or/ i^ovrat o-oXXo/ 
^oXs/x/o/ ffvvetXsyfievor xai nXiur&Dt «;^aXgcra/v6v. o/ di <s<paZetv sxgXguov 
ou ya^ av duvaff^ai cro^u^?va/. svravda sdo^i x^ar/tfrov ihat rou; i'TOfiS" 
¥Ovs "JToXi/iiovi ^o^ritfai^ tt rig h-jyatro^ firi (Ti'rritfoitv roTi xd/ivo\j(ft, xai pv 

¥0i, h6a 6ri o/ fis¥ 6^iff&opv7,axii^ an vyiamvn;, i^avaffravng ed^afiov 
f/( roui ^oXf/^/ou^. 01 6s xd/jLvovreg, dvaxpaySvrsg o<roy iBu^avro fiiyiff- 
rov, rdg dff'Xtdag rr^hg rd d6^ara ex^ovffav. oi ds rrokifuos, dt/aavrtg^ 
ijxay iauTOug xard rr^g ^lovog iig t%v ydcrr,v, xai oudiig in ouda/Jboii if- 
dsy^aro, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. iwt^o^vXMMmt — Give the cognate verb : also the Greek words or 
phrases for the van , the rear^ and the commander of the rear ; and 
the meaning of «'^«^i;x«»«f . 

2. «r^iT» — Conjugate, and give the words^hence signifying sensation^ 
sensible ; and mention the adjective opposed, in philosophy, to 
the latter — signifying perceivable by the intellect. 

3. a^6Xux%f4mt — What cai»c docs it govern in the active and middle 
voices respectively ? and with what meaning in each instance ? 

4. \ir$fr»t — Conjugate, and give the imp. and 2nd aor. throughout 
the moods. What case does it require ? What is the mean- 
ing of Wtt ? 

5. i;^«Xi4r«uvf» — Give the signification of ;^«Xir«ifiif r/vi— ;^cA.iflr«iH«'/«i 

rm—x*^*^**f f*i*'* ' ^^^ ^^® Greek for, to be offended with any 
one for any thing, 

6. rf«^iiy-— Conjugate, and give the kindred words for slaughter^ 
a victim^ and a sacrificial knife, 

7. 91 7«e k% — Supply the ellipsis in this clause fuUy. 
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8. «v )tffcW«/— What force does &w impart to an infinitiye ? Can it be 
joined to the indicative of any tenses ? K so, of which f 

9. 9'crtit^ttt — Parse and conjugate. Of what other yerb is the pres. 
written in the same way ? 

10. m^^Hmt — Give any other word or words signifying a shield: also, 
the word for a targeUer ; lastly, that for light-armed in general. 

11. Conjugate the verbs «f««^«)<«vrif, ^iiravrif, &f^t>^«r«. 

12. From ^tir«yrif, give the Greek terms for terrible^ cowardfy, co- 
toardicey and to play the cwjoard, 

13. \K^$ue»f — ^What is the meaning of »^mWm ^«^/k»«», or u^inHm 
simply ? 



1842. 

To be tranelated closely into English Prose, withwU foUcwing the km- 
guage of the Authorised Version, 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— AcTO, xviii. 1^-16. 

0/ 'loudaToi rf na6X^, xa/ riyayov ahrh M rh firifui^ Xiyovrtg' 'Ort 
ira^a rh v6fMv oZrog avainiQit rovg avG^ut^ovg (fs^tcfdou rhv &t6v. MsX- 
Xovro; ds roD IlauXou avoiyiiv rh (fr6fia^ iJ'irsv 6 TaTJuuv 'X^hg roug 'lou- 
daiovg' £/ /mv ouv r^v adixri/JM rt^ ri '^ctdtov^yrifia croyf}^6y, w *Iouda%iy xarit 
hfyov &¥ fivi(r)(6fifiv bfiZtr ti dt trjTtifid idti in^i TJyou xtii iifofukruv 
xai v6fJAt\) roZ xa,ff vfiag,^ o^icrdt auro/* x^iriig y&^ iy^ ro{frw ov fiov- 
Xo/iai iJvai, Ka/ acr^Xatff i^ avrovg dirh roD ^rifiarog. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. d90yirttrtvfr»( — (a) Give the etymology of ^snaw, (b) and the 

Latin for iir»T§t* 

2. rtit .' A;^«mf — (a) By what governed ? (b) according to what ge- 

neral rule or principle ? 

3. »Mrtinrrnfaf — (a) Parse and conjugate : (b) give all the moods 

of this tense : (c) in what tenses is the root intransitive ? 

4. dfmiruhi — (a) What is the 2nd aor. act. of the root ? (b) what 

the 2nd perf. and its meaning ? 
6. ri^ir/ci — (a) Give the pres., and the conjugation, if any : {b) the 
Greek for pious, impious, piety, impiefy. 
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6. ^ixxwr«i — (a) Give the fdt. act. : (b) has the verh any peculi- 

arity of augment? (c) give as many similar instances as you 
can. 

7. M9»iyuf — Conjugate and give the imperf. ind., and Ist aor. ind., 

and 1st aor. subj. act. 

8. nn^x0fin9 — (a) Is there any thing remarkable in its form ? (b) 

conjugate : (e) give the meaning of the act. and mid. voices, 
and the case governed by each. 
0. t^ir^i — (a) Is what part of the verb ? (b) a Latinism for what ? 
10. ii5nfX«ri — Parse and conjugate. 



To be traiidated into English Prose. 
XENOPHON'S ANABASIS^ VII. 1. 25. 

f^cMraroa/tfyoo ou ^au^a^w. ""Hy dif rf^vfjkfp p^a^/^w/tiSa, xai Aaxf- 
da//i0omvi rs roug nra^hyra^ tt}^ f^acrarfj; rtfiu^ffoj/JLt^a, xai n)v ^r^v 
rii^ ovSiv atrtav bioL^daufifiv, f y^u^b^^^jre a iffrou ivrsi^tv, IXoXl^oi fji^f 
iaCfii^a a'xobidiiyfiiim Aaxtbai/iovioig n xai To7g cufifid^otg* <Sog d* 
6 'r6Xsfioi av yhoiroy stxd^fiv dri ^d^iOTiv, iu^axorag xai dvafivfit^ivrag 
rd vZv t]6fi ytytvfifiiva, 'HfiiTg yd^ ot *A^riva7bi t!ff^>^ofiS¥ iig rh 'JFo- 
XsfMv rhv 'X^hg rwg AaxsdatfMvsovg xai roug irvfifj^d^ovg, lytiVTig r^iti^ig, 
rdg fih s¥ ^aXarri], rdg b* ev roTg vfu^iotgy obx sXdrroug rtr^axoff/uv, brra^" 
y6vTuv bi croXXfiDv ^Tj/taroiy iv rfi ^oXi/^ xal 'T^oMo'j oufffig xar i y/au« 
rhv dcro rs rojy t¥b^fi(ay xai sx ri^g Urt^o^tag, ov fitTov yjKlm roCkdww^ 
xa«flroXsyM»^^)j/tAfi' d' oUrwf w; itdwig icr/Vrafl^f. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the construction (a) of l^Arari^/tiMi, ifi) of V^^mrm^ and 

(c) of l«r(cx«r«f % 

2. Parse and conjugate (a) ^M^^rm^iffitfi (6) l»/v^«i^ifri, (c) «r*}i3i«7^iyM, 

3. How would the clause, *H^Uf ym^ $1 'A/ff»«4M iir«Ai«/ftiv I If r«» w«X>/ft«y, 

be affected by the omission of «/ ? 

4. 2v^/iMi;^«vf — Distinguish ^f^iax'^h l**f*»X*'h rV'v^') ttnd rv90ti»n. 

6. T^«ir;uf— (a) Give the general designation for ships of war^ for 
ships ofburdeny and for ships of passage : (b) of how many men 
did the usual complement of a trireme consist ? (c) how many 
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of these were rowen, how many seamen, and how many fight- 
ing men ? (d) give the Greek name of each class. 

6. n^«r«)«»^Mention some of the ohief kinds or sources of publie 

revenue at Athens, with the name of each. 

7. T«A«rrM« — How many oMiy drachmae^ and minae did the- Attic 

UUent contain ? and what was its value ? 



1843. 

To be translated closely into English Prose ^ without following the Ian- 
ffuage of the Authorised Version, 

GREEK TESTAMENT.— Matt. zxiv. 37-43. 

'ntfffi^ Si cu fifis^M rou Nwi, ourug tfftcu xai ^ cra^outf/a rou u/oD roD 
dy^^bMTOt;. "fiff'sng ya^ tj<fav iv raTg fi/£f^ti raTg ^^h roD xarax\v<f/jLoZ 
r^wyovri^ xai ^rnvng, yafiouvrsg xai sKya/Mt^ovng, &^i ^g fl/is^i 
sifffjy^i Nws isg r^v xi^urhv^ xai ovx iyvuaav, tug ij>^tv 6 xaraxkuf- 
fihgy xai f^^iv d'lravrag' ovruig iercti xal }) 'iro^cvda roD u/oD roD a¥^^omu, 
T6Tt d6o iffovrai §9 Tip ay^f' 6 tig 'ara^aXafjifidHrai, xcti 6 $lg a^Urcu, 
d{fO aX^Soutfoi iv rf fiuXuvr fita cra^akafi^avtraty xai fiia afitrai, 
T^o^/^t ouy, Uri ovx o!6art cro/tf u^ef o xu^iog vfLuv t^trat, '£xc7»o 
df yivtacxtrty Sri^ ti pdti 6 oixoSttfTrSrrjg 'jroicf. fvXaxfi 6 xXf^m^g 'SX*^^"» 
iy§ny6^^y ay, xai ovx &v tiattt bio^iiyr^voLi n)v o/'x/ay ai/roD. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what order are the Historical Books of the New Testament 

generally supposed to have been written ? 

2. State, as nearly as may be, the probable date of each or any of 

these. 

3. Has any of them been supposed to have originally appeared in 

another language than the Greek ? If so, which ? and in what 
language? 

4. »mTm»Xwft»i — What is its root 1 the meaning of that root? and of 

the word ^xvitn-tft ? 

5. T^myfTtt — Conjugate, and give 2nd aor. act. Mention also three 

other verbs of the same signification, and conjugate each. 
G. ymfiityfrtt — What is its 1st aor. ind. act ? its meaning in the act. 
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and mid. voices respectively? and the meaning of y«/««f, ym/tnkMtf 
yMf^(»f ? 

7. Mxv ^t ^f^'c^t — Has tixv A°7 other form ? Explain the govern- 

ment of fif l(/EAl(«f. 

8. dy^^f—From this root give* the Greek adjectives for wild and 
clownish; and, from different roots, those for tame And polite, 

9. dfnrmt — Conjugate, and give the several moods of the imperf. and 

2nd aor. active. 

10. i;«#i — What is there remarkable in its form ? Can you adduce 

similar instances ? 

11. MXtirnn — What is its vocative ? From the same root give another 

word for thief y and one for theft. 

12. •tumf — Give the Greek words for a domegtie, familiar (adj.), to 

inhahity tofoundy and lastly, a colony, 

13. h0(vyti9M — What part? Conjugate, and give the primary mean- 

ing : also the word for a canal. 

To he translated into English. 
XENOPHON'S HELLENICS, VII. 1. 18. 

ruv ivavrtuvy ui syivovro iyyvg roD ruiv Ko^/v^/wy atfyeo;, h^if^tf) i^i^vro 
T^hf tSl^ vxikoLiy tAc M <I>>joDvra lovri o^wtfa;, uii, tl avt(ftyfit¥at 
rv^oitv, t/ifmtfov/JiiSvos, *Ex^<tr^r,<ravr6g' 6i r/yi; s^/iXoi ix rr,i ^6X£ug, 
a^avrutft rStv ©jjjSowwv roTg icr/Xixro/;, ov6f rirra^a ^Xi^^a ao-s^ouffi 
roD rtiyoMi* xai ava^avrti iV/ ra fivf}/JMra xai ra l^n^iyovra xj^^ia, 
fiaXkovTii xaJ axoyr/^ovri; a^roxTS/voutft ruv T^utruv xai /LoXa ffv^voui, 
xai r^f^dfisvoi sdiuxov ug r^ia J) rirra^a <frd6ta. rourou di yf¥OfLmVf 
0/ Ko^/v^/oi, Toiti HX^ovg ic^hQ rh reiyoi iXxutfawif , xai b^o(f'}r6ydoug ctflro- 
d6¥rt(, ro6rratov icmjtfav. xai raurjj fitv dii avs->]^v^fi(rav d ruv Aax8- 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Name the four principal works or treatises of Xenophon. 

2. Whose or what History did he continue? and under what title ? 
8. To what great series of transactions does it relate ? and what 

portion of that series does his narrative detail ? 

4. Parse and conjugate fully (a) iu0,yfnf»,, (b) iifirt^$ufitftiy (c) 

IXMVfavTKy {d) tinypvx^ne'^v, 

5. r#w »rrt0t — («) Give its name, as also the names of those of {b) 
Thebes, (c) Athens, (d) Messene, (e) and Argos. 
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10. A at Paris, draws on B in London, 1400 crowns, at 56d. ster- 
ling per crown, for the valae of which, B draws again on A at 
57d« sterling per crown, besides reckoning commission ^ per 
cent. : does A gain or lose by this transaction ? and what ? 



1840. 



1. If 121^ articles cost L.7, lis. lO^d., what will 4^ arddes cost? 

2. Find the value of 984/{j articles, at 78. 6d. each, (by practice.) 

3. Calculate the interest on L.7d6, 15s. 6d. at 4^ ^ cent, for 4 
months. 

4. If 420 lbs. of wool cost L.7, 16s., what is that ^ cwt.? 

6. If the carriage of 13 cwt. 1 qr. for 72 miles, be L.2, lOs. 6d., 
what will be the carriage of 7 cwt. 3 qrs. for 112 miles ? 

6. In 23 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs. gross, how much net, allowing 1 qr. 3 
lbs. ^ cwt. tare, 4 lbs. per 104 lbs. tret, and 2 lbs. per 300 tt>8. 
clofif? 

7. What will L.50, supposing the interest payable half-year^, 
amount to in 5 years, or 10 half-years, at 5 1^ cent. ^ annwm, 
compound interest ? 

8. If i of a ship be worth L.73, Is. 3d., what part of her may I buy 
for L.250, lOs. ? 

9. If a footman can travel 273 miles in 6| days of 12 hoors long, 
in how many days of 9^ hours each, may he travel 132 mfles ? 

10. If f of a yard of velvet cost L.f, what will ^ of a yard cost? 
(by decimal fractions.) 

11. A father divided his fortune among his sons, giving A 4, as often 
as B 3, and C 5, as often as B 6 ; what was the whole legacy, 
supposing A's share was L.5000 ? 

12. How often does a clock strike in sounding the 12 hours ? and 
give the shortest method of calculation. 
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1. Find the cost of 19 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs., at L.2, 16s. ^d. Jt ewt., 
(by practice.) 

2. If the labour of 12 men, for 16 days' woric of 9 hours each, cost 
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hJ22f 60. 6d.y how many hours a day onght 6 of the men to work 
during a week for L.4. ? 

3. Calculate the value of a piece of fir, the length, breadth, and 
thickness of which are 21 f. 6 i., 2 f. 2 i., and 1 f. 11 i., at 2s. l^d., 
per cubic foot. 

4. Find the simple interest of L.868, 15s., for 1^ year, at df V' cent. 
V' annum. 

5. Determine the discount on L.175, 10s., payable in 6 months, 
reckoning interest at4^ ^ cent. 

6. Three sums of L.1560, L.295, and L.d70, are due at therespective 
periods of five, six, and seven months : at what time ought the 
full sum of LJ222$ to be paid, so that neither party may lose ? 
Is your mode of calculation equitable when the periods are long, 
and why? 

7. Reduce if to a decimal, and find the value of the recurring de- 
cimal *8181. . . . 

8. Extract the square root of 17*412. Will the decimal ever ter- 
minate or recur, and why ? 

9. Find the area of a floor, whose length and breadth are 24 f. 7 i., 
and 18 f. 6 i., by duodecimals, and its cost st ds. 2d. ^ square 
yard. 

10. Find the present value of an annuity of L.lOO, to oommence at 
once, and be paid annually four times ; compound interest at 4 
V cent. 
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1. Multiply L.15, lis. 9jd. by 7, also by 17. 

2. Two rooms are of equal area ; the one is 17 f. 5 in. long, and 
12 f. 4 in. broad, and the other is 1 1 f. 7 in. broad : how long 
is the latter? 

3. Find the cost of 1747 tbs. at Kte. per ib. ; and of 17cwt. 1 qr. 
174 lbs. at L.2, 17s. 5d. per cwt., (by practice.) 

One of the rules for working the first question, is to multiply 
the number of tt)8. by half the price in shillings, all the 
figures in the result, except that in units place, denoting 
the pounds, and double the latter denoting the shillings in 
the answer. 

Grive the reason for this rule. 

4. Find the difference between the simple and oompoond interest 
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of L.127I9 10s. in two yearsy at L.4^ per cent., payable half- 
yearly. 
6. A watch which is 10 minutes too fikst at noon on Tuesday, loses 
2 m. 11^ sec. per day, what time will it denote at 6 o'clock on 
the following Satnrday morning ? 

6. At what time between the hours of 1 and 2 are the honr and 
minute hands of a watch together, in opposite directions, and 
at right angles, respectively ? 

7. Extract the square root of 17 to five places of decimals, and the 
cube root of 174*21 to two places. 

Will the figures in the roots recur ? 

8. If 6j\ lbs. cost 17/18., and the same be sold at Ss. 2d. per ft>. 
what is the gain per cent. ? (by fractions.) 

9. Determine the present worth of L.717 due in 7 months ; inte- 
rest at 4 per cent. 

"When interest is allowed instead of discount, state what is lost ? 
Exhibit it in the above example. 
10. A mixture of wine and water of 32 measures contains one mea- 
sure of wine : how much water must be added, that 34 mea- 
sures may contain ^ of a measure of wine ? 



1843. 



1 . Find the cost of 6^ boxes of soap, each containing 3 cwt. 2 qn. 
11 lbs., at 9s. l^d. ^ stone of 14 lbs. 

2. Divide L.14, 7s. 4d. equally among sixteen persons. 

3. Determine the cost of papering a room, whose length is 23 f . 
7 in., breadth, 18 f. 3 in., and height, 12 f. 2 in., at 4s. 9d. V 
piece, each piece being 12 yards long, and 21 in. wide. 

4. Compute the simple interest on L.187, 10s. for 2^ years, at 3^ 
per cent, per annum. 

6. Determine the present worth of L.1664 due in 8 months, inte- 
rest at the rate of 3^ per cent, per annum. 
In what respect does discount differ from interest ? 

6. Extract the square root of 33315984, and of .004. 

Whether is greater the square root or the cube root of a frac- 
tion? 

7. Reduce -7I to a decimal ; and 6s. 4d. to the decimal of a pound. 

4f 

8. If 2| yards cost L.l, 9s. Gd., and the same be sold at 14s. ¥ yard, 
what is the gain per cent ? 
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9. If 250 men, in 4 days of 1 1 hours each, can dig a trench 190 
yards long, 3 wide, and 2 deep ; in how many days of 9 hours 
each, can 194 men dig a trench of 350 yards long, 2^ wide, 
and 1^ deep? 
10. Having given logarithm 2 = .30103^ and logarithm 3 = 
'4771213, determine the number of yean in which L.200 will 
amount to L.500, at compound interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. 
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1835. 

1. Find the square of a + ^> and of a — «, and illustrate by num- 
bers. 

2. State what geometrical truths these two operations establish. 

3. Divide ^^i^ by *— y. 

4. Reduce 4^ 81 to its simplest terms, and add J^ to V48^ 

«. X — 7 X X — 3 

5. Given— ^+—=6 —yiota^x, 

3a 

6. Given ,Jx + v a+« = ^ - , to find x. 

7. Given ai* + J^-=, G ar, to find x. 

8. Bought a certain number of sheep for L.24, lost 3 of them, and 
sold the remainder at an advance of 2s. a-head, by which I 
gained on the whole 6s. Required the number of sheep. 
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1. Suppose a=zQ, what are the yalaes of 5a and a^ ? 

2. What is the difference between ^ and z^ ? between x* and «-^ ? 
and between x* and a;* ? 

3. Extract the square root of 9i?« + IZx^y — 2a«y — 16jr^ + ICS^; 

a* a* 7a« a 1 

And of 1- --{._. 

4 3 18 3 4 

4. Expand (a + 5)*, and find four terms of (a — i)"*. 

5. The logarithm of 2 = -301030 and of 3 = • 477121. Find from 
these the logarithms of 45 and 144. 

6. How manj values may x have in the equation s^ + 3a^ — 2s> 

— 7a: = 240. 

7. Find x in these equations, 

ax + m z= bx -{- n, 

ax^ + bx = n. 

x + 1 X — 1 X + 2 



5 "^ 


6 — 3 • 


a?— 3 ar— 1 
2 "" 3 


-—4— 3. 


&c* — 3ap + 65 = 0. 

2aJ + V a; + 1 = 8. 


0?+ 7:2a?. 


— 10 : : fi : 4. 



a?* — 2ar» + a? z= 2. 

8. Are the roots of these equations possible or not ? 

a;« + 9a? — 7 = 0. 
a!*^3x + 5 = 0. 

9. The sum of L.43 was paid in guineas and crowns, and the whole 
number of coins used was 60. How many of them were goineafl, 
and how many crowns ? 

10. The first term of an arithmetical progression is 2, and the anm 
of 10 terms is 246. What is the common difference of the 
terms? 
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• 1. Extract the Square Root of »a*— 4a^x ^^j^^^^!^ + 2&r«. 

2. Find the Square Root of ^* + y^ by the Binomial Theorem. 

3. Given ar — ^t? = 26 + ^^-^^, to find the value of*. 

4. Given 9x — ^*^^ = '^^^^ + '^ + ^to find the value Of ^. 

6. Given 2x' + jj(2x'-^5x + 1) —5 (x + 1) = 0, to find the 
value of ;r. 

6. GivengyrJg_^^7^z:^^^3^--2^^34_^-to 

find the values of :r andy. 

7. — -^ " - , and — ^^, what kind of number must n be (odd 

or even) that these quantities may be integers ? 

8. If m and n are any two unequal numbers, show that— -|- — 

must be greater than 2a. 

9. Find the sum of 749 terms of the arithmetical series, 2, 31, 5, 
&c. 

10. Find the sum of the scries 1, ^, }, &c. to infinity. 

11. Given the Logarithm of 18 = 1*226273, and the Logarithm of 3 
= 0*477121 : find from these the Logarithm of 15. 

12. Given of* + 30 = 31x; find all the values of j:. 

13. A and B can do a piece of work in 16 days, A and C can do it 
in 18, and B and C can do it in 20 : How many days wiU they 
take when they all work together ? 

14. The sum of two numbers is 8, and the sum of their fifth powers 
is 15868 : What are the numbers ? 



m 
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1838. 



1. Divide -= ^ ^. — 5 hv — i^, and redaoe to the simplest 

form. 

1 2. J5L 

2. Explain distinctly in words the meaning of a"*, a-"*y a ,a ,a , 
and ao. 

3. Divide 18 a?»-> by — 9xn-^. 

4. Given 21 +?^1=«£=« + ?I=^, find,. 
«. Given 1+^^^ = ^^^. find.. 



6. Given ^ 



j'4..?J±_5=85,and 



r + '-4^= 85 ; find ar,y, and «. 

/2j>' ary-2/ 3»-2y ^ 
_ p. ) 3r + 6* 6 ' 

8. Find two numbers such that their product added to the sum «f 
their squares shall be 804, and the square of their product add- 
ed to their fourth powers be 34048. 

9. The first term of a decreasing Arithmetical series is 10, the com- 
mon difference j!^, find the sum of twenty-one terms. 

10. Find the sum of the series 2, \y f , &c. to infinity. 



1839. 



1. Find the greatest common measure of^ — 16ir-|-63 and x* + 

^x — 63. Find also their least common multiple. 

2. Reduce -*!*/- and ~, ) . ,xT, *o equivalent fractions with 

3 ^ X V (j^ — 1) + 1 

rational denominators. 

3. In attempting to arrange a number of counters in the form of a 
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sqaare, there was a deficiency of 4 ; and on diminishing the 
side of the square by 1, there was an ezcesb of 11 counters : re- 
quired the number of counters. 

There is a certain number consisting of three places of figures, 
and the sum of its digits is 9 ; also, half the digit in the place 
of units, a third of that in the place of tens, and half of that in 
the place of hundreds, are together equal to 4 ; lastly, if to the 
number itself 198 be added, the sum is a number consisting of 
the digits inverted : required the number. 

A sum of L.IOOO was to have been divided among several per- 
sons who claimed equal shares : but two now claimants having 
appeared, each of the former found that he must now receive 
L.25 less than he expected : required the number of claimants 
at the last. State also, if you can, the meaning of the negative 
solution. 

Find a value of ^ in the cubic equation sfl — (SjA +lla? — 12 = 0, 
by the formula for the solution of eubics ; and then find the 
other two roots by reducing the given equation. 



1840. 



1. Reduce if^J^i^ ^o <^ equivalent fraction with a rational de- 

nominator. 

2. Divide *?-^^ by n-3 ; and (na— m«)4 by ii-i». 

3. The Logarithm of 2 is '3010300 ; find the Logarithm of 25. 

4. Given ^i±±^ =x-j,, ako ^^ + 2^=i; flndxandy. 

Or, given V i 11 + v — 13 — V20+^(3ar + 25) V = 3 ; to 

find the value of x. 
6. Extraetthe cube root of (a-|-6) •*** + 6tfa'^(a-J.i)^*» + 
12aVc«(a + ft)«««-|-8c»a!P 

6. (1.) Given xy + xy^ = 12 ; also « -f x^ = 18 ; find x andy. 
(2.) Given x +y : a : : »— ^ : b; and **— ^y* =. e; find x andy. 

7. Find the sum of the series ^/|4 V| + |V} + Scdmit^Mium. 

Also of the series | — 1 + | — &o. to infinity. 
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8. Suppose a man to have won at play, at the/r«^ venture, as much 
money as he had in his pocket, at the second 5 shillings more 
than the square root of what he then had, at the third the square 
of all he then had, and at the hut to have had L.112. 16s. : With 
what sum did he oommence ? 



1841. 

1. Divide a:* — 81 / by « — 3^. 

2. Explain the fiict that — multiplied into — gives + as the result. 

3. Compute the value of ^ ^, where x = .001 and jf z= .003. 

4. Find the greatest common measure of x* + a^y — x*y — y* and 

6. Solve the following equations : — 

(1.) 3r + 2^ = 7,6x+4y^l3; 

(2.)*-i^+6^=16,y^_-.iy_L_==,0; 

(3.) *• — 3 J? = 5; (approximately.) 

6. A person finds, that by transferring his money firom the 3 per 

cents, at 894 to the 3^ per cents, at 98|, he shall add L.16 to 
his income ; how much stock has he in the 3 per cents. ? 

7. Prove the Binomial Theorem. 



1842. 

1. Explain the difference between the following expressions : 

4 (x— lOy + 4), 4 a^ - 10 (^ + 4),and4 *- lOy +4. Calculate 
their respective values when z = 17, j^ = 2. 

2. Add together, 2, > and (^^^^M^ + ^) 

3. If *•— 2 o«" + «■ be divided by «-«, show that there will be no 

remainder. Prove a proposition by which the remainder, alter 
dividing (my function of x by x-a, can be at once determined. 

4. The square root of a binomial surd can sometimes be exhibited as 

a binomial surd. Prove or iUustrate this. Extract the square 

root of 6 -2 V^* 
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5. Solve the following equations : — 

(1.) 4^ — 7 + 3(^_- 2) = 5(^^ — 1)4 2. 
.ON*—! x — 2. 

(3.) «' — 6 »* + 11 X — 6 = 0; the roots being in arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

6. Having given two terms of a geometric series, find the rest. Sum 

the series 1 + 2 + 4 + &c. to 15 terms. 

7. Give Cardan's method of solving a cubic equation. 



1843. 

1. From 18 (x— jf) — 16x + £[y, subtract lar — ^ — 16 (i: + ^). 

Find also the value of each expression when a: = 19, ^ = 3. 

2. Multiply ary — 7j: + 3j^, by 7* — 2y. 

Show that — multiplied by — ought to produce -f-. 

3. Explain why previous arrangement is necessary in Division. 

When there is a remainder, will that remainder depend on the 
arrangement ? Divide a* + 16r* + 4a V, by 4jr* + 2ar + a*. 

4. A number is divisible by 9, provided the sum of its digits is divi- 

sible by 9. 
6. Add together the following expressions, 6aV3^ 4V27a*j:, and 
9qj? 

vac' 

Solve the following equations : — 

(1.) 4^ — 2 = 3 — 2x. 
X ar— 1 3 



(2.) 



3 5 5 



7 2x— 5 3L^— 7 

(3.) = . 

4 x+5 2x 



7. Sum the arithmetic series 1 + 3 -f- &c. to 12 terms, and the geo- 
metric series 2 + 6 + &c. to 8 terms. 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 



1835. 



GEOMETRY. 

1. Demonstrate that parallelograms standing on the same base and 

having the same altitude are equal. 

2. That if two chords cross each other within a circle, the rectangle 

under the segments of the one is equal to that under the seg- 
ments of the other : and demonstrate this also bj the properties 
of similar triangles. 

3. That in a right angled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn from 

the right angle to the hypothenuse, the two triangles on each 
side of the perpendicular are each similar to the original triangle. 
And deduce from this the 47th proposition of the Isc' Book of 
Euclid. 

TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 

1. In the triangle ABC, right angled at C, given AC, and the angle 

A, state the proportions for finding BC and AB. 

2. Given the side AB :=. 4, BC = 5, and the angle ABC — 40«, 

state the proportions for finding AC and the angle A. 

3. Express the sine and tangent of an arc in terms of the radius ..= 

r and the chord := c, 

4. A triangle stands on a base of 50 feet, and its altitude is 20 feet, 

how many square yards does it contain ? 

5. What is the circumference and area of a circle 3 feet in diameter? 

6. Find the side of a square and the diameter of a circle which shall 

each contain an acre of ground, or 4840 square yards. 

7. Give the rules for finding the solidity of a cylinder, a oube, and 

a sphere. 

8. Find the area of a triangle, the sides of which are 12, 13, and 14. 

9. Find any one of the three perpendiculars of the above triangle 

without finding the area. 
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10. In the same triangle, find the radios of the inscribed, and of the 
circumscribed circles, and the side of an eqailatend triangle 
which shall contain the same space. 



1836. 



GEOMETRY. 



1. What is meant by an indirect proof? How is it conducted? 
Give an illustration. 

2. What is the difference between the converse and the ecntrary of 
a proposition ? 

3. Prove that the greater side of a triangle has the greater angle 
opposite to it. 

4. Define parallel lines ; state some of their properties ; and prove 
any one of them. 

5. How mnch is the square of the side opposite the obtuse angle 
of a triangle greater or less than the sum of the squares of the 
other sides ? Prove your assertion. 

0. Prove that the opposite angles of any four-sided figure described 
in a circle are together equal to two right angles. 

7. State, in words, the converse of the last, and prove it. 

8. Prove (by proportion, if you please) that the rectangle contained 
by the segments of two intersecting chords in a circle are equal. 

9. Define similar figures, and prove some one of the properties of 
similar triangles. 

10. Two sides of a triangle are 16 and 20, and the angle contained 
by these sides is 64**. Show how the remaining angles and side 
can be found. 



1837. 



GEOMETRY. 



Prove that any two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third side. 
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2. The rectangle contftined by the sum and difference of two straight 
lines is equal to tfte difference of their squares. 

3. If the opposite angles of a four sided figure be equals that figure 
is a parallelogram. 

4. If two of the opposite sides, and two of the opposite angles of 
a four sided figure be equal, that figure is a parallelogram. 

5. The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at the 
circumference, when they stand on the same arc. 

6. If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a line, which 
also cuts the base, the segments of the base have the same ratio 
as the sides of the triangle. 

7. If a straight line, drawn from the vertex of a triangle, bisect the 
base, it will bisect any line in the triangle parallel to the base. 

8. Describe a square, which shall be equal to a given equilateral 
triangle. 

9. Describe the greatest parallelogram which can be contained in 
a given triangle. 

10. Two lines, not parallel, and a point between them being given to 
draw a straight line through the point, and terminated by the 
lines, which shall be bisected in the given point. 

11. K an equilateral triangle be described about a circle, and a re- 
gular hexagon be inscribed in the circle, the hexagon is half of 
the triangle. 

12. Two lines meeting in a point, and a point between them being 
given, draw through that point a straight line which shall cut 
off the least possible triangle. 

TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 

1. Given two sides and the contained angle of a triangle, show how 
the remaining parts can be found. 

2. The sine of an angle is 30, radius being 100, find the cosine^ tan" 
gent, secant^ cotangent and cosecant of the same angle. 

8. The elevation of an object is 38 degrees, and 40 yards nearer 
the object in a straight line the elevation is 47 degrees, show 
how the height of the object may be found. 

4. The sides of a triangle are 17, 25, and 28 feet, what is the per- 
pendicular on the last side from the opposite angle ? 

5. Find in the last triangle the radius of its inscribed circle. 

6. The side of an equilateral triangle is 20 fe^t, what is the diameter 
of its circumscribing circle ? 

7. Find the side of an equilateral triangle which shall contain an 
imperial acre. 
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8. Find the area of a regular ten sided figure described in a circle^ 
whose radius is 10 feet. * 

9. Find the same of a regular twelve sided figure, in the same 
circle. 

10. The opposite angles of a four sided figure are 87 degrees and 
93 degrees, and its sides are 17, 25, 29, and 20 : what is its 
area? 

11 . The area of a triangle described on the side of a square is one 
fourth of the square, and its other sides are as two to one : find 
the lengths of these sides, that of the square being 16 inches. 

12. Demonstrate the truth applied in No. 4, either by the 2d or 6th 
Book of Euclid. 



183«. 
GEOMETRY. . 



1. The angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; that in a greater 
segment less ; and that in a smaller greater. 

2. The sum of the sqnarei of the diagonals of a parallelogram ia 
equal to the sum of the squares of its sides. 

3. Construct a parallelogram that shaU be equal, both in area and 
in perimeter, to a given triangle. 

4. The square of the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed in a 
circle is triple the square of the radius. 

5. From the extremities of a given arc draw to some point in it 
two chords, together equal to a given straight line not greater 
than the diameter. 

6. Bisect a triangle by a parallel to its base. 

7. From the vertex of a triangle draw to the base a mean propor- 
tional between its segments. 

TRIGONOMETRY, &c. 

1. Given the base of a triangle, and the parts into which the oppo- 
site angle is divided by a perpendicular from the vertex on the 
base ; show how the other angles and sides may be found. 

2. In any plane triangle, prove that the sine of half the difference 
of the angles at the baise is to the sine of half their sum, as the 
difference of the sides to the bMo* 

n 
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3. The sides of a triangle are respectiYely 26 and 34 feet, and its 
base 40 ; find Arithmetically or by Mensuration its area, and 
the segments of the base formed by a perpendicular from the 
vertex. 

4. Required the solidity of the frustum of a cone, its greatest 
diameter being 8^ its least 4, and its altitude 24. 

6. Suppose the altitude of the frustum of a parabcUe conoid to b^ 
given, as also its greatest and least diameters ; how is its soli- 
dity to be found ? 



1839. 



OEOMETRY. 



1. A segment of a circle being given, complete the circle. 

2. If any two chords in a circle intersect, the rectangles under their 

respective segments are equal. Prove this true when the chords 
oat one another obliquely, and neither passes through the 
centre. 

3. A straight line bisecting the vertical angle of a triangle, or that 

which is exterior to it, will in cither case cut off from the ex- 
tremities of the base segments proportional to the sides of the 
triangle. 

4. On a given straight line as a base, describe an isosceles triangle 

having each of the angles at the base double of that at the ver- 
tex. — N.B, After giving the construction, sketch briefly the 
outline of the proof. 
6. Draw a tangent to two given circles of unequal magnitude, — 
but not concentric, nor wholly included the one within the 
other. 

TRIGONOMETRY, &c. 

1. Given the angles of elevation of the summit of a hill, as taken at 

the top and at the bottom of a tower of given height, and stand- 
ing on the same plane with it : show how the height of the hill, 
and the distance of its summit from the top of the tower, may 
be deduced from these data. 

2. Given the height of a monument, and of a statue on its top : at 

what distance from the base, and in the horizontal plane passing 
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through it, will the statue subtend a given angle ? and what is 
the limitation of the problem ? 

The area of a rectilineal figure, and the length of one of its 
sides, being given ; how may the area of any other nmilar rec- 
tilineal figure be found, having given only the length of its cor- 
responding side ? 

What is the ratio between the volumes of a cone, a hemisphere, 
and a cylinder, all standing on the same base, and having the 
same altitude ? and, taking r to denote the radius of the base, 
and ^ the number 3*1416, construct an expression for the vo- 
lume of each. 



1840. 
GEOMETRY. 



1. If the square of one side of a triangle be equivalent to the sum of 

the squares of the other two, prove that the angle contemed 
by the latter is a right angle. 

2. Find, by the 2d Book of Euclid, the side of a square that shall 

be equivalent to a given rectangle. 
8. If two circles cut one another, prove that their common chord 
will bo bisected at right angles by a straight line joining their 
centres. 

4. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 

homologous sides. 

5. About the centre of a given circle describe another circle, equal 

in area to half the former. 

TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 

1. Given the angles of depression of a ship at anchor, as taken from 

the top and from the bottom of a tower of given height on the 
shore : how would you find the horizontal distence of the ship, 
and the elevation of the bottom of the tower above tiie level of 
the seal 

2. Supposing it possible to see, at a distance of 200 miles along the 

earth's surface, the summit of a mountain just appearing on 
the horizon : how would you thence compute its height ?*^the 
diameter of the earth being supposed also given. 
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d. The diameters of two concentric circles are 20 and 30 respectiyely : 
what is the area of ^e circular ring included between them 1 

4. If the diameter of a globe be 8 inches^ required the diameter of 
another, of which the solidity is three times that of the former I 



1841. 
GEOMETRY. 



1. Prove that upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles which have the sides terminated in one 
extremity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those 
which are terminated in the other extremity equal. 

2. Upon a given straight line, to describe a segment of a circle 
which shall contain an angle equal to a given angle. 

8. If two straight lines cut one another in a circle, the angle between 
them is half the sum of the angles subtended at the centre by 
the intercepted arcs. 

4. If the sides of two triangles, about each of their angles, be pro- 
portionals, the triangles shall be equiangular, and have their 
equal angles opposite to the homologous sides. 

6. Describe a circle which shall have its centre in a given straight 
line, which shall pass through a given point, and shall also touch 
another given straight line. 

TRIGONOMETRY, &c. 

1. Having given two sides of a triangle, and the angle opposite to 
one of them, find the third side. Show how its length can be 
computed by logarithms, and account for the ambiguity. 

2. In any plane triangle, the sum of two sides : their difference : : 
the tangent of the semi-sum of the opposite angles: the tangent 
of their semi-difference. 

3. From the top of an eminence of given height the angles of de- 
pression of two objects on the horizon, in the same plane with 
it» are observed ; to find the distance between them. 

4. Give the content and surface of a right eone, the slant height of 
which is ijk, and the radius of the base 4. 
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GEOMETRY. 

1. The angles at the bMt of an isosceles triangle are equal to one 
another ; ftnd if the equal sides be produced, the angles on the 
other side of the base are equal. 

2. Give different methods of drawing a straight line at right angles 
to another ; and explain the principles on which they are re- 
spectively founded. 

3. Prove Euclid, Book I. Prop. 47. 

4. If a point be taken within a circle, from which there £eJ1 more 
than two equal straight lines to the circumference, that point is 
the centre of the circle. 

Prove this, and explain from your demonstration that more 
than two equal straight lines are required. 

5. Construct a triangle such, that each of the angles at its base is 
double of the third angle. 

6. Draw a tangent to a circle such that the part of it intercepted 
between two parallel straight lines, given in position, ahall be 
equal to a given straight line. 

TRIGONOMETRY, &a 

1 . Prove that the sides of a plain triangle are to one another as the 
sines of the angles opposite to them. 

2. The two shortest sides of a plain triangle are 100 and lOO^^y 
and the least angle is 30° ; find the other angles. 

3. Express the cosine of the angle of a triangle in terms of the 
sides. 

4. Explain how the breadth of a river may be determined by mea- 
surements made on one bank. Give and solve a case. 

5. The diameters of the two ends of a tree are 2 f . 7 i., and 1 f. 
9 i. ; its central length is 21 f. 5 i. ; What is the quantity of 
wood in cubic yards ? 



1843. 
GEOMETRY. 



1. If two triangles have two sides, and the contained angles equal 
in each, the triangles are equal in every respect. 



